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LETTER XXVIII. 

TO -THE SX,Y. IIAVU>, WILUIAHS. > i 

I HATS alnady told you, thatthe Bflr.is the 
great: fixms-fiiom Idiiah tbe rajis of in^rest and 
•aimatioaa ve.idiffuBad tiinrngboiU; . tbe whole 
msts-oi aodtiy,m dusiKMitfaem capltaL Qorat 
pared with it^ there a no object el^■ODIlgIegjditbd 
of objects, which can be said to have any wnft^ 
and comnundiagrgngp of tiie genecal atteiltion. 
The Cbnudi— dw' Univcknty-^cveh my ^own 
oddir^ediFaenlt^, in Uhs -its .great seat: of em- 
pire— sail are np' betber thnii tile.**, minora sidtta^" 
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4 SCOTTISH BAll. 

among wbidi ibe luminaries of foroisic autho- 
rity and forensic reputation shine forth conspi* 
cuous and superior. Into whatever comjany 
the stranger may entef, he is sure, ere he has 
b«en h2dr.kitJl*yiir.ib.tbr fhtt, to iueet with 
something to remind him erf" the predominance 

05 this great jurispruA^tial aristoixacy. The 
names of the eminent leaders of the professuHi, 
pass through th&fi^tif th^ia&^'and gentlonat 
<tf Edinburgh, as frequently and as reverently as 
those of the great d«b a t« wof the House of Com- 
mons do through those of the ladies and gentle- 
men of London. In the absence of any other 
great centres of attracUon, to dispute their pre- 
eminence in the general eye, l^e principil bar- 
risters tat MktU ^tisttih -ibilel fbt iij^on them- 
s^ves, from month to month, and year to year, 
li I'tUs ,ltfge: ind ^Imdtd; 6ity, bonfathing ncil 
tu^ke Hi&aatDeinteBiity of iottvntidn and aimm 
flMite, iilhidi thdr fart)tl*<eB ef %he bduJA 'BBi^ Jbc 
toft^^roiid't^ eonmtbidKMnk thie/pbldie ikuBd^of 
¥afek or laaamini for two Aasitewddo ]B>t% 

.: I think Hm ytpfeifcicto mdrwa viaHy iywaiifari 
■is>of:sa tfasw^lvfeiategcs. NcJt«eiitenti^ wiOt 
iMHi^fiM^it istibiiomBttiey .wdnU.&ih be alow 
Ri nia ^vv^amnMmi'j snd-n^^Mmiito-orait 
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rfSwlKail^- 'fl.w w^ to *!*1)»a*4k^ 1«* 

|i^ Inn otCemii inf. spirt fisTO »n4*» and 
S» tht ywiwK* of tbw ews peculiw MM* «»r 

mwdad <tw«M of Ijhiii imtiopnliis wi* tile 
iMW (irof iwlMpioiHi yofwwiop unci liaaadOHt 
ligifity, : vhi«b . one me^ witib m liooisn 
•moDg tke gnm m4 tkoAoir)' tUiTi of llii 
Iteoipfe GDrdtiM. . Suth t% thtir 'Wt>i8«l «« 
lunDcv. of .the tomdn^M i^i^tyimd ■HapKt' 
mcE cf tbnr.i^ninK. tlnt.A«)' ImU ihtaMivto 
entitled, .'Wlifrever tb*y ni^, to:.tnake ,fr» mm 
net. oqty rf ntlMDKfM. lllif pf pl«9a«. eSMiHt- 
ly bonomeU ^om: il« fonflefasi ind <M(t» kiH 
)ie« tbe l«(tg«b iiif:^e dHrintC wIMch >}l Aim 
JBMpruiwiMa pf 0p?n|M^iQi9iU havp heei» fttffPBki 
tint EWmary of Vtm CMDPKilimiMttlilaltd jMi 
HOW of th«« iwKlwwy ht»» ;«lte w»i»h«l 
miMigdie giMvr fot of ttJMe- in mbrnn fx 
mm tko wt>i« 4tf ihdn Jtakiitiuil opnatiDtt in 
lud. Bve«tlK>«ili)iinni«pF«irii>IUnfcitqii3l» 
iMp«saBiyrtQ.4«(«aiiQit» to tbp pvovuUng 9[tUHll «f 
tks plaw; ««l;<tiilre to Kiitwe b: tbiKDii^TiM 
woe HKttolipgiof lagalfkriwait «itk mkiiA to 
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$ SCOttKIl BAR. 

gamish that texture (tfpoliticaV,' critical, and 
eroti^ cdmiAbn-plHces, wliteh 'they Aare with 
die Masters and Misses of otlfcrdtites; wherein 
the pretendons of the'G*riS Togata are kept 
someWhkt mbre within the liihits'of pWipilety. 

My ttiind W tt^HB me, 'that, m'the coiirse 

of a love-eorrespohdence; whifih once, byi some 
urifortmiate accident, got into general cirfculati<m 
in Ediibitrgh,' among many other -tnlly hrfi^ 
croas exoiipMcations of the u8e (^ the h^ 
tt^le of coartship, there was one letter from the 
Strephbn to 'tiie Phyllis, which began wifli 
".Madani — -in answer toyotir duplies, -received 
of date as per margin." But this, no doubt, is 

one cf W ^"s pleasant exaggerations. 

- Although, hoif ever, the Whole of the dty, and 
the whole of its society, be more than ehough 
redolent of the influence of this profession, it ia 
by no means to be denied, that a veiy great 
share of influence is most justly due 'to the eml' 
nent services which its tnembe^ have rendered, 
and are at l^e present time TMidering to their 
country. It is not to bfe cleiiried, that the Scot- 
tish lawyers have done more tffftn any other class 
of their f^low-dtizens, to keep alive the sorely 
threatened spirit of national independence in tbo 
thoughts and- in the feelings of thdr country-- 
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mtsL It ia •ciniei$i^>be dekiied; that^tlwjr imfk 
Jbr. a^liN^ ti«ie'fiinukbBdt'S9dit»«'St thii'nwk 
iH«itflinibAiD^titepBJ^ eitaiH{tte-of higfasjt^ 
Imrtuid. eagrtipb, <l>^Biid1ifac(anraf menindb- 
isDge atcitaafMnflan with) Ike-greaki iiatai-stitci^ 
xdocfa ^hais^dksl«BkI so itm^c^iier uitialleotiwn) 
Itcrr axettipfa ^to:tJK evEr-ttch^ning andolMoa^ 
ringmtrtoxof kEarauperkHi^.: Iit^is<a:^ghtflnd 
a proper tUng, thtti,. that Scokland should: be 
proud of. beat Bartf^ndi diidwl, ^eli '{}ne- «e- 
Aeets £u:'ti mvamxki .wJidt an iikiin»aejavcblu;- 
d0wing:prdpidi»tin.iC)£ aU^tbeigr^t mea-dKifaM 
Itroducad^vi/belfaigedr or at this idomokt-^o 
Monu.to tiufliproilasaibn; it U qiote tepombk 
to he »i#pi^cd '(^.du()kaM.i.btcMis&-sajURt4 
fti^ing.iiwty: h«ve bew.qani«d,a little bcjuond tUc 
lioutofi^^pr^^y, it l8,niirt<iieQe^anry:to 
go ba^ into tbe'iraiiiote: hisbiry of tl)e Bttcetf 
Seoted^ilithoilgivl bell^fei there is iii allithut 
hjtftwy no jpneipieviQd:^iiV0)4 of it8..ap|Wot»wte 
tiiQt|9«M^ Pm giimaikm of yjirttrioil*, jiri«^ 
tffiWAfAeii, with., iti; ,4m>!igh(tMt tb«! ^wIh^. ite 
ibfiougbwt .t*# jsrfi»b?r .pwt, of ther lives, has 
wly i««S;d«p»mi w>d.thpTO«|i0tny;of tlieia iAA 
their exertions is y^tfi^jQi^ jMi^^^ .Otfieis 
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imittftlllulfltiita:iBBr«aaAimmai deii'b» 

aMm.'WkeiB.tbir!: tjfatt' lisTB* mm l^illu idnit 

illlitteprtMiMg^hteofAeyiiftwMnillil i ii l t mi ■ 

jjMit attdi ^bndilb rtputittani ta.:|llE :Bdr itiU« 

taaBaj:.'i^amiafi theiwv^ Biol admit to faMV 
4bdi('.Hiriareuifcbsit dH Ifae natfi*f.tlirar:c(ni(jcm|K» 
Jwri«*'pil<lttlgwtfwr>.fiir jftntaining and extendHlg 
dlklnuaaaCtkefedtdshAmBftiliotbiat koiac 

^lellcof MrrWUc^ J^-O^^ uid Mr.t^-u~. Tte 
OtantiaC tluap bu^ indeed, mtixld ftovi ihc 
piMl4ioei>(4lwBiui tat')H hddss Mgk offloB iit 
<litCa^bf8«aii». TheotlMD^ in the fW 
tM^ of pmAsaimal pvaetilttf.'an^ of apraftssiomd 
DclebHtyiirwdrioh dould nflnittl^r-fae'olMCHped bjr 
inciting ks» iplendid, «lift»^tlle''e«titt*p<^dA». 
ntMBi fwptltation ^kicb has beeti')fM kmgev aa- 
soeiflted iritfa bis natte— Udd frliidi, IndMirf, is 
ofevioUaly'of a muditilgliel', asw^aaefa mMdk 
DHTs miAiamg otursetdt, (hu any ivputatiari 
Mkb •bypnflwiw;' property » adM, ever 
ei» hakctbO'fiiwecilc beslott. 
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. 1%ti,«adrik^^ja^jtutiee>witb wfaidi aUtbMe 
•nnAMrt nitiivzbscv^tibBdjr' ooimceted,' are pk- 
oed Humdlafaonfe tin sons anige of bml^ngs, 
^rinji.iii fimietf tntesquaw scCiopKrt^ tte m- 
aMifBaAa*MnaftbeSBiiiament'«fScmCbuid. ^Tke 

MmtSuaMof^ a^m^ vdiidvUkM from lhls-tdt>- 
omimtomee Ae-OBaaesif thelWUmieMC CtMer 
Ob^sitaiadcs UnCIos&iirianbDniUid by bouMn 
at tiw- sme g^antat kSnd (tf slenctioti wtodi 
h^Kftiiimiydmanbed to jroOy an^ in thew.tf 
dd^WHK tiiigiA oigmt pbopDrtion cf the dig- 
u^atd^miipmaf^fgkatiiiitmen of ^ ftdjff- 
«nt concta. . AtpMscsit, fiawn'a-, they are d«- 
4k)M«d» lUuanoA'of tiiekuueBixitbe laiiiecfBMP- 
fttr #f dwici^^ tQ-^itfae aiscanmadatinn of tt«cle»- 
jfe oyfe toiltfccinfeficr.peraamatewdwdio ^ 
GcmtaflfXkm a»isr«iit«r»jide«ftfe^utd-- 
raa^aw li(^ooH{aed iit dl kg kagA ]ty> th^ 
ChvaiALaSM G^i. whlehin the ktar tibM of 
SMttidi £piicapw7- 'PBsnned the dignity of t 
X2athe<baU and whiGb. indeed* bay be«i -^ 
amm't&fgmmy'aS^ikemattTemtaM^ma&mt* 
in tbe eacirwJtfiml.Aistpry cf 8<»(knd. In ite 
geneni ai:titi«-,ithb dnirA pnscntt ^no means 
a.ft|e cpedaottn of tiM Qathie Afdiltecture, ak 
thodgfa tbcae are Kvezii individaal pKts about 
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•10 EDIKUIKSBi-rrST eU^jlK. - ' ■ 

1^ sthicttere wbidi djajd^ gBE^ibsiutjiWtbe 
tbwer above ^.wfaidi rlbe»oufcofrtfae MMMe:of 
.tlie.i^ artd)U.oiqi^ed with a ver^iieli. andxpleQ- 
-dtd (AiK^jr ID the ^aipe.a£a..Cmma. jTopeAal. 
'T^is.bcttittifiutl tower aDdcoDopy&nBitJaeyoiiit 
.4i|ia)iB0*t «Veiy -^w of the cttf.of.Bdipbi]r^; 
Mut the effixtAif the vJidl«.faiiiUws^beii;aDe 
"beai^niMl tteullu of it «s a Cothedul, Sr a ttnng 
iof IK' grtot significanee. ^c nti^boiuliobd^ 
tW Castk would indeed t^ceaoniethiagfrDBi tlie 
injjHcssioh.ptDdnced'by .tine ^reatiest :Catbedril 
.1 am ac({uainted with^ woeit pladsdion tta&irite 
^ $t Giles's ; hut noUiif g aaninidly could hvn 
-formed a finer acoompaniaienttif softening mi 
joothiog interest totlw faaugbtyjRtd iba^etious 
jvMy of tbat miyeetBc ibrtress, than 8<Mne laige 
teporing mass oS r^gious andiitectiue, li^t^ i<r 
Jldlf as if undek-its pnitevtiah out of the bMitcif 
the citiy .'frhidi it commands, '^kt only w«nt. If 
waiit Aer«:b&,' iii the trhjoleaaptet ctf .tlus>(3ty,'i4, 
that ofsonle «tich type of the grandeur df Bdir- 
f^n.rearii^ Itself in theiur,.in somewhat df itc- 
due pKi|K)KtiiHt of magnhiHi^. and arogntficence. 
It is the only great ciiy, thd jGJst:an^tesiiitfi of 
whose .greatRSM is n0t:bl&nded.-wHkiddtB~sag>- 
gested l^. thC; pl^aorix of wine sudi edifipcj .pieih 
fug theflkyin^pleudoliror ui.^Doin,llar'^bo«e 
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tlbe fVailer uid lowlier habitations of those tfnt 
coiAe to worship beneath its root: You ronem- 
b^r tho^ iine lines of Wordswor^, 'Wbert, talk- 
ingisf the general extemft} aspect of En^and* 

" N«l wufting mt Tide inMmWtbe bA ' 

Of ancient Miaeter, lifted aboye tbe eloudi • 
Of the dense air, which town or city breeds, 
' ' ' I'o intercept the inn's glad beams."— 

I know not, indeed, that any adTantages, even 
df natural ghmdevt ef situation or »cxnery, cxh 
enfifely make up for the want of some such ef- 
Jbct as the ^)oet weuM deadribe, in the general 
View cfany (Sty set' apartibr the dweUhig-place 
b^M^n, and of Christian?. It seenis to be! the 
mbrt natural and'|Aviper of aU'tfaings, tkatirom 
wlmtever side the traTeller approaches to aOiris- 
fisn i^iy; his <eye should be invited, nay, oom- 
manded^'to repose on some majestic mofiumeht: 
if its Faith anfl'its Devotion. — ^Ev^ onc,rfbr 
exam'plei'tbat has ever sfdled up the Thames-^ 
the' only avenue that is worthy of Lomson—- 
must recoUectrwhat a grand mixture of ftelings 
itme within him, When-^beyond forests (^maUs, 
aiid above one dark, impenetrable^ and limitless 
ocean of amoke;-r-4ie saw for tlie ^Tst tiriie fcfae 
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hofy dome «f St Paul's, bimg dor o|£ aemne an* 
goldw aoioBg the $ioud<, Wtrnt * o^m is^wneft 
t^Bwotity and subloqitj- doe» that mff^y tcm-' 
{iSe Appear to diffuse «v«r Aft hiige^t<r»»tret^i«d 
out in endless pcnnp and endless fUrVnem qtita 
ftet! How that one supreme presence shed* 
gracefulness and mvfHtf over aU tiiKit ii done 
benath its shadow ! 

There is a pkn in agitatuw at pnaent finr erect" 
ing a splendid chunA in Edinburgh, as a great 
National Homibaentj in liteliBoi^ of the erfijls of 
tile late war, «nd slready I iied a hr^ amn dC 
liionfey hw beeft sabicxibcd S^ eacrying this plnn 
ibto execdttioti. ■ I faeeKily wJMi it speedy wdt 
entite success. The i^etdi: vbich I have icen <tt 
the intended ed^ce, appears to me to be ooa of 
dw flneaC things that ttcluteQtufid goaus baa^N) 
many agee produced; 'Jfi frmt, there is a poE^ 
00, as gnmd as' that of tbe'Fontlieon ; behiad 
tins, a domeof most nu^estio h«|^ and dinw»> 
aion is lifted above a ball, firound the aterkv of 
wUcb, tier i^ve tick', and line witkiq line vi- 
maasj ooiutnns, are satn swelling or dimioHihiiig 
in etidleas Tvriety of dassieai aplendtor. Xhi* 
hall is dMtbied for the reception of itotueB and 
imdriptioni; and it foraas the enkrance-way .iAt& 
a stately church, which ohoots out&om the ade 
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KDjNnasH-— MaMMimT-mirsE. it 

It fu M H tOepoittoi. 'Wbaia it is fhipoMJ 
«>|llaKtlwfii)e«dlfi«, I kluvnot: kut wkanr 
orw it is plmedi s» ii be pladad It all, it aawMt 
ta»)iM»m nio M ur iHytetlKa»ct«ftli«faat 
<itaitM%4uitLtlRln«tsityiiitbewoiU. But 
IhmyimiKtA wiidy ftvm St Giha'i od tbt 
eMi^aillClnK 

. Ilie aootinrn side of tbeiqu«», smiajnuiH 
pnt'«f .Un ■■■li.iBi lidci tee SUM ititb vsne^ 
mU« Qtol^ faiitiding«« ^ndi for many gttoo*- 
ntmit.iisTe'btiHi.dcyoMd t^UuMfconmiodMim 
of tlw Courts of Iwir,. Imt iHndi arc now «dt> 
iiM^»lntoMfirnKtlnttr<af tin piblie^ ly • 
ttxf '%c(>nomi«d aoi tastelMi -fttttt-vcrk «f 
aoAcn 4wnQe, wtdudiDg a auffidaiit >dlo«aaK* 
•f itHMg aquM* »riiilio«», andimiic^ilbrtmd 
| i>i H i ii l. Wll»«bwit)r,tlte&oHtDf.4ie*ia«Mte 
iii»)rliitr«s«ai(«e4,in.)t(arigiiMl atftt*, Ilfay* 
■M'ilw«i«'«f«A>taiiting| bta* Mr W-?-^ sighs 

ia^m vniiibt«r»bt4i W " the Rlory tW 
kath-^cyattetk": At«U««eBn>,,tlun(i«B|K!R9 
vwsliiiii, Aat to fvssnt &a»tii(4«« is ev^igr 
Kur-dCteiMble. Sin hw»y, «»d,«lHfisy » iU 
s^l antf lexixMidir itt ohwe^'nlnMTW, wfao^ 
one athdOix^^tht <:ta6cler alMi xpfeumo' at 
lli*lMl)ioirkiehit8ivt»ae0s», Drliieasp«« <rf 
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UwoitiiHial,' and tfa& old bloilduigK M iiMMC^ 
ate ^toiposkion' without. Had it beeii re0cdvi>4 
tanntmM'e >eMitcly th« ' s^ of tiiei CofMl» 4if 
I:iavlri «nd pMviAe fbr Aem man ecnveincnf ancl 
mi/ce ftxtoMuv^' aecMntnotbtiohin soBM mote 
medom pertof tiiecity,'! ain'inlbfincdthe nxi- 
ney that has been thrown away w^in tlte li£A 
tiiiity.ycan;ii^x)n TepAirs aiid alterations,; hone 
of which faa^ -added u^^ingto the 1beaaty-<or 
much to the .ooirrenience of the old Courto^ 
would hare been abundantly suffident to com 
the expense of budding the new. - . 

Right in front of the mnn entrance to thtf 
Courts ftS'l^y stand, « fiiw equestrian ^tue of 
Charles' II. enjoys a much niore ocms^uons A- 
tiMttion than Uie m«it8 i^ its original seem at 
ha 'entitted to chtim— more partioularly from ^ 
pMpU of -Scoilaiid. I thbik it tath^ onfcMtu* 
nate' tiiat iiAa should be thef only statae Whidi 
sahit^'the puUic ^e in the streets of-Edini 
buFghl To say the truth, he is the only one 
ai tXi our monardis for i^ose chanieter I thinic 
it impossible to feel one toUdi of sympathy <ff 
respect. Even- his m^we unfortunate brother had 
honesty of prindple, and something of the fed- 
ings of an Enghshman; But why sheotd the poor 
pensiofwd profligate, whose wit only rmdered 
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his vices more culpable, and whose good tem- 
per only rendered them more dangerous-^why 
diould be be selected for such a mark of distin- 
guishing and hallowing remembrance as this ? I 
diould have been better {leased to see Scotland 
atoning by some such symbol of reverence for 
her sad offences again^ ^ father. ' 

I shall conduct you into the interior of the 
Farliament-Honse in- my ncBt letter. 

P.M. 
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tO-THE UIVE. 



Afteh passing through one or two dark aiid 
dungeon-like lobbies or anti-chambers, or by 
■whatever more appropriate name they may be 
designated, one enters by a low pair of folding- 
doors, intowhat is called the Outer House, where- 
in all dvil cases are tried, in the first instance, by 
in^vidual Judges, or I^ords Ordinaries, before 
b^ng submitted to the ultimate dedskm either 
of the whole Bench, or of one of its great Divi- 
sions. On being admitted, one sees a hall of 
very spadous dimensions, which, although not 
elegant in its filching or decorations, has nerer- 
theless an ur of antique grandeur about it, thiU: 
is altogether abundantly striking. The roof is 
very fine, being all of black oak, with the vari- 
ous arches of which it is composed resting one 
upon another, exactly as in Christ-Churdi Hall. 
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. r The am of diis Hidl is complettly filled- with 
law-practitioners, consisting of Solicitors and Ad- 
vocates, who move in two different strettms, along, 
the respective places which immemorial custon^ 
has allotted to them on the flpor. The crowd 
whidi is nearest the door, and in which I first 
found myself involved, is that <?f the Solicitors, 
Agentf , Writers, or Blen of Business, (for by aH 
these names are they called.) Here is a perfect 
whirl of eagerness and activity — every face alert, 
find shatpened into the acutest angles. Some I 
coqld 8ee:^ere darting about among the difietT 
^nt bans,: where pleadings were going fcoirard, 
like midshipmen in an engagement, furnishing 
powder to the combatants. They brought their 
great giins, the advocates^' to bear sometimes 
upon one Judge and sometimes upon Mother ; 
Tfhile .each Judge might be discovered -sitting 
calmly, Ukq a.fine piece of stone- woHe amidst the 
hiss of bombs a^d ihe roar of forty- pounders. 
;■ In the pneantime, the *' men pf business/' who 
>Kere:not immediately occupied in this way, 
paced rapidly along — each borne on hi5;particu' 
Jar. i^aye of this, gr^t tide of the af&irs. of men, 
butall haying their &<ks well turqed up aboy« 
the crowd, and keeping a sharp lopk-pHt Ifhlf 
yoh. iL B 
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w^' I th^k, tfceir general attitude. K ri^a^nsd- 
eel roe of trittts' bbbblrig nea* the surface of i 
^3iSua, all equally sbttfp-set ahd ariXiouis fof a 
^aj^'^at' wMt^ve^ is going. Any staring.^ idlSe 
^ia^ri niist IiaVe appealed ^ult6 oiit b"^ jplifee 
Mi^gstlieni; like a filed pcin*e among ]^^- 
rt^^ ^ncoiirse 6f atoms; and indeed I iaUik, 
iiffier I began to collect myself a little, I eoitld 
ferfTy 6bsefve that I myself, standing finh in tlfe 
lAiast of the hubbub, with my arms folded at 
mos est, attrai^ted some notice from a feW of 
th^e thai were hurfying past me, to and fhS' 
i^d ever and anoii. Whether I looked like S 
^eiit eitlier in esse or in po^e, I kno# not, biti 

I . I . " Some fell to such pemsBl of my face, 
Aa they would draw me ;" 

#h% I, in the meantime, could begin to diMO- 
^CT here and there ai few persons of riiore quies- 
cent demeanour, who looked like som^ of those 
uiiibrtunates, at whose cxpence this sup^b 
i6ene Of miction is maintained and kept ici ae- 
HoiS. Mbniey may b« tonipared to a momoitihii 
t^impetiis, of which one body loses as ihudi as 
It tA^parts to another. The dient, aiter havllig 
thiAsferred a cert^h impetus to his agent, los^ 
part of his alacrity, and is apt to stand still in the 
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Failiianiait-HoaBe, with a ratlnr diicnnMlitBr 
ur ; while he sees his agent (consolatory tpedbih 
de !) inspired with the momentam of whidi be 
faims^f is divested, and spinning about in eray 
Stat of curve, - elKpsis, and parabola. The an- 
xious gaze with whit^ these individuals seemed 
to be contemplating the toss and tumult anoDd 
them, formed a sufficient distinction between 
them and the cool, unconcerned, calmly pen^i- 
caoous I)r Morris. It was evident, that they 
could not at all enter, with any delight kindred 
to mine, into the sentim^t of the luxurious Kpi- 
curean, 

" Suave mari magno turbantibus squora ventu, 
£ tnta alterius roagnum apectare labOTem." 

Such of these litigants, again, as had come ftora 
the country, could be easily pointed out fiom 
amcHig the other clients. Here and there I no- 
ticed a &r-travelled Gafier, conspicuous for his 
farmer's cOat of gtey, or lightest deruleaii tinc- 
ture — ^his staff in his ungloved homy finger^- 
and his douted 8hoon,or tall, stro^ht, dissoloored 
pair o[ top-boots, walking about without reflect- 
ing, — to judge ii^m his aspect, — t^at the persons 
by whom he was surrounded bad mouUis whkA 
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voiild make very little of demolishmg a litij^ous 
farmer, witii bis whole stock and plenishing, and 
leaving no more vestige of him than remained of 
Actseon; after he fell in with, those very instru- 
ments which' he himself had been wont to em- 
ploy in the chase. He need only look about 
Um, and see the whole pack. Here are, 

1 . " ■ " 
. " PaiDphagus et Dorceus et Oribasus ; Arcades omnes ; 

Nebioplionusque valeua et trux cum Lsel^e TheroD, 
~ Et pedibuB Pterelas et luribuB utilis Agre, 
I HyWusque fero Buper percuasiia ab apro. 

Deque Inpo concepta Nape, pecudesque secuta 

J>oailenia, et natk comiutA Hoipya duobiu, 

Et substricta gerena SIcyanius ilia Ladott; 

Et niveia Leucon^ et villis Asbolus atris, 

Et pkI^p Dicteo sed matre Lacomde nati 

Labros et Agriodos, et acuta vocis Hylactor , 

Quosque referre mora eat." 

If he had once feirly got into difficulties, and 
" a poinding" had gone out against him, the 
following would also apply, 

' , " lUe fngit per qoiE fuerat loca Kept Becutua 
Heu 1 famuloB fugit ipse auos. Clamare Ubebat 
Actfeon ego sum : Dominum cognoscite Tcstrum. 
VoU animo demmt; resonat latratibiu tether." 

:NeitJ^ Pamphagus, nor Labroe, nor Ladon of 
(3>0;*f.sutetrictailiB," nor Leucon with thewhite 
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wig. ti(X Asbolus with the black hur, nor the 
swift feet of Fterelas, ncfr the keen noBtrils.of 
Agre, nor the sharp bark of Hylactor, will re. 
lax into quiescence at his bidding, ytho&e petU 
Hons had so often been suffici^t to set all their 
en^gies in moticHi. How little will the memory 
of all his fees avail ? how cruelly must he. fed 
their iangs, whose snarling threats and tcaruig 
tHiset had idForded to himself so much matter of 
gratulation and applause, wh^ some other wAs 
the victim ! 

Contrasted with the elder and matui'er ." men 
of business," who are genially attined in 4db»- 
hues, the ridng generation of' Dftardy*09tks 
make a very shining appearance. — ^The chut df 
a process newly wakened from its d^p of lujit- 
rums is a sad thing on a snow-white pair of 
breeches ; but it is amazing how dean and, bril'- 
liant these young gentlemen oontriv^fto look, 
and they deserve the utmost credit, for it; for 
besides the venerable powder trf resusdtated pi- 
pers and documoits, no trifling quantity of dust 
must be brought into the Parliament-House by 
the shoes of the multitude resorting thither, and 
kept flying about by the stir of their tuijnultitous 
parade. IHiey ue really the, finest beaux I have 
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nen in this dty, or 90 at least th^ appeared to 
be, under the &rourable circunistances of cm- 
tiast in which I saw them. Their bright oUvefBur- 
fonts, with glossy collai« of Telvet^— theur smart 
green riding jackets,— their waistcoats beaming 
in B& the divo'sified dazzle of stripe and spot,— 
thdr nedcdoths ^ la Waterloo, or d la SettJier-^ 
bU these ndnbows of glory could not fall to 
charm the eye with a delightful sense of splen- 
dour, among such an immense hazy atmosphere 
of rusty black broad-cloth, and tattered bombo- 
scMis. The military swagger affected by some 
of these spruce seribes, and the ferociotis audacitj* 
^th whi^ they seemed to be hurling thdr 
Inmohes of briefs &om one desk to anothn, form- 
ed an equally striking contrast to the staid and 
measured step of the meditating pale-&ced coun- 
selors up to the ears in occupation on theone side, 
-^and'tbe careless pococurante lounge of their 
less busy juniors on the other. What a fine sub- 
ject all this might have been for poor Bunbury ! 
I wonder what made your friend Rose say, 

" Your Dandy's at a diicoimt out of lAmdoa." 

The Advocates, in the midst of their peripate- 
•tidmi/nedve their &ir proportion of all ^edwt 
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.^^ .}* t%^> VT^ -Ithifs, perhaps, some youDg 
ffiffi «f it^ ,l»9^7 .W?y >ve lyi ftpppi^titi^i^ pf 

j9(;gi;^K(iiig a fine so^r l»royq;i» to j^hich ^1^ 
f^Qg^ilc^ifMTS ^ni^t 1^ l^ye been very lik^ to 
If^^ain^^ugh tffeinediiun af;ha^ .9^*^J- .-^^^^^ 

,,:^,^hoie,,tl^ey ^ s 'v^eU-fl^riven |(^]3di)g i^,{>f 

4^in^u^.j;f)ri399n8ult$ ; but Tcerta^^r (jould n^t 

,1)1^ >Tpvi|d,t:^k Qf,setti|ig down as bd^lj^J^gj 
^^o.^i^^ajty future Voets apd^oitiers. ,:por,^ej 
;^9St p^ -however, they are at jleaft so q^^d' 
,|f8,to.^ear^^ own I^, u^ ao |p ^aiSEprd t^tf 
initiated a fair opportunity of ii^s{^Ct|^ .tl]f^r 
,;f^ou8 cQi^rmations of .Cfjauium. ^sf^ff* in- 
c^^^ bury all b^uties »ad 4!?^.*^ ^Pi^^.PJ^ 
^bii^'^nest of J^tfr^e-hnir a^jpQinaU],ni, ^jch^is 
Jp ,^,p^Ce twi^Jly adh,efre|d,.to,by t^e,G^^j^ 
^j}e ; /(^r jy<pn jn^t .^P*??'' ^^ ^fjIff^^J?*!,^^ 
^^^ttish '^ar is f^ from b<eing ^eg^a|£d in tiie 
.g^e^i^if^;^! raann^ jvi|;h ^t ^^f W^lfpiiis^- 
, jjpall ; and ^bjc^^ t^dvopates, who. ^pjd ^^ ^^^^^ 
j^t5ia^9n,p^^er,tlfe pr(^wn,^are.^t Ijb^ 
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present the mixture of bushy heads 0^9itdr, d ta 
BerUn, or d 7a Co»»ack, with stiff rows of cui%, 
toupees, and tlffee taSs, presents- a-broken and 
' pyebald sort of aspect, to which my southerb 

■ opticscanhot easily recondle themselTes.- Pct- 
haps it were best to re-instate the wig^in its'fml 
lights, and make it a tine giia non in t3ie w^^- 
robe of every counsellor ; forifitbe'fcdrly allow- 

■ ed to disappear, the gown wiH prbbablyfdlldw ; 
and in process of time, we may see -the ve^ 
Judges, like those Mr Fearon saw in Connecti- 
cut, giving dedsions in loose great coats, stid 
Hack ffllk neckcloths. ' 

Another circumstance that offended me in t&e 

appearance of the barristers, is their total want 

of rule in regard to their nether integuments. I, 

' that have been a Pro-proctor in my day.'canhot 

" away With boots, trowsers, and gidters, worn utir 

' dei a'gDwn. I think a gown impEes ^esa, arid 

' that the advocates should wear nothing but black 

breeches and stockings when in court, as is the 

case in the south. These are'very small rnatters ; 

' but it is astonishing how much efiect such small 

" iriatters produce in the general appearance of a 

Court of Justice — whelre,ind^, above aUplacbs 

' in t^ world, propriety of appearance; in regard 
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even to the most minute things, should always 
be studiously considered. 

Ever your*s, 

P. M. 
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LETTER XXX. 



TO THE SAME. 



By degrees I won my way through several 
different currents of the crowd, and established 
myself with my back to the wall, full in the 
centre of the Advocates' side of the house. Here 
I oould find leisure and opportunity to study 
the minutis of the whole scene, and in particu- 
lar to " fill in my foreground," as the painter's 
phrase runs, mudi more acoirately than when I 
was myself mingled in the central tumult o£ the 
place. My position resembled that of a person 
- visiting a peristrephic panorama, who, himsdf 
immoveable m a darksome comer, beholds the 
whole dust and glare of some fiery battle pass, 
doud upcm doud, and flash upon flash, before 
his eyes. Here might be seen some of the 
" Magnanimi Heroes," deaving into the mass. 
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like furious wedges, in order to readi their ap- 
pointed station — and traced in thekulterior pip- 
gress only by the casual glimpse of "die prov^ 
horse-hair nodding on the crest"; — :whUe ot^ei[f, 
equally detennined. and keen mn'ftfLftxini futxuAnf, 
fiom their stature and a^Uty, might ^?& fUf^ 
' properly compared to so many shuttles dnyen 
through the threads of an intricate w^h by K^qe 
DJmble-JQinted weavo*, mUxfti jur mkaa Maxxra^i- 0^ 
one side might be observed somefirst-r^te clwa- 
;|iion, pausing for a moment with agrin of bloody 
relaxation; to breathe after one ferocious andtti- 
ujnpbant chaige — his plump Saneho Fanza bu'n- 
]y arranging his harness ibr the next, no less fero- 
(dous. On another sits some less sudcess^l oomha- 
tant, all his features screwed and twisted togefho^, 
smarting und^r the lash of a sarcasm — t>r. gazing 
blankly: about bl99, imperfectly recovered. fiwm 
the stun of a retort ; ^hile perhaps some yoUng 
beardless Esquire, burning for his spurs, . may be 
discovered eyeing both of these asjqnce^ envious 
even of the cuts of the vanquished, gAd ansi^Mis, 
at all hazards, Uke Uriah (he Hittite, that.some 
letter mi^t r^ich the directors of the ^y, say- 
ing, ** Set ye this man in the front of the batUe^" 
J^.fjder ftnd.Qio)%,etAplDyed advocates*'!^ 
huve dcH>e with: my fsgiilitudes; :§c«nffd 'for the 
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most part, when not actually engaged in pleail- 
ing, to have the habit of seating themselves on 
the benches, which extend along the whole rear 
of theif station. Here the veteran might be 
seen eJth^ poring over the materials of some 
future discussion, or contesting bitteriy ■with 
some brother veteran the propriety of some late 
decision, or perhaps listening with sweet smiles 
to the talk of sbnle uncovered Agent, vi^hose 
hand in his fob seemed to give promise of aconv- 
ing fee. The most Of the younger ones seemed 
either to promenade with an air of utter non- 
balance, or to collect into groupes of four, five, 
or siK, from whence the loud and husky cackle 
of some, leading characters might be heard ever 
.and anon ri»ng triumphantly above the usual 
hum of the fdace. I could soon discover, that 
there are some half-dozen, perhaps, of professed 
: wits and story-tellers, the droppings of whose 
inspiration are sufficient to attract round each of 
them, when he sets himself on his legs in the 
middle of the floor, a proper allowance of eyes 
andmouths to glistenandgapeover the morning's 
budget of good things — scone new ei^entriciiy 

of Lord H— — , or broad bon-mot of Mr C . 

The nde <rf' the Hall frequented by these wor- 
thies, is heated by two or three large iron-stoves ; 
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apd &pm the custom of louDging during the win- 
tier-mpnths in the immediate yidnity of these 
c^tres of comfort, the Inrristars of facetious dis-^ 
portion have been christened by one of theip 
brethren, the " wits of the Stove-sdiool." But^ 
ijideed, for aught I see, the jotu-neyman dnys of 
the whole of the young Scotch advocates might, 
with great propriety, bel called by the simple 
collective, — Stove-hood. 

What has a more striking effect, however, 
iban even the glee and metriment of these young 
people dose at hand, is the sound of pleaders 
pleading at a distance, the music of whose elocu- 
tion, heard separate &om its meaning, is not, for 
the most part, such ,as to tempt a nearer ap- 
proach. At one Sar, the wig of the Judge is 
seen scarcely over-topping the mass of eager^ 
bent-forward, listening admirers, assembled to 
do honour to some &vourite speaker of the day 
r-their faces already arrayed in an appropriate 
smile, wherewith to wdcome the expected joke 
■ — or fixed in the attitude of discernment and 
penetration, as if resolved that no Unk of his 
cunning chunof ratiodnation should escape their 
scrutiny. At another extremity, the whole pa- 
raphernalia of the Judge's attire are exposed full 
to vision — ^all the benches around his tribu: 
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lUQ deseHleid' ind toiahtless, vfhille some WoWfi 
some' prosei', to' "i^hom nobody listens etoe^ 
fejtti necessity, ii seen thumbing tfic Rir bef6re 
Bittt' in dl fhe i^nies of ut^artakeli earneatheito;> 
Ms hoarse daraorous voic6 floating desolatdy 
^[^ ^in air, ^' like the voice of a man cryii^ in 
tlie *ildemess'— whom no man heareth." 

It^e appearance of the Judges, or tiwrda Ordf- 
naries, themselves, next attracted my attelrtSdh, 
and I walked roimd the Hall to smrey them, 
CTCh in rotation, at hts particular Bar. Thetc 
dre'ss is quite different from what we are accil»f 
fomed to in oin* civil courts in £ki^and, a^ 
bears much more resemblance to what I have 
seen in the portr^ts of the old Presidents of the 
French Parliaments. Indeed I believe it is not 
widely different from this ; for the Court of Se^ 
sion wals ori^nally formed upon the model of 
^e Parliament of Paris, and its costume Was 
borrowed from that illustrious court, as well as 
its constitution. The Judges have wigs some- 
what diflerent fi'om those of the Advocates, and 
larger in dimension ; but their gowns are very 
splendid things, being composed of purple-velvet 
and blue cloth and silk, with' a great variety of 
knots and ornaments of all kinds. I could not fee 
this vestment without much respect, when I rfr- 
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AteMd m the great nomter of men cdcbriiliU 
both' for gyeathess ahd goodiics titat Jure Won ft 
Itiffthe aaHbegownin which t}ieTeneribleZ>amstti 
Fbi't]i»rofCallodendelivired jtidjgmeni— M wticfc 
Ka^es, aAd Hiiles, and Braxfl^d, and Moo^ 
b6dck>> and Woodhoaseleb— "and kt^/ periiil/^ 
greater «tttn ^, id which fihrir «^ dot&ed; ^^ * 
It st3MCk me, tiiat the Judges in thk OtXtik 
Court were rather younger nien than W^ ctfni*. 
^only see dn the &encfa m axi Engli^ CoOrt tH 
Ldrw ; but ihdr phynognomies, and- the manned 
in . Which tiiey seemed to be listening to tiM 
plead«? before than, were in general cpnte a« I 
tould hare wished td see them. At one eQd sttt 

Xjord & -, brother to the eXfsdkht fliatoriaM 

br tii«ec^ arid Trana^or of Aristotl^a Rhetorick 
And Ethics. He has at first sight an air oShaA- 
ttesfl abotit him, and seems as if he grudged Ute 
lAbour of ISliiig up his eyes to view die counte- 
nance of the person addressing him. But every 
now and then, he muttered some short question 
or remu'k, which ^owed abundantly that his in- 
tdtle<^ was awake to all the intricacies of tb6 
ei^ ; and I could see, that when the Adrocaki^ 
Were done, he had no difficulty iii separaUng the 
vf the plea from all the ftdventidous 
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tiatm with which their biiefii had iiwtnioted 
^^fa- to cl9g and emburasi it. He has a eounJ 
t^papce voy expressive <^ acumm, and a pair 
ff tike 0tie9t black ey<e9 1 6v& saw, iJtfiou^ he 
cpBHiciQly ^pB th6m>h4f-.^i^i>uded under tit^ 
Uds-— and I l^te nordcubt, from the mode in 
w}HQh h<e deUvcied hipaEel& that he ttfust have 
been e most-aocomplbhed debater wb6ii ^t^-the 
Bar. At the other extremit^i the greatest stream 
'f£ business seemed to' rush in the directkm of 

iMwd P -'8 tribunal. 'Hiis Judge h^ the 

ii^t d^ghtf^l expression of suavity and {m^ 
l^oe Tax bis loc^ and manner, that I ever saw 
in Wy Judge, 'vinjees it be oiu* own venend)le old 
Chaocellor Bldt^, Tl^ calm conscientioas way 
hi 'which he ^eem^ to listen to every thing that 
s^as said; the mild good-temp^rd smile Tfith 
which he showed every now aifd then that he 
waa not to b^ deceived by any subtilty or 
quirk, and the clear and distinct manner in 
which he ^plained the grounds of his decision, 
left Me at no loss to account for the extraordi-F 
nary pressure of business with whidi.tbis excd- 
leat Judge appeared to be surrounded. Before 
these two Lords it was, that all the princsp&l 
cause? pf the morning appeared to be argued. 
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I htqipened to be standing dose bedde Lwd 

- P *s Bar, when a pleading was gcing oa fat 

aliment of a natural child, at the instance of a 
servant-we&ch against an Irish student, who had 
come toEdinbu^hteattend the Medical Classes. 
The native of the Emo-ald Isle was perscaially 
present in rear of his counsel, arrayed in a* tar- 
nished green great-^xwt, and muttering IntteT' 
I7 in his nati<Hial accent I beard him say to one 
near him, that he had been prevented from getting 
out of the way in proper time, by the harsh pro- 
cedure of a grocer in Drummond Slroet, whose 
account was unpaid, and who had detuned him 
by what he called a " meditatione fugas war^i 
rant." The poor girl's case was set forth with 
great breadth of coloiuing and verity o£ detail 
by Mr Clerk, (a fine sagacious-looking old gen- 
tleman, of whom I. shall speak anon,) and the 
Bar was speedily surrounded by dose ranks of 
listeners. Mr Jeffirey, who was of counsd for the 
son of Erin, observed that the exceeding rapi^ 
pidity with which the crowd dustered Itself 
around did not escape my attention, and whis- 
pered to me, that cases of this kind are always 
honoured with an especial allowance of such ho- 
nour — ^being regarded as elegant ni^tr, or taste- 

VOI,. II. c 
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ful rdaxations from the drier routine of ordinary 
practice — somewhat like snatches of the Belles- 
Lettres in the midst of a coarse of hard reading. 
I could perceive, that even the grimmest and 
most morose-looking Men of Business would, in 
passing, endeavour to wedge their noses into the 
" crowd, and after catching a few words of the 
pleading, would turn away grinning like satyrs, 
with the relish o£ what they had beard still 
mantling in thdr opaque imaginations. Jeffrey 
also told me, that Irish cases of the sort above- 
mentioned are extremely frequent even in the 
Scottish courts ; and, indeed, the great Philips 
himself seems never to enjoy the full command 
and swing of his powers, unless oa the subject oi 
a seduction ; so that it may be said with truth 
of this wonderful man, and the gallant nation to 
which he belongs, that they mutually stand in 
much need of each other. 

" 'Ti> well that the]r should lio, to he may shiae." 

P. M . 
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LETTER XXXI. 



yO THE SAME. 



Deab Williams, 
The walls of this Outer House are in general 
quite bare ; for the few old portraits hung here 
and there, are insufficient to produce any im- 
pression in the genial view ; but the Hall has 
lately recMved one very important ornament- 
namely, a statue of the late Lord Melville by 
Ch^itry, which has been placed on a pedestal c^ 
considerable elevation in the centre of the floor. 
As a piece of art, I cannot say that I consider 
this statue as at all equal to some others t>y the 
same masterly hand, which I hare seen else* 
where. I am aware, however, that it is seen to 
very little advantage in the situation where it is 
placed ; and, moreover, that no statue can be 
seen to its utmost advantage, when it is quite 
new from the chisel of the sculptor. It requires 
some time before the marble can be made to re- 
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coti^le iteelf with tJde atmosphere ai'olilid it; 
and while the surface continues to offend tiie 
eye by its first cold glare .of clialky whiteness, 
it is not quite easy for an ordinary connoisseur 
to form a prop^ idea of the lines and forms set 
forth in tliis unharmonious material. Making 
allowance for all this, however, I can scarcely 
bring myself to imagine, that ttie statue of Hel- 
Tille will ever be thought to do honour to the 
genius of Chantry. There is some skill dis- 
played in the management of the Viscount's 
robes ; and in the lace itself, there is a very con- 
udoable lik^iess to Lord Melville— which is 
Plough, as your recollection must well assure 
jou, to save it from any want of expressiveness. 
But the effect of the whole is, I think, very tri- 
vial, compared with what such an artist might 
have been expected to produce, when he bad so 
&)$ B subject as Dundas to stimulate his ener- 
^es. It is not often, now-a-days, that an artist 
can hope, to meet with such a union of intellec- 
tual and corporeal grandeur, as were joined to- 
gether in this Friend and Brother of William 
Pitt. 

This statue has been erected entirely at the ex- 
pence of the gentlemen of the Scottish Bar, and 
it is imposnble not to admire and honour the 
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feelings, which csUed forth from them such a 
magnificent mark of respect tor the memory of 
their illufitrious Brother.- Lord Hdville. walked 
the boards of the Parliament House during no 
less than twenty years, before he beg^i to reside 
constantly in London as Treasurer of the 'Navy ; 
and during the fdiole of this period, his happy 
temper and manners, and friendly open-hearted 
disposition, rendered him a universal &vourite 
among aU that followed the same course of life. 
By all true Scotfjmien, indeed, erf" whatever party 
in churdi or 9tate, Melville was always r^arded 
with an eye pf kindliness and partiality. Whig 
«id Tory agreed in loving him ; and how eould 
it fae otherwise, for although nobody mrely oould 
be more firm in his political prindples than he 
himself was, he allowed no feelings, arimig out 
of diese principles, to affect his behaviour in the 
intercourse of common Ufe. He was always 
happy to drink his botUf of port with any wcx- 
thy man of any party ; and he was always happy 
tp oblige personally those, in common with whom 
he had any recollections of good-humoured fesr 
tivity. But the great source of his populari^ 
was unquestionably nothing more than his ipti- 
inate and most familiar acquaintance with tiie 
actual state of Scotland, and its iphabitants, and 
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all their affdrs. Here in Edinbiirgh, unless 
Mr W— — exaggerates very much, there Was 
no person of any consideration, whose whole 
connections and coflcems were not perfectly well 
known to him. And I already begin to see 
enough of the structure of Scottish society, to 
appreciate somewhat of the advantages which 
this knowledge must have placed in the hands of 
so accomplished a statesman. The services which 
he had' rendered to this part of the island were 
acknowledged by the greater part of those, who 
by no means approved of the general system of 
policy in which- he had so great a share ; and 
amcmg the subscribers to his statue were very 
muiy, whose names no solicitation could hive 
brought to appear under any similar proposals 
with regard to any other Tory in the world.* 



* Aa one little trait, illustrative of Lord Melrille's maan« 
of conducting himself to the people of Scotland, X may men- 
tion, that to the latest period of his life, whenever he came to 
Edinburgh, be made a point of calling in person on all the old 
ladies with whom be had been acquainted in the days of his 
youth. He might be seen going about, and climbing up to 
the most aerial habilactda of ancient maidens and widows ; aniA 
it is probable he gained more by this, than he could have 
gained by almost any other thing, even in the good opinioa 
of people who might themselves be vainly desirous of having 
nn interview with the great statesman. 
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In the two Inner Houses, as they are called, 
(where causes are ultimately dedded by the two 
great Divisions of the Court,) are placed statues 
of two of the most eminent persons that have ever 
presided otct the administration of justice in 
Scotland. In the hall of the Second Division, 
behind the chair of the Lord Justice Clerk, who 
preddes on tiiat bench, is placed the statue of 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden ; and in a similar 
situation, in the First Division, that of the Lord 
President Blmr, who died only a few yews aga 
The statue of CuUoden is by Roubilliac, and exe- 
cuted quite in his usual style as to its detail ; but 
the earnest attitude of the Judge, stooping for- 
ward and extending his right hand, and the noble 
character of his -physiognomy, are sufficient to 
redeem many of those defects which all must 
perceive. The other statue — that of Blair, is 
another work of Chantry, and, 1 think, a vastly 
superior one to the Melville. The drapery, in- 
deed, is very &ulty — it is narrow and scanty, 
and appears to ding to the limbs like the wet 
tunic of the Venus Anadyomene. But nothing 
can be grander than the attitude and whole air 
of the figure. The Judge is not represented as 
leaning forward, and speaking with eagerness 
like Forbes, but as bending his head towards the 
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{^onnd. and folded in the utmost depth of quiet 
meditation ; and this, I think, ^ews the con- 
ception of a much greater artist than the French- 
man. The head itself is one of the most superb 
things that either Nature or Art has produced 
in modem times. The fordiead is. tot^y bald, 
and shaped in a most heroic style of beauty — 
the nose springs from its arch with the finnness 
and breadth of a genuine antique— the lips are 
drawn together and compressed in a way that 
gives the idea of intensest abstraction— and the 
whole bead is such, that it might almost be pla- 
ced upon the bust of the Theseus, without ofience 
to the majesty of that inimitable torso. The most 
wonderful circumstance is, that, unless all my 
fiiends be deceived, the statue, in all these pointy 
is a most ^thfiil copy of the original. Kor, to 
judge from the style in which the memory of 
the man is spoken of by all with whom I have 
conversed on the subject of his merits, am I in- 
clined to doubt that it may have been so. He 
died very suddenly, and in the same week with 
^rd Melville, who had been through life his 
most dear and intimate friend ; and the sensation 
produced all over Scotland by this two-fold ca- 
- lamity, is represented to have been one of the 
most impressive and awful things in the wwld. 
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In ri^ud to the best interests of tite ScotUsh 
nation, perhaps the Judge might be even a great- 
er loss than the Statesman ; for there seems to be 
no reason to doubt, that he was cut off not far 
from the commencement of a judicial career, 
whidi, if it had been continued throu^ such a 
space of time as the ordinary course of nature 
might have promised, would have done more for 
perfecting the structure of the Civil Jmispru- 
^^ice of Scotland, than is likdy to be aconn- 
pUshed under many successive generations of 
less extraordinary men^ It would appear as if 
^fae whole of his dear and commanding intdlect 
Ind been framed and tempered in such a way. 
as to qualify him peculiarly and expressly foe 
being what Ihe Stagyrite has jinely called " a li- 
ving Equity" — one of die happiest, and perhaps 
one of the rarest, of idl the combinations of men- 
tal powers. By all men of all parties, the merits 
of this great man also were alike acknowledged, 
and his memory is at this moment alike had in 
reverence by them all, Even the keenest of his 
now surviving political opponents, himself one 
of the greatest lawyers that Scotland ever has 
produced, is sMd to have contemplated the su- 
premje intellect of -Blair with a feeling of re- 
spectfulness not much akin to the common cast 
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of his diqiositioii. After hearing tfte Trtmieat 
OTertuTQ, without an e£fort, in the course of a 
few dear and short sentences, a whole mass of 
ingenious soj^iistry, which it had cost hinisdf 
much labour to erect, and which appeared to be 
regarded as insurmountable by all the rest of his 
audience^ this great Barrister is .said to have sat 
for a few seconds, ruminating with much bitter- 
ness on the discomfiture of his cause, and then to 
have muttered between his teeth, " My man \ 
God Almighty spared nae pains when he made 
your brains." Those that hare seen Mr Clerk 
and know his peculiarities, appreciate the value 
of this compliment, and do not think the less 
of it because of its coarseness. 
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TO THE SAME. 



I BELIEVE I repeated to you, at the close of 
iny last letter, a remark of Mr Clerk ooncem- 
ing the Fresidrait Blair. This Mr Clerk is un- 
questionaUy, at the present time, the greatest 
man amongtiiose who dmve their chi^&me from 
tiieii appearances at the Scottish Bar. His face 
and figure attracted my particular attention, be- 
fore I had the least knowledge of his name, or 
fiuspidon f^ his surpassing celebrity. He has, 
by some acddent in infancy, been made lame in 
<cnie of his limbs ; but be has notwithstanding 
every appetrance of great bodily vigour and ac- 
tivity. 

I remember your instructions concerning the 
Barristers of Scotland, and aAer having visited 
their Courts with great assiduity, during the 
greater part of my stay in this place, shall now 
proceed to draw you portraits of the nlost emi- 
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pent, as nearly as I can hit it, in the style you 
wish me to employ. I must begin with Mr Clerk, 
for, by the unanimous consent of his brethren, 
and indeed of the whole of the profession, he 
is the present Covyphteus of the Bar — Juru con~ 
rukorum sui setMUJhcUe princept. Others there 
are that surpass him in a few particular points, 
both of learning and of practice ; but, on the 
whole, his superiority is entirely tmrivalled and 
undisputed. Those who approach tiie nearest to 
him, are indeed so much his juniors, that he can- 
not fail to have an immense ascend^icy orer 
them, both ftom the actual advantages of his 
longer study and experience, and, without offence 
to him or them be it added, from the effects of 
their early admiration of him, while he was as 
yet far above their sphere. Do not suppose, 
however, that I mean to represent any part of the 
respect with which these gentlemen treat their 
senior, as the result of empty prejudice. Never 
was any man less of a quack than Mr Clerk ; 
the very essence of his character is scom of orna- 
ment, and utter loathing of affectation. He is 
the pl^nest, the shrewdest, and the most sarcas- 
tic of men ; his sc^tre owes the whole of its 
pow^ to its weight — nothing to ^tter. 

It is impossible to imagine a physiognomy 
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morfe expressive of ttie character of a great 
lawyer and barrister. The features are in them- 
8elT>es good — at least a painter would call them 
80;~and tiie upper part of the profile has aa fine 
Imes as could be wi^ied. But then, how the/ 
habits of the- imnd- have stamped their traces 
m every p^ of the face l What sharpness, what 
xasoT-like sh^pness, has indent^ itself about 
the writikles of Ms eye-iids; the eyMtbemselves 
so quick^ «o gr^y, such baffles of scrutiny, such' 
exqui^te sci<utinizers, how they chmge their ex- 
pression—it seems almost how :they change- their 
colour — diiffcing ^om contracted, concentrated 
Uadmess, thilau^ eveiy shade of brown, blu^ 
green, and haa%l, back into their own open, 
gleaming gray again ! How they f^ten into a 
smile (^disdaB».'-^Amtotle«ays, that all laughter 
springs from emotions of conscious superiori- 
ty,— I never saw -the Stogyrlte so well illustrat- 
ed, as in the smile of diis gentleman. He seems 
to be affected with the most delig^tfid and 
bahny fedings, by the ccmtemplation of some s(^ 
headed, prosing drivdler, racldng his poor brun, 
or bdlowing his lungs out — all about something 
which he, the smiler, sees through so thorough- 
ly, so dis^cUy. Blunder follows blunder ; the 
mist thuikens about the brain of the bewildered 
hammers; anderery plunge of the Ix^-trottert— 
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every deepening dutde of his confuskHi-^iB at- 
tested by some more copious infusion of Satdo- 
nic suavity, into the horrible, ghastly, griuning 
smOe of the happy Mr Clerk. How he chucklei 
over the stdemn apwm whom he hath iairly got 
into his power ! When he rises, at the conclusian 
of his display, he seems to collect himself like a 
kite above a covey of partridges ; he is in no 
hurry to come down, but holds his victims 
** with his guttering eye," and smiles sweetly* 
and yet more sweetly, the bitter assurance of 
their coming fate ; then out he stretches his ann« 
as the kite may his wing, and changing the smile 
by degrees into a frown, and drawing down his 
eye-ln*ows from their altitude among the wrink- 
les of his forehead, and making them to han^ 
like fringes quite over his diminishing and 
brightening ^es, and mingling a tincture of 
deeper scorn in the wave of his lips, and pro- 
jecting his chin, and 8u£Eusing his whole fac« 
with the Very livery of wrath, how he pounces 
with a scream lipdn his prey — imd, may the Lord 

have mercy upon their unhappy souls ! 

He is so sure of himself, and he has the happy 
knack of seeming to be so sure of his ease, that 
the least appearance of labour, en* concent or 
n icety of arrangement, or lUxuracy of expre8si<«i, 
w nuld tak|e away from the impoeing effect of his 
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cool, earelesSiSOorDful, and determined negUgenoe. 
Even t^e greatest of his opp<Hients sit as it were 
rebuked before his gaze of intolerable derision. 
But cardess and scornful as he is, what a dis- 
play of skilfiilness in the way of putting his 
statements ; what command of intellect in the 
itrength with which he deals the irresistible 
hiowB of his arguments — blows of all kinds, ./S^ 
bora, erogs-butUekergi but most often snd most 
deli^tedly sheer^^ic^; — choj^pert. — " Art est ee- 
lare artem" is his motto ; or rather, " Usu» ipse 
natura eatf fat: where was there ever such an 
instance v£ the certain sway of tact and expe- 
rience ? It is truly a ddightful thing, to be a 
witness of this mighty intdlectualgladiator,scat. 
tering every thing before him, like a king, upon 
his old accustomed arena ; with an eye swift as 
Ughtning to discover the unguarded point <^his 
adversary, and a hand steady as iron to direct his 
weapon, and a mask of impenetrate stuff, that 
throws back, like a rock, the prying gaze that 
-would dare to retaliate upon his own lynx-like 
penetration— what a champion is here ! It is no 
wonder that every litigant in this covenanting 
land, ^ould have learned, to Look on it as a mere 
tempting t^ Providence to omit retaining John 
Clerk. 
As might be expected from a man of his stand- 
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ing in years and in talent, this great advocate 
disdains to speak any other than the language of 
lus own country. I am not sure, indeed, but 
there may be some little tinge of affectation in 
tlus pertinacious adherence to both the words, 
and die music of his Doric dialect. However, 
as he has perfectly the appearance and manners 
of a gentleman, and even, every now aud then, 
{when it so Ukes him), something of the air of the 
courtier about him, — there is an impression quite 
the reverse of vulgarity produced by the mode 
of his speaking ; and, in this respect, he is cer- 
tainly quite in a different situation from some c£ 
his youngerbretbren, who have not the excuse 
of age for the breadth of their utterance, nor, 
what is perhaps of greater importance, the same 
truly antique style in its breadth. Of this, indeed, 
I' could hot pretend to be a judge ; but some 
of my friends assured me, that nothing could 
be more mailed than the difference- between 
the Scotch of those who learned it sixty years 
ago, and that of this younger generation. These 
last, they observed, have few opportunities c£ 
bearing Scotdi spoken, but among servants, &c. 
so that there dings to all their own expressions, 
When they make use of the neglected dialect, a 
rich flavour of the hall, or the stable. Now, Mr 
Clerk, who is a man of excell^it &mily and 
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fiuhion,. spent alllns early years among ladies 
and gentlemen, who spoke nothing whatever 
but Scotdi ; and even I could observe {or so, at 
leasts I persuaded myself), that his language had 
a certain cast of elegance, even in the utmost 
breadth. But the truUi "i^ that the matter of his 
orations is far too good to allow of much attri- 
tion being paid to its manner ; and after a little 
time I scarcely remarked that he was speaking 
a dialect difTerent from my own, excepting 
when, screwing his features into their utmost 
Httemess, or else relaxing them into their 
broadest glee, he launched forth some mysterious 
vonacularism of wrath or merriment, to the ten- 
fold confusion or tenfold delight of those for 
whose use it was intended. 

I had almost forgotten to mention, that this old 
banister, who at the Bar has so mudi the ur of 
having never thought of anything but his pro- 
fession, is, in fact, qtute the reverse of a mere 
lawyer. Like old Voet, idio used to be so 
much laughed at by the Leyden jurisconsults 
ior his frequenting the town-hall in that dty, 
(where tbere is, it seems, a very curious ocdlec 
tion of paintings), Mr Clerk is a ^reat connoiti 
seur in pictures, and devotes to them a very con 
sidersble portion of hii time. He is not a mere 

VOL II. n 
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.cbiiDoisseur, however, and, indeed, I suspect, cax- 
■ries as much true knowledge of the art in his little 
finger, as the whole reporting committee of the 
Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh dointlKirheads. 
The truth is, that he is himself a capital artist, and 
had be given himself entirely to the art lie loves 
sf> well, would b^ve been, I have little {doub^, ^>y 
iar the greatest master Scotland ever has produ- 
ced. I went one day, by mei:e aoddent, intp 
my friend ;Jdbn Ballaqlype'^ S^le-roopa, at the 
moment when that most cunning of all temp;^a? 
had in his hand a little pen and ink sketch by 
Mr Clerk, drawn upon the outer page c£ a 
redaiming petition — ^probably while some stu- 
pid opponent supposed himself to be uttering 
things highly worthy of Mr Clerk's undivided 
attention. I bought the so^p for a mere trifle ; 
but I assure you I value it very highly. I have 
shown it to Mrs , and Tom -; — , and seve- 
ral others of my iriends, and they all agree it is 
quite a ijrau. The subject ia Bathsbeba, wilh 
ha foot in the water. The David is inimitaUe. 
Mr Clerk is a mighty patrcm of wrti&ta, and has 
a splendid gallery of pictures in his own posses- 
Noa. But of it I shall perhaps have another op- 
pOTtunity of iq>eaking. His rage £ca collecting) 
however, is by no means confined to piptwres- 
He has a stock of dogs, that would serve to keep 
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the vfhcie population of a Mahometttn city in 
dugust. and a perfect m^iagerie of the genus 
Felinum. If one goes to consult him in his 
own chamba^, I am told he is usually to \^ 
found sitting with a huge Uack Tom cat on his 
shoulder, (like the black Foodie of Albertus 
Magnus,) and surrounded in every directimi 
with familiars of the same species, but of lesser 
dimensions' — 

. i" Spirit!, black, white, and gi^." 

The great Tom, however, is the pet par ex- 
cellence ; and I am told, Mr Clerk maintains a 
milch-cow exclusively or nominally for his use. 
TVuly such a sanctuary, with such accompani- 
ments, might, I think, form a subject not un- 
worthy of his own masterly pencil. 

Upon the whole, this gentleman at this mo- 
ment holds a place in the public estimation, 
little if anything inferior to the most celebrated 
men his country possesses even in this its age 
of wonders. That such eminence should be at- 
tained by a person of this profession in a coun- 
try situated as Scotland is, forms at cmce a very 
high compliment to the profes^on itself, and the 
most unequivocal proof of the masterly and ccwn- 
manding power of the man's intellect. If I have 
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evet Se6n any countenance which I should cdn- 
sider as the infallible index of originality and 
genius — such is the countenance of Mr Clerk ; 
and eterything he says and does is in perfect 
harmony with its language. 
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TO THE SAME. 



- There cannot be a greater contrast between 
»ny two individuals of eminent acquirements, 
.tiian there is between Mr Clerk and the gentle- 
,nuih who ranks next to him at the Scottish Bar 
— Mr Cranatoun. They mutually, set off each 
other to great advantage ; they are rivals in no- 
. thing. Notwithstanding their total dissimilitude 
in ^most every respect, tiiey are well nigh equal- 
ly admired by every one. I am much mistaken 
if anything could furnish a more unequivocal 
testimony to.the talents of them both. 

It.wasmy fortune to see Mr Cranstoun for the 
first time, as he rose to make his reply to a fer- 
vid, masculine, homely harangue of my old fa- 
vourite ; and I was never less disposed to receive 
-favourably the daims .of a stranger upon my ad- 
miration. There was something, however, about 
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. the new speaker which would not pennit me to 
refuse him my attention ; although, I confess, I 
could scarcely bring myself to listen to him with 
much gusto for several minutes. I felt, to use a 
simile in Mr Clerk's own way, like a parson 
whose eyes have been dazzled with some %Xxong, 
rich, luxuriant piece of the Dutch or Flemish 
school, and who cannot taste, in immediate tran- 
sition, the more pale, calm, correct gracefulness 
of an Italian Fresco ; nevertheless, the eyes be- 
come cool as they gaze, and the mind is gracUifd- 
ly yidded up to a less stimulant, but in ^e end 
a yet more captivating and soothing species df 
seduction. The pensive and pallid countenance, 
every deficate line of which seemed to breathe 
the very spirit of compact thougbtfuhiess— the 
mild, contemplative blue eyes, with now and 
then a flash of irresistible Ere in them— the lips 
so fiill of precision and tastefizhiese, not perha|te 
without a dash of fiistidiousness in the oompres- 
sion of their curves — the gentle, easy, but £nn 
and dignified air and attitude<— every thmg about 
him had its magic, and the diarm was net long 
in winning me effectually into its drele. llie 
stream of his discourse flowed on cahnly and 
clearly ; the voice its^ was mellow, yet com- 
manding ; the pronundation exa<^ but not pe- 
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Aanii&Siy so'; the ideas rose gradually out ei 
eacli otber. and seemed to dotbe themsAlves in 
t&e best and most accurate of phraseology, with- 
out tihe exertion of a single thought in its seleo- 
1ac»i. The fasdnation was ere long complete ; 
and; when he dosed his speedi, it seemed to me 
as if I had never before witnessed apy spedmen 
of the true " melliflua m^estas" of Quinotilian. 
The only defect in his manner of spe^ngi 
(and it is, after all, by no mcsans a constant de- 
feet,) is a certain appearance of coldness, whidi^ 
T suspect, is nearly inseparable from so much< ac- 
curacy. Mr Cranstoun is a man of high birth uid 
refined halnts, and he has profited abundantly 
by all die means of education, which either hia 
own, or the sister country Can, afford. His sue- 
eess in his proiesdim was not early, (although 
never was any success so rapid, after it once had 
a be^nning) ; and he spent, therefore, many 
Jem's of his m^hood in the exquidte intellectual 
oijoyments of an elegant scholar, before he had 
either inclination or occasion to devote .himsetf 
entirely to the more repulsive studies of the law. 
It is no wonder, then,that,in spite of his continual 
practice, and of his great natural eloquence, the 
impression of these deBghtful years should have 
be«»ne too deep ever to h6 concealed from view ; 
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and that even in the midst of ihe most brilliant 
displays of his forensic exertion, tbete should 
mingle something in his tar, which reminds us» 
that there is- still another sphere, wherein liis, 
spirit would be yet more p^ectly at home. To 
me, I must confess although I am aware that 
you wSk laugh at me for dcnng so, tha« was al- 
w^rs presmt,^ while I listened to this accom- 
plished speaker, a certain feeling of pam. I 
could scarcely help regretting, that he should 
have become a barrister at all. The lucid power 
of investigatian—the depth of argument — the 
richness o{ illustration— all set forth and em-, 
bolmed in such a strain of beautiful and unaf- 
fected language, appeared to me to be almost too 
|Hedou» for the purposes to which they were 
devoted— ^ven although, in this their devotion, 
they weie also ministering to my own deUght. 
I oould not help saying to myself what a pity^ 
that he, who might have added a new name to 
the most splendid triumphs of his country>-wbo 
might perluqps have been equal to any one as 
historian, phibsopher, or statesman, should have 
been induced, in the early end unconscious dif^ 
fidcoce of his genius, to give himself to a profe&> 
BMi which can never afford any adequate remu- 
noatiui, eitiier for the talents which he has de-. 
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voted to its service, or tbe hoBOur which he has 
conferred upon its name. 

Having this feeling, I of course could npt 
join in the regret which I heard expressed by 
all my iriends in Edinburgh, in consequence of 
a prevailing rumour, that Mr Cranstoun intends 
ere long to withdraw himself from the practice 
of his profession ; and yet I most perfectly sym- 
pathise in the feehngs of those, who, themselves 
compelled to adhere to those toils from whit^ 
be is enabled to shake himself free, are sorry to 
witness the removal of one, who was sufficient of 
himself alone to ^ed an air of grace- and dignity 
over the whole profession — and almost, as it 
were, over all that belong to it. Well, indeed, 
may they be excused for wishing to defer as 
long as possible the removal of such a brother. 
To use tbe old Greek proverb, whidi Pericles 
has applied on a more tragical, but not on a xnare 
fitting occasion — it is, indeed, " taking away the 
spring from their year." 

Id the retreat of Mr Cranstoun, however, (should 
it really take place,) even these gentlemen, when 
they have leisure f<wr a little more reflection, will 
probably see anything rather than a cause of re- 
gret. The mind which possesses within itself 
so many sources of delightful exertion, can nevw 
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be likely to sink into the wretchedness of indo- 
lence ; and in whatever way its energies may be 
emplt^ed, there can be no question tbat good 
fruit, and lasting, will be the issue. Whether he 
return to those early pursuits in which he once 
promised to &o so much, and of which, in the 
midst of his severer occupations, so many beau- 
tiful glimpses have from time, to time escaped" 
him ; or whether he seek, in the retirement of 
lus honourable ease, to reduce into an enduring 
fiMrm the product of his long assiduity in the 
study of his profession — whether he may prefer 
to take a high place in the literature, or the 
very highest in the jurisprudence of his country 
—all will acknowledge that he has " chosen a 
better part," than he could have ever obtained, 
by remaining In the dust and fever c^ a profes- 
non, which must be almost as fatiguing to the 
body as it is to the mind. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 



TO THE SAMK. 



I HAVE already described Mr Jeffrey's appaiT' 
ance to yoi 
thing in adc 
liament-Ho 
their most ] 
the whole, i 
is seen to i 
pleading in 
the Ordinar 

ing in some comer, entertaining or entertained 
by sudi wit as suits the atmosphere c^ the place ; 
but it is seldom that his occupations permit him 
to remain long in any such position. Ever and 
anon bis lively conversation is interrupted by 
some undertaker-faced Solkator, or perhaps by 
some hot bustling Exquisite-clerk, who comes 
to announce the opening of some new debate. 
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at which the presence of Mr Jeffrey is necessary ; 
and awi^ he darts like lightning to the indica- 
ted region, cleaving his way through the sur- 
rounding crowd with irresistible alacrity, — the 
more clumsy or more grave doer that had set 
him in motion, vainly puffing and elbowing to 
keep close in his wake. A few seconds have 
scarcely elapsed, till you hear the sharp, shrill, 
but deep-toned trumpet of his voice, lifting it- 
self in some far-off comer, high over the discord- 
ant Babel that intervene&r-period following pe- 
riod in one unbroken chain of sound, as if its 
links had had no beginning, and were to have 
no end. 

I have told you in a former letter, that his 
pronunciation is wretched — it is a mixture of 
provindal English, with undignified Scotch, 
altogether snappish and offensive, and which 
would be quite suffident to render, the elocution 
<^ a more ordinary man utterly disgusting ; but 
the flow of his doquence is so overpoweringly 
rapid, so unweariedly energetic, so entirely nn- 
Bke every oth«r man's mode of speaking, that 
the pronuDciati<Hi of the particular words is 
quite lost to one's view, in the midst of that 
GtHttiaual ^ort which is required, in order to 
make Uie undarst8nding,:even the ear of the Us- 
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teher, keep pace with the glowing velod^ of 
the declamation. His words come more pro- 
fusely iban words ever came before, and yet it 
seebas as if they were quite unable to follow, 
pasnbug equie, the stall more amarfng speed of 
his thought. You sit, while minute fi^ws mi- 
nute uncounted and unheeded, In a state of pain- 
fiil excitation, as if you were in a room over- 
lighted with gas, or dose under tile crash of a 
whole pealing orchestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivadty, if pos- 
sessed by a person of very inferior talents, might 
for a little be sufficient to create an illusion in 
fais favour ; and I have heard that such tilings 
have been. But the more you can overcome thie 
^eet of Mr Jeffrey's dazzling rapidity, and cmi- 
oeiitrste yo^ attention on the ideas embodied 
with sudi supernatural facility, the greaterwill be 
your admiration. It is impossible to concave 
the existence of a m(»e facile, teeming intellect 
The Bood of his illustration seems to be at all 
tiroes rioting up to the vay brim-^yet he com- 
mands and restrains it with equal, strengtb and 
skill ; or, if it does boil over for a moment, it 
spreads sudi a riebness all around; that it is ira- 
pombk to find &ult with its extravagance. 
Snrdly never waa:stich: a Juxunant " cc^ia-ftn- 
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dj," united witii so milch terseness of thought 
and briUian<7 of imegiDation, and managed with 
so much unconscious* almost instinctiTe ease. 
If he be not the most delightful, he is certainly 
by fer the most wonderful of speakers. 

Like Cranstoan> this sploidid rhetoriidBn wu 
many y&trs at the Bar, before his success was at 
all proportioned to his talents. The reputation 
eiyoyed by his Beview, was both a M^dly and 
a hostile thing to him as a barrister ; for it ex- 
cited universal attention to him whoever he 
made any appearance at the Bar. and yet it pre- 
vented many people from soliciting him to un- 
datake the conduct of their cases, by inspiring 
a sort of fear, that his other, and mcwe delight- 
fiil, and better-rewarded pursuits, might perhaps 
prevent him fiom doing full justice to matters 
of every-day character— the paltry disputes of 
traders, and the mean tricks of attomles. All 
this, however, has been long since got over, and 
Jefi&ey is now higher than almost any of his bre- 
thren, in his general ehwaeter of an advocate, 
aod decidedly above them all in more than one 
particuhv department of {Hractiee. The same 
powers whieh have enabled Mm to sdse wiUi ao 
firai a ffnsp the opinion of ^e publico in regard 
to matters of taste and literature, give himt above 
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all, sway unrivalled over the minds of a jury. 
Th^e cannot be a finer display of ingenuity, 
than his mode of addressing a set of plain con- 
scientious men, whom it is his business to bam- 
boozle. He does not indeed call up, as some 
have dared to do, the majesty of sleeping pas- 
sions, to overawe the trembling indecision of 
judgment. The magic he wields is not of the 
high cast, which makes the subject of its work- 
ing the consdous, yet willing slave of the sor- 
eer^. His is a more cunning, but quite as d*- 
&ctual a E^iiecie^ of tempting. He flatters th? 
vwuty o^ nun, by making them believe, that 
tjae be^t (woof of their own superiority will be 
ikea c(HBU)g to the conclusion which he has 
proposed f and tiiey submi^ witb servile stupi- 
^ty, at Uie v^ry moment that they are pluming 
themselves <m displaying the bohlness and inde- 
pendmce of adventnrous intellect. In criminal 
trials, aad in the newly-estabUshed Jury Court 
Sax civil cases, Mr Jefirey is now completely lord 
of the asooiduit ; at least, be l^is only " one hro- 
.Hbet near the throng." 
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LETTER XXXV. 



TO. THE SAME. 



The three gentlemen whom I have- ahready 
deBcribed to you, stand together, at a considerable 
elevation, above all the rest of tiieir brethren, 
chiefly because they possess each of them s union 
of powers and talents, that must be sought fat 
separately, (and may be found separately)— else- 
where. There are, indeed, no persons at presoit at 
the Scottish Bar, who can pretend to be quite so 
great lawyers as Mr Clerk or Mr Craistoun, but 
there are some who come so near to them in this 
respect, that their inferiority would be much leas 
observed or acknowledged, did they possess any 
of the extraordinary abilities in pleading displayed 
by those very remarkable men. And,in like man- 
ner, there are some others who speak so well, that 
tbey might easily take phioe with Mr Cranstoun 
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or Mt Jeflfirey, did they bnng with them any 
ineasupe of legal knowledge* which migfat sustain 
a comparison with that of the -former, or wob 
they capable of rivalling that intuitive keenneci 
of intellect or of genius, which supfdlet, and 
more than supplies, l^e want of ordinary drud- 
gery and ordinary informatten in the case of the 
latter. 

There is one gentleman, however, whose infe 
riority of practice I am mudi at a loss to account 
for, because I understand that be is, if not a first- 
rate, certainly a very excellent lawyer, and I 
have myself seen and heard enough to be able to 
attest, that as a pleader, he is, in many Tespects, 
of the very first order of eminence. His prac 
tice, bowerer, is dso very eonsideraUe, and per> 
liaps he is inferior in this respect to his rivals, 
only because it is impossible that more than 
three or four men shonld, at the same time, hold 
first-rate practice at this Bar. He seems to have 
been cast by Nature in the happiest of all possi- 
ble moulds, fat the ordinary routine of business, 
and withal to have received abundantly gifts 
that might qudify him for doing justiee to many 
0f the highest and noblest function^ which one 
of his profession can ever be called npon to dis- 

VOI„ IT, F. 
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diarge. lEiTay, great and splendid and multi&- 
rious as are the faculties of the three w<mderful 
m^i of whom I have spoken to you, there are 
some things in which they are each and all of 
them totally and manifestly d^cient, and it so 
happens that those very things are to be found 
HI perfection in. tfaisMr Henry Cockbum. This, 
however, is only adding to a difficulty, which, as 
I have already said, I find myself unable ade- 
qiutely to resolve. 

It is, I think, a thousand pities that this gen- 
tleman ^ould wear a wig in pleading ; for when 
he throws off that incumbrance, and appears in 
his natural shape, nothing can be finer than the 
form of his head. He is quite bald, and his is 
one of those foreheads, whidi, in spite of anti- 
quity, are thie better for wanting hair. Full of 
(be lines of discernment and acumen immediately 
hove the eye-brows, and over these ^ain of the 
marks of ima^nation and wit, his skull rises high- 
- est of all in the region of veneration ; and this 
structure, I apprehend, coincides exactly as it 
should do with the peculiarities of his mind and 
temperament His face also is one ofa very strik- 
ing kind — pale and oval in its outline, having the 
ndse perfectly aquiline, although not very large 
—the moutii rather wide, but, nevertheless, firm 
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and full of meaning — the eyes beautifully shfq>ed> 
in colour of a rich dear brown, and capable of 
«onT^ing a greater range of expression than al- 
most any I have seen. At first, one sees nothing 
(I mean when he wears his wig) but a cotmte- 
nance of great shrewdness, and a pair of eyes that 
seem to be as keen as those of a falcon ; but it is 
deli^tfiil to observe, when he gets animated with 
the subject of his discourse, how this countenance 
vibrates into harmony with the feelings he would 
convey, and how these eyes, above all, lose every 
vestige of their sharpness of glance, and are made 
to sc^n into the broadest and sweetest smile of 
good humour, or kindle with bright beams, elo- 
quent to overflowing of deepest sympathy in all 
the nobler and more mysterious workings of the 
human heart. It is when these last kinds of ex- 
pression reveal themselves, that one feels wherein 
Mr Cockbum is superior to all his more celebrated 
rivals. Of all the great pleaders of the Scottish 
Bar, he is the only one who is capaMc of touching, 
with a bold and assured hand, the chords of feel- 
ing ; who can, by one plain word and one plain 
look, convey the whole soul of tenderness, or ap- 
peal, with the authority of a true prophet, to 
a yet higher class of feelings, which slumber in 
many bosoms, but are dead, I think, in none. 
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As every trulf pathetic speaker must be, Mr 
CoCkbiim U a bomdy speaker ; tut fae Catriee 
liis homeliness to a length which I do not tb- 
membn- ever to hare heard any other truly gnat 
speaker venture upon. He uses the Scottiih 
dialect — always its music, and not unfregucnt- 
ly its words-^quite as broadly as Mr Cleiici and 
p^haps, at first hearing, with rather more vul- 
garity of effect — fcv he is a young man, and I 
liave already hinted, that no young man can speak 
Scotch with the same impunity as an old one. Ne- 
votheless, I am sure, no man who has wibiessed 
the effect which Mr Cockburn produces upon « 
Scottish Jury, would wish to see faim alter an j 
thing in his mode of addressing tbem. Hen <tbc 
best teller of a plain story I ever heard. Hetputl 
fairtiself completely upon a level with those (A 
whom he speaks ; he enters into all the feeJiogs 
*iHi which ordinary persons are likely to listen 
to' the fli^t statement from a putial mduth, and 
endtavours, with all his might, to destroy \ke 
impres^on of distrustfulness, wluoh he well 
knows he has bo encounter. He utters no word 
which he is not p^TfecUy certain his hearers un- 
derstand, and he points out no inftreooe before 
he has prepared the way for it, by mdcing his 
hearers understand perfectty how he himself has 
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been brought toodopt it. He puti himsc^ in the 
jdaoe-of lus audience ; an obvious rule, no doubt ; 
but in pnictice, above all othn^, difficult, and 
whicb it requires the skill of a \ery maftter in the 
knowledge of human nature to follow with pi»> 
craion. Instead of labouring, as most oraters 60, 
to im.pre3s on the minds of his audience a high 
notion of his own powers and attainments — ^tlus 
man seems to be anxious about notlung exc^t 
to make litem fbi^t that he wears a gown» and 
to be satisfied tbat they are listening to a percoQ 
who thinks, feels, and judges exactly tike the»- 
sdrres. He despises utterly tb« Cieercoum awl 
Pindaric maxim. 

It is not his ambition to be admired : be wishes 
only to be trusted. He does not, by one word 
ox gestiwe, show that he aspires to be reckoned a 
great man ; but it is plain, he would give the 
ly^orld tbey should believe him to be an honest 
one. And afler he has been allowed to tell his 
story in his own way, for ten minutes, I wopld 
defy Diogenes himself to doubt it. 

His use of the language, and his still more ex- 
quisite use of the images and allusions of com- 
mon Scottish life, must contribute in the piq^t 
powerful manner to his success in this first gr^i 
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ol^ect of aU his rhetoric There is an air erf* 
broad and undisguised sincerity in the simpW 
tones and energetic phrases he employs, which 
finds its way like a charm to the very bottom of 
the hearts around him. He sees it painted in 
tiieir beaming and expanding &ces, and sees, and 
knows, and feels at once, that his eloquence is 
persuasive. 0nce so far victorious, he is thence- 
ftffth irresistible. He has established an under- 
standing between himself and his audience, a 
feeing of fellowship and confidenoe of com- 
munion, which nothing can disturb. The electri- 
city of thought and of sentiment passes from his 
&ce to theirs, and tibrills back again fiY>m theirs 
to his. He has fmrly come into contact ; he sees 
their breasts lie bare to his weappn, and be will 
inake no thrust in vain. 

I heard him address a jury the other day in 
behalf of a criminal, and never did I so much 
admire the infallible tact of his homely elo- 
quence. In the first part of bis speech, he made 
use of nothing but the most pedestrian language, 
and the jokes with which he interspersed bis 
stateihent were femiliar even to coarseness, al- 
though the quaintness of his humorous diction 
was more than enough to redeem that defect. 
Nothing could surpass the cunning skill with 
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which he threw together cutnimstancea apparent-' 
ly (and essentially) remote, iii order to make <Kit 
a feasiUe story for his culprit, and for a time it 
seemed as if he bad succeeded in making the 
jury see every thing with such ^es as he had beai 
pleased to give them. But when he came upon 
one iact, which even his ingenuity could not var- 
msh,-and which even thdr confidence could not 
be brou^t to pass over, thexe needed not a sin- 
gle word to let him see exactly in what ntuati<m 
he stood. He read their thoughts in their eyes, 
atid turned the canvas with the touch of a ma- 
gician. Instead of continuing to press upon thmr 
unwilling understandings, he threw himself at 
once upon the open hearts which be had gained. 
The whole expression of his physiognomy was 
changed in an instant, and a sympathetic change 
fell softly and darkly upon every &ce that was 
turned to him. His baffled ingenuity, his detect- 
ed sc^histry, all was forgotten in a moment. He 
bad drawn more powerful arrows from his qui- 
ver, and he prepared to pierce with them whom he 
listed. His voice was no longer clear and distinct, 
but broken and trembting — his look had lost its 
brightness, and his attitude its firmness. His 
lips quivered, and his tongue faultered, and a 
large drop gathered slowly under his eyelids, 
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tliroagh Avhicfa the sirimming pupil Bbot faitib 
and languid rajs, that were more eloqueat than 

WOTds. 

And yet his words, though they came slowly^ 
and fdl heavily, were far better than doquent. 
The orimind had been the son of resectable 
parents — and he was yet young — and he had do 
hope but in tbeir mercy ; and well did bis advo- 
cate know what topics to press on men that were 
themseWes sons and fathers — and themselves 
conscious of weaknesses and errors and trans- 
gressions. It was now that I felt, in all its po- 
tency, the intense propriety of the native dialect, 
in which he chose to deliver himself. The feel- 
ings and sympathies which he wished to nourish 
-—the reverend images whidi he wished to call 
up in aid of his ^ling argument — would have 
aj^eared weak and dim in comparison, had they 
been set forth in any other than the same speech 
to whose mutiic the ears around him had-been 
taught to thrill in infancy. The operation of 
tntnslating them into a less familiar tongue, 
would have chilled the fresh fervour of 

" llioae common thougbtt of Mother Earth, 
Her limpleBt thought!, her simplest teari." 
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He knew that " Man's heart is an hcAy thing," 
and bad no fear of ofiei^ng by the umpUdty of 
tbe words in which he clothed his wwship. 



The person against whom MrCockburn is most 
frequently pitched in the Jury Court for dvil 
cases, is Mr Jeffrey ; and after what I have said 
c^both, you will easily believe that it is a veiy 
delightful thing to witness the different means by 
which thrae two most accomplished :^eakers en- 
deavour to attain tbe same ends. It is the wisest 
thing either of them can do, to keep as wide as 
possible firom the track which Nature has point- 
ed out to the other, and both are in general so 
wise as to follow implicitly and exclusivdly her 
uifallible direction. In the play of hh wit, the 
luxuriance of bis imagination, the beauty of his 
expressioiw Mr Jeffrey is as much beyond bis ri- 
val, as in the d^tfa (^his reasoning, and the ge- 
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neral richness and commanding ^ergy of his 
whole intellect. In a case' where the reasooi ci 
his hearers alone is concerned, he has faculties 
which enable him to seize from the beginning, 
and pTeserreto the end, a total and unquestioned 
superiority. There is no speaker in Britain that 
deals out his illustrations with so princely a pro- 
fusion, or heaps upon every image and every 
thought, that springs from an inde&tigable in- 
tellect, so lavish a garniture of most exquisite 
and most apposite language. ThCTe is no man 
who generalizes with a tact so masterly as Jef- 
&ey; no multiplidty of fiicts can distract or dazzle 
him for a moment ; he has a clue that brings 
him safe and triumphant out of evay labyrinth, 
and he walks in the darkest recesses of his detail, 
with the air and the confidence of one that is 
sure of his conclusion, and sees it already bright 
before him, while every thing is Chaos and Ere- 
bus to his bewildered attendants. The delight 
which he communicates to his hearers, by the 
display of powers so extraor^nary, is sufBcient 
to make them rejoice in the confession of their 
own inferiority ; careless of the point to which 
his steps are turned, they soon are satisfied to 
gaze upon his brightness, and be contented that 
such a star cannot lead them into darkness. A 
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plain man, who for the first time is addressed by 
him, experiences a kind of sensation to which he 
has heretofore been totally a stranger. It is like 
the cutting off the cataract ftom a blind man's eye, 
when the first glorious deluge of light bring* 
with it anything rather than distincUiess aS vi- 
sion. He has no leisure to think of the merits of 
the case b^ore him ; he is swallowed up in dumb 
overwhelming wonder of the miraculous vehicle, 
in which one side of it is expounded. The rapi- 
dity with which word follows word, and image 
follows image, and argument follows argument, 
keeps his intellect panting in vain to keep up 
with the stream, and gives him no time to spe- 
culate on the nature of the shores along which 
he is whiried, or the point towards which he is 
canied. 

But when the otgect of all this breathless won- 
der has made an end of speaking, it is not to be 
doubted! that a pUdn, sensible, and conscientious 
person, who knows that the sacred cause of jus- 
tice is to be served or injured by the decision- 
which he himself must ^ve, may vety naturally 
experience a very sudden and a very uncomforta- 
ble revulsion of ideas. That distrust of himself, 
which had attended arid grown upon him all the 
while he listened, may now perhaps give way, in 
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no iiUMHwiderable measure, to distrust of tbe ora. 
tor, whose winged words are yet rin^mg in his 
achii^ ears. The swii^ness of the career has been 
such, that he cannot, on re0ection, gather anything 
more than a very vague and unsatis&ctory idea 
of the particular steps of his progress, and it is 
no wonder that he should pause a little before 
he decide with himself, that there is no safer 
and surer issue to which he might have heea. 
omducted in some less briUiant vehicle, and 
with some less extraordinary degree of speed. 
Nor can anything be more likely to affect the 
mind of a person pausing and hesitating in this 
way, with a ddight^ feeling of retreduuent and 
security, than the simple, leisurely, and unosten- 
tatious manner in which such a speaker as Mr 
Cockbum may commence an address which has 
for its object to produce a quite opposite impres- 
sion. ^Vhen he sees a face so full of apparent 
candour and simplicity, and hears accents of so 
homely a character, and is allowed time to pon- 
der over every particular statement as it is made, 
and consider with himself how it hinges upon tiiat 
which has preceded, before he is called upon to 
connect it with something that is to follow — ^it is 
no wcHider that he should ieel as if he had re- 
tnmed to his own home after a Bight in a poiiu 
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chute, and open himself to the new rhetoriaan 
with something of the reposing confidence due to 
an old and tried associate and adviser. 

As for causes in the Criminal Court, wherem 
mere argument is not all that is necessary, or 
such causes in the Jury Court as give occasion 
for any appeal to the feelings and aifections — I 
fanc^, there are few who have heard both of them 
that would not assign ^e p^m to Mr Cockbum 
without thesmallestfaesitation. Whether from the 
natural constitution of Mr Jeffrey's mind, or from 
the exercises and habits in which be has ^^ned 
and established its etteigies, it would seem as if 
he had himself little sympathy for tbe more sim- 
ple and unadorned workings of the afiections ; 
and accordingly he has, and deserves to have, lit- 
tle success, when he attempts to command and 
controul those workings for purposes immediate- 
ly his own. I have never seen any man of ge- 
nius fml so miserably in any attempt, as he does 
whenever he strives to produce a pathetic eflFect- 
by his eloquence. It is seen and felt in a mo- 
ment, that he is wandering from his own wide 
and fertile field of dominion, and every heart 
which he would invade, repells him with cold- 
ness. It is not by an artificial piling together 
of beautiful words, and beautiful images, that 
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aae can awe into subjection the rebeUious pnde 
of man's bosom. It is not by such dazzling 
spells as these, that a speaker or a writer can 
smite the rock, and 

" Wake the sacred source of sympathetic tears." 

Mr J^&ey is the Prince of Bhetoridans ; but 
Mr Cockbum, in every other respect greatly his 
infmor, is more fortunate here. He is an Ora- 
tor, and the passions are the le^timate and wil- 
ling subjects of his deep«- sway. As the Stag}'- 
rit« would have expressed it, he has both the 
xinr bShw and the w(r« a-afl»T«if ; but Mr Jeflfrey 
has no pretensions to the possesnon of either. 
P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Fab. inferior to Mr Cockburn, or to any of the 
lliree gentlemen I first desmbed, as a speaker, — 
but lar above Mr Cockbum, and &r above Mr 
Jefirey, as a lawyer, is Mr James Moncriefi*, with- 
out all doubt at this moment the most rising 
,man at the Scottish Bar. This gentl^nan is son 
to ^ Henry Monerieff, a well-known leader of 
the Scottish Church, of whom I shall, perhaps, 
have occasion to speak at length hereafter. He 
has a countenance full of the expression of quick- 
sightedness and logical power, and his voi(^ and 
mumer of delivering himself, are such as to add 
much to this the natural language of his coun^ 
tenance. He speaks in a firm, harsh tone, and 
bis phraseology aspires to no merit b^ond that 
of doseness and precision. And yet, although 
mtirely without display of imagination, tmd ai- 
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though apparently scornful to excess of ereiy 
merely ornamental part of the rhetorical art, it is 
singular that Mr MoncriefP should be not only 
a fervid and animated speaker, but infinitely 
more keen and fervid throughout the whole 
tenor of his discourse, uid more given to as- 
sist his words by violence of gesture, than any 
of the more imaginative speakers whom I have 
already endeavoured to describe. When he ad- 
dresses a jury, he does not seem ever to think of 
attacking th^r feelings ; but he is determined 
and resolved, that he will omit no exatioa 
which may enable him to get the command over 
their reason. He {dants himself b^oie them in 
an attitude of open defiance; he takes it.'fior 
^nted t^at tfaey are against lum ; and he must, 
and will, subdue them to his power. Wherever 
there is room to lay a finger, he fixes a grap- 
pling-iron, and continues to tear atad tug at every 
tiling ihttt opposes him, till tiie moH stul^nm 
and obstinate increduU^ is ghul to punchaSe im- 
pose by assenting to all he demands. It cannot 
be Said, that there is raudi i^easure to be had 
ftom listening to tiiis pleader ; but it is always 
an inspiriting ttung to witness tiie exertion of 
Igreat energies, and no man who is fond of ac- 
dtement wiU oomplmn of his entertainment. 
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Hit choleric demeanour gives a zest to tbc dry- 
ness of tJie discussions in which he is cominoniy 
to be found engaged. His unmusi^ voiee has 
so much nerve and Tigntn-in itt-discords, tb&t 
after hearing «t on several occaiions, I hegjBLa to 
relish the grating eSkiet it produces upMi Uie 
t^panum — as a child gets fond of p^p^-4M>m9, 
after two or three burnings -ef its moiith.' An4 
as acquired tastes are usually more strong than 
natural ones, I am not disposed to wonder that 
Mr Moncrieff should hate some admirers among 
the ootistent attendants upon the Scottish coaiU, 
who think him by &a the moat agrecnblesfiealEer 
of aft that address them. They may say 6f Wro, 
as my friend Charles Uoyd says oi tobacci^' ' 

" Roses— vipleto— but tojra 
For the smaller sort othoj»— 
Or for fOMiaer dtmiols BWtnt— 
Thou frt the onJy auaij, scent." 

It is not^ however, as a speak^, tha^ i4i 
MoncriefF has his greatest game before hiili.' Itft< 
Clerk has past his grand climacteric ; and unless 
universal rumour say wisely, Mr CnmstOtiii is 
about to retire. TfaereisAaquestion, thatithen- 
erer eitl^ of these leaden is ronoved, hisbatoa 
of odmmand must come into the strenuous graftp 

VOL. II. F ■ 
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■ojF Mr IHonendE, Already he m a, great a|i4 P^oj- 
*l«ttdlawy^r„;6o.ftras,ltnowfedgefj* quieernei 
«nd the- Aatural energy of hi» i^tellect> will by 
fiyfery>;tf«5F'is ipradk^ -inorewse ita povCT (jf tUrow- 
iDg. T\fsti figbb upon wittt is :kno^n to .hia^lf 
•ddito Dtb<»fl.; Meref^^« io these Scottish 
.Gourta^ tiverf igreat prroportion. ctf-tlje iwet im- 
luKtant.plea^Qgs me Oilmed on in .writi9g>-*-» 
de^jirtment ift«bieb.Mr Mwicrieff h^few rivak 
Ktlpredent, and' in all probftbiUty will ere long 
tiave. Dooie. For it is, not to h0 spppesed;, t|Bj 
fsA&fJdx. JefiScey ; or Mr Cppkbtim^ or #ny oth^r 
faftAsa^e. ilvbo pi}s«a«e!i .the more fbpujnx <a}id 
f«Mikitttii{g kinds. o^jeloiwJitip* ffiU jeycET cAji^e 
to iijtetfere, to. any jconsider^We extent, with 4 
style of practice so much more laborious. It is 
quite evident, that MrjSlont^ie-JF i^ witjiin sight 
of the very sumfloitof ius.pco&ssion ; and it does 
not seem as if there-wereany one lower down 
ttC but. i^:.Bpighit bftlilf?Jy.by aiiy..^kl#id 
4^deR:«>c)T<^t$n|^.tor!e&f:h the.p^^.faonoBf 
b^bre bin?.; ,;..:.,. u: .... .. ..■ - .. 

■/■ ikiHitbiSf.'ipflu^^c ofwijatd^^ik.tiote.i^.l^lc 
MMf»ay^i)*,e: sftm?. gewtknjpn.ff yfhv^ <X ?!>**» 
w.lMfc«tding M tive SHTOa'^.Dwft^ J«ll!j|»oi^ 
31wj; bwrjflterisjite ,fl»me fe^ject? *3!:yeryitf»'" 
the point of excellenccj that the first time one 
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^evs Win, pne cannot Urfp. TW»deritig that he 
should npt be iqqpb talked of thati be ist Of t^ 
tfis brp^a- advpcfit^fi, with tbc! sifigle exeepti'tn 
of Mr CranstQU9,h« basthemoiit ettvrUy |ir«enf¥ 
and daneanonf. His features are got)dj sltiiou^ 
not striking ; his mtile has eoiliething v^y «gr^ 
lhl« in it -, and lus gestures bre «a elegant aa Mt 
Crai>stoun's and uifinltely m^re easy. When he 
gets up(m a sarcfutic key, be kettps ddlying wi^ 
it in a very light, k>ving« and graceful matifien 
and is a)t(^ether very much cdloulated fw dfe; 
li^tkig aqy popular audie$ic« in »n ta^oary duei 
^8p]6^i]try,hoTVievcHiBbisdii«ffarte,itCanciot 
bf expected that be iriiotid attain thr^iigh tHat 
done to the fiitt-rote ecniDcaieedf favour abd 
reputst)on. sb long.aa he has to. eriter tfaeBsfi 
wHb.the fkr moreipute and .dassioal wjt of Mr 
Cradstoun, tlie niffl-e ebpious and bi^iailt iHt ai 
Mr Jeflfrey, and the more effectual, irresistible, 
sheer humour df Mt Cl^k or Mr G)ckbum. As 
for pathos, I hope he will never attempt it ; if 
he does adventure upon such ap Icari^ Aight^i 
it will certainly be, like bis pfototype, mox daiu- 
m^nominmftmto. 

These are all that are ever in Hie present time 
talked of as great spe^ers at the Scotfisli Qa^, 
At whatever corner of the Parliainent-H9t>3C 
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you may happen to take your stand, you are si- 
moat sure to be within hearing of one or other 
(rfthem, or within the rush of listeners setting in 
towards the quarter where one or othw of them 
is expected shortly to make his appearance. 
There are several, however, who would very fain 
be supposed to belong to the same dass with 
these, and som^, no doubt, who may hereafter 
belong to it. Among the former, conspicuous 
and loud, I found my old acquaintance Mr J. P. 
Grant, for he has deserted' Westminster- Hall, 
and resumed of late the advocate's gown he had 
worn here in the days of Iris youth ; chiefiy, I am 
told, with an eye to the neW Jury Court in ci- 
vil causes, where he expected his English prac- 
tice would be of great service to him. I do not 
discover, however, that his return to the Edin- 
burgh Bar has borne much resemblance either 

" To a re-^ppeariD^ sttK, 
, ^ Or a glory from afur." 

His extravagant vehemence of gesture, and his 
foaming cataract of ivofds, seem to be regarded 
with rather a mortifying kind of indifference by 
the Juries ; and as for the Judges, nothing caH 
he less likely io prove effective in demolishing 
their quiet and resolute defensivieness, than that 
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incessant cra9h of ill-directed artillray which is 
lerelled against thepi by Mr Grant.' He quite 
mis-calculates bis elevation ; there is a most mis- 
taken curve in his parabolas ; and the shot of 
this noisy engineer are all spent b^ore they 
reach the point at which they are aimed. In 
short, Mr Grant is by no means listened to here 
in Edinburgh with the same attention which be 
is used to receive from the House of Commons ; 
so that the rule about lawyers making bad speak- 
ers in Parliament may be considered as exactly 
contradicted in this instance. Not that Mr 
Gnuit is a good speaker even in Parliament, 
but there he certiunly is a us^ul one, and appa- 
raitly an acceptable one. It would be too much 
for poor human nature to meet with equal suc- 
cess in every thing. But although I am no ad- 
mirer of Mr Grant's eloquence, I assure you I 
was very glad to meet once more with an old 
acquaintance, forwbose character, as a gentleman, 
no one can have a higher respect, and for whose 
good company over a bottle of good daret, no- 
body can have a more sincere rdUsh than mys^ 
I spent a very pleasant evening with him yester- 
day at Mr J 's, where we talked ova* a thou- 
sand old Temple stories, and were as happy as 
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kiAgs. He usdd to be continaally about poor 
Tonar Harris's Chambers, When he lived in Fig- 
tree Court — I won^t say how many years ago. 
P.M. 
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LETTER ^XVII. . 

TO TiiE SASIE.-. ;, ^ 

:.■,.-..;." .r 

Ihxbis is aAottaei datf of Lanyer^iiow^vtir, 
who have tte. ^nbitionr o£:'nvi^3i^..i^^ttm- 

nma ^inik', if not b^ aneqiuiSyspteaXd, rrhfHJit 

These Aoedte dass flfyiHqE jdiuki, 'ttKHrdagh«^(<^ii^, 
jc^^trot 3jiwyets, trho are addom «n^l&pe^*& 
cases of the very highest importance, but wfaofe 
8ober,regular,business-like manner of doing every 
thing that is entmsted to them, pi'dcures for them 
an even, iiniaterrupted, unvarying. Ufe of well- 
paid labour. Itis upon diese med that the ordi- 
nary run of your conlmon- place litigation scatters 
kroan«tan|ly refr«sMng, bt^^ sridotth^bri^itSSilng 
daw. TielMi^aBibe&^yaetkiatt'em^o^ffar 
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a certain number o( hours every morning, m 
pleading, and every evening in dictating. With, 
them, the intellectual uull-b<»-se never stops a 
moment in his narrow round, unless it be to al- 
low time for eating, drinking, and sleeping. The 
natural attitude of these men, is that of labour- 
ing at a side-bar. Their beads do not feel com- 
fortable when their wigs are off. If they call for 
a glass of ale during dinner, they astound the 
lackey with a big phrase from the Style-book. 
If you cany one of them into 1^ midst ot the 
-moist magn^cdntscenery of IQa£ui«v.his. thoughts 
-.liHtt «tiU tarry, behind bim within tbcnarrow and 
-ii^lsty^^iediiets ef theFaxliam«lt-HouseofEdiIl- 
- hiui^ You sh^ isee him pludc a Ckmdemmd^ 
.mcefcombis podrct, and coo ovier it& sprawling 
.-pages, ^thou^ the grandest of. noiottcttaiiu 1>e 
ibdund^ and £m most beau^ul of laka be&ii>« 

" Bear witaeu, roxaj a pcnsve ugti 

Of thougbtful when he *a\j% 

' Ahmo t^KMi Lpch Veol* hrighn. 
Or b> Lod) Lomond'a bcMs." . . 

;The«e are the true ploddei^ of the pnifessioR-^ 
jn^^ng. cvi be qi<»% gemtine.tban tficir ohaetue 
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devotion — ** they and the oUier afatves tS the 
Lstnp !" 

During one of my earliest visits to the Paitia- 
mmt-House, when I was picldng up firom vari- 
ous quarters the first rudiments of that informa- 
tion which I have now heen retailing for ytiur 
benefit, an eldetiy lawyer, by name Mr For^th; 
was podnted but to me, I forget by whom, as 
standing at the head of this class. On tdkuig 

over these matters with my friend Mr W , 

howevCT, I found reason to doubt whether this 
person might not be well entitled to take his 
place among those of a higher ord^, and the 
result' of my own subsequent observation and 
diligent' attendance on these Courts of Justice, 
hHcerfasnly been to confirm me In t^is notion 
of the ihatter. There is, indeed, something so 
very singular uid characteristic in the whole ap- 
peaiaiM» of Mr F<N»ytfa, that, even at first sight, 
1 should scarcely have been persuaded, without 
some difficulty, to set him down as a niere 
ordinary drudge of his proiession. I am so] 
deeply imbued with the prgudices of a physii^-/ 
nomist and a craniolo^t, that I could hot be 
easily 'brought to think there was nothing extrs- 
ordmary in one on whom Nature had stamped 
so very peculiar a signet. 
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1 have never &6en a' cbunt^Biilce ^KOt com- 
bined, in such a strange manner, originality pf er- 
{iression ifitfa features of comihon-splfare fbtma- 
tion: His fordieadJs indeed: massy: and stfaare, 
so ftr ai it is se6n ; butMs iHgJcomfes s^ hm 
down, as to conceal abontdevbole of its stmc- 
t^te. His nose is luge' and firm, bnt .lAi^Md 
without tlie le^st apjvoach to otiebeadt^ fine. 
Hs moutb is <tf die ivddeist, and hid^y-fasfaiobed; 
but whether he close it entireb^; ot, -what is 
more common, holHs it sti^tly opeii with « Ht^ 
twist to the left, it is impossiMe to raisbdceriti 
iotetise sagacity of eKptesmon) for the oommoh- 
|)lace ardmess'of ti mere jnractised dealer ixilha. 
gationJ His che^s are ponderous, ahd' look iu 
if ihey had been 'cost 'm brass, and his chinpcD^ 
jectswilhaniif^stibleairofungultUAlity. Bat 
the whole of this would be nothing witfabuthis 
eyes. The bne of these is blacfc as jet, and locks 
tmt ' dearly 'fivHU aminug a tar^^led and ener- 
twinkling web of wrinltles. The oth^ is iigfat 
IB bue, and glimmers tbiiHigh a large and wateiy 
sui&oe, contracted by no wiinhles— (the liHsoh 
Uiatudebdng terge, smooth, and <niy)->'gni» 
rally in a direction as oppo»te as possibleirom ffa*t 
■which' its more vivacious: n^ghbour bappaDS to 
be following for the monUcnt. It has not^howevcr, 
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lite appearance of being Uihd, to otie who views 
it disc(nuiected from the other, and nothing, in- 
ieedi can be more striking thai the total difier- 
ence of effisct which the countenance produces, 
according as it is viewed in simstral or in dextral 
{Hx^e. On the one side, ybii have the large, 
glazed, grey efe, reflecting an wr of uhutteralHe 
ninocenee and suavity on all ^e feittur^ it se^ms 
to be illuminating. Oh the other, you hare the 
^m^ black iris, tipped in the centre with an uh- 
quenchable dazzling flame, and throwing on 
every thing above and below it a lustre of acu- 
men, that Argus might have been proud to rival 
Willi tH his uUquity of glances. Such a &ce as 
this was never meant to be the index of asiy 
common inind. " Nihil inutile, nihil vahum, ni- 
hil supertaeaneum in Naturfi," as the Prince of 
En^i^ intcfiiect has well expressed it. 
- My friend W——inf{MmQs me, Aat the history 
t^this genttrauan has been no less peculiar thm 
is his physiognomy. In his yoiith he was des- 
tined fer the Kirk, and proceeded so fer in that 
way as to be dubbed a licentiate, or pread&er, 
whidi is the nearest approach in the Scottish 
Church to our deacon's orders. But— ^m causes, 
it is probable, of no uncommon nature, — he soon 
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became dugusted with the idea of the. Fresbyte- 
mn career, and determined to become an Advo- 
cate. In thoae days, however, that was not quite 
80 easy a matter of attainment as it has since 
oome to be. ' The Advocates at that time were 
accustomed to exercise a discretionary right, o( 
occluding from their Faculty whomspevM they 
chose to consider as unfit to enter — not merely 
on the score of learning or talent, (for, in r^prd 
to these, the pretence still lingers)— ^but, if it so 
pleased their fancy, on the score of want of birth* 
or status in society — a notion, the revival of 
which, if attempted now-a-days, would probably 
be wouted by a very triumphant m^ority of 
thdr body. What Mr Forsyth's birth might be 
I know not ; but so it was, tbat the admission of 
the young licentiate, against whose character ao 
one could say one word, was opposed most stiffly 
in the Faculty meetings, and be did not succeed 
in his ol^ect till after repeated applications had 
testified the firmness of his purpose* and time 
had produced its proper effect, in making his 
oj^nents ashamed Qf contradicting it. 

He became an Advocate, therefore; axfd; by 
d^rees, the same inflexible pertinacity- of will 
which had procured his admission into the Fa- 
culty, elevated him to a considerable share of 
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practice. Witiiout making any one appearance 
that could ever be called splendid, and in the 
teeth of a great number of men that did make 
such appearances, Mr Forsyth was reserved that 
lie should make a fortune at the Bar, and that 
was enough. From day to day, and from hour 
to hour, he was at his post. He came to the 
Court earlier than any one else, and he staid 
there kter. His sagacious countenance was never 
amissing ; and they who saw that countenance 
perpetually before them, could not fail to read 
its meaning. Other men laboured by fits and 
starts, and always wit^ a view to some particu- 
lar and immediate object of ambition ; this man 
laboured continually, because it was his pnn- 
dple and his belief that he could not he happy 
without labouring, and because he knew and 
felt that it was impossible a man of his talmts 
diould labour l<»ig without being appredated 
ftnd rewarded in the end. 

If he had no brief, he ^d not care for that 
want, or allow himself to t£^e advantage of any 
pretence for idleness. His strong intellect oould 
no more do< without work, than his robust body 
t^uld Efubsist without food. If be had not 
enough to occupy him in the al&irs of indivt> 
dual men, he had always the species, artd its 
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oonc^rns, on which to exeidse his strength. And 
«t a time when aobo^y susp^E^ted hjm of pos- 
sswsiPS either ambition or ability for anything 
fo<^e_ than the d^^dg^ of his professicm, he 
published a book ()n the Fnnciples of Mond 
^ie^ice, coarse indeed in many of its concep- 
tit:?!^, «id coatse in its language, but overaw- 
ing everywhere with the marks of most in- 
t^se obs^ration, and most mascnline origina- 
Uty. From this time, the stamp of his inteUect 
Was aseettained, and those who had been most 
becustf^ned to ^peak slightinj^y of him, found 
th^RSe}ve9 compelled tp confess his power. 

Hia lo^tuFal wtfnt of high eloquence has pre v^qt- 
ed him frwn being the rival of the great lawyew 
I hav« described, in their finest field ; smd a cer? 
toin impatieqce of all ornament, has prevented 
him iipi^ rivalling them in writing. Neither^ *s 
I am infonned, has he ev^r been able to pene- 
trate into the depths of legal arguments with the ' 
mJ3e clear felidty which some o£ those remark- 
ahJie men have displayed. But he has been will* 
lilgtD;^k tbevigQur of an Herculean undei- 
^laxiiisig tp. a 8[)ecle$ of woik whii^ these men 
would, haye. thought themselves entitled tiode; 
^f^h^d iP ^ur pver,' if it did come mtp tb^r 
h^a,. with comparative inattentiop ; and it is 
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t}it)i^ th^this^r^D^hM Ijcsen made,. He Can- 
pot. do what 9onae '<^ tiis brethren can do ; but 
what^vpr he can do, he will do- While they xet- 
s^rye the Ail} e;tertion of their &te energies fw oo- 
Ga$iotts that catoh their fancy, ai^ proinise op- 
poftunity of extntcb^diilary dic^lay, he allows his 
$UKQ^ to have nothjiig to aay. in the m^ter ; and 
dupj:^. i$. a jthing (>f which he never dfeanw. 
fle hap pot the magic^ jslvotd that will shiver 
stIeeU nor tfae.ma^cal shield that will dazzle.an 
Advan(^g foe into blindness i but: hk, is clothed 
cap^a-pve it. harness of proof; ahd:be bds bis mace 
always in hjs band. We. is c6nt«ited to be non- 
ged w^ the ordiiUiry daas of dianhpons *, bat 
ib^^who meei Yam, feel that his vigour tnlght 
w«^l. entitle him to fxdiiaige thrusts with their 
sdpniors. ' - - 

It would surely argue a very strange degree 
of obstinacy, to deny that all this speaks of an 
intellect of no Ordinary- cast. There is Bo walk 
of exertion which may not be dignified ; and I 
imagine it is not often that sucfti a walk as that 
of Mr Forsyth has found such an intellect as his 
wilfihg to adorn it 
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There are still several of the Scottish Advo- 
cates whom I ought to describe to you ; but I 
reserve them, and their peculiarities, for matter 
of wal communication. My object was, in the 
mean time, to give you some general notion of 
those who at present make the most conspicuous 
figure among an order of men whose name is fii- 
miliar to you. and celebrated everywhere, but 
of which very little is,' in general, known accu- 
rately by such as have not personally visited the 
scene of their exertions. I suppose I have al- 
ready said enough to convince you that the high 
reputation enjoyed by the Scottish jurisconsults 
is ht from bang an unmerited reputation ; and 
that, taking the size and population of the coun- 
try into view, Scotland has at least as mudi rea- 
son to be proud of her Bar as any country in 
Europe. 
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TO THE SAUE. 



■Till within these few yetars, it was the cus- 
tom for tiie whole of the Judges of whom the 
Court of Session is composed, to sit together 
upon the same bench, and Scottish litigants had 
thus the advantage of submitting their causes to 
the joint decision of a much greater number of 
arbiters than those of England ever had to do 
with. The enormous increase of litigation, how- 
ever, which resulted from the extended popula- 
tion, and, above all, from the extended com- 
merce of Scotland, joined, perhaps, with suifi- 
cient experience that this multitude of counsel- 
lors brought disadvantages, as well as advanta- 
ges along with it, gave rise to a separation of the 
Civil Court into two Divisions, each of which 
now exercises the full powers formerly vested in 
the whole body ; the Lord President of the Ses- 
sion retaining his place as President of the First, 

vol.. II a 
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and the Lord Justice-Cleric: (who acts also, as his 
title denotes, as head of tiie Criminal Court,) be- 
ing President of the Second of these Dividons. 
From all that I can hear, this arrangement has 
been productive of the happiest effects ; an in- 
finitely greater quantity of business bemg of 
course discussed, and no business whatever being 
less thoroughly, or less satisfactorily discussed, 
than when each individual case was at once, as 
the popular phrase ran, " to'en before tke Fif- 
teen" 

The nature of the causes witii which these 
two courts have been chiefly occupied since I 
began to attend tbdr sittings, has been such, 
ttiat although I have had great amusement in 
hearing the particular sides of many questions 
set forth to the best advantage, by the ingenuity 
of the particular pleaders, there has been much 
less to amuse me, a stranger to the technicalities 
of the Scottish law, in the more concise and 
more abstruse disquisitions wherein the several 
Judges have delivered their opinions concerning 
the legal merits of the arguments employed in 
my hearing. The external appearance of the 
Courts, however, is abundantly dignified and 
impressive ; and, without being able to under- 
stand most of what was delivered from the Bench, 
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I Jure heard iixh« than oiou^ to satisfy me 
that there is no want of talent in the Judges who 
take the principal direction and conduct of the 
buriness brou^t before them. The President 
of the Second QAvbion, in particular, seems to 
be possessed of all the.discemment and diligoice 
which it is pleasing to see -a Judge display ; and 
he possraees, moreover, all that dignity of pre- 
sence and demeanour, which, is scarcely less ne- 
cessary, and which is infinitely more rare, in those 
to whom the hi^ duties of such stations are en- 
trusted. In his other Ckturt, (the Criminal, cm: 
Justidaty Court, of which also I have witnessed 
•ereral sittings,) I could bett^ understand what 
was grang forward, and better apjn'edate tbo 
qualities by which this eminent Judge is univer-- 
sally acknowled^d to confer honour upon his- 
ftinctiou. 

In his. Divist(»i of the Civil Court, one of his 
moat respected assessors is Lord Robertson, son 
to the great historian ; nra* eould I see, without a 
Veiy peculiar interest, the son of such a man oc- 
cupying and adorning sucli a situation, in the 
midst of a people in whose minds bis name must 
be associated with so many feelings of gratitude 
and admiration. It is perhaps the finest and 
mMt precious of alt the rewards which a man of 
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Tirtue and ^niuB recdves, from tbe nataon .to 
whose service his virtue and his genius have 
ministered, that he estahlishes for his children « 
true and 1<^ spedes of nobility in Ihe eyes of 
that people, and secures for aU iheir exertions, 
(hovrever these may differ in species from his 
own,) a watchful and a partial attention frcun 
generations long subsequent to that on wtfieli. 
tbe first and immediate lustre of his ovm reputa- 
tion and his own presence may have been re- 
flected. The truth is, that a great national au- 
thor connects hims^f for ever with all tjie bettd: 
part of his nation, by the ties of an intellectual 
kinsnianship, — ties which, in his own age, are. 
■carcely less powerful than those of tlie kinsman- 
diip of blood, and which, instead of evaporating 
Mid being ror^tten in the course of a few gme-- 
rations, as the bonds of blood must inevitably. 
he, are cmly rivetted the faster by every year 
tliat passes over them. It is not possible to ima- 
gine that any lineal descendant of Shakespeare^ 
or Milton, or Locke, or Clarendon, or any^one of 
Ae great autiiors of England, should have borne, 
in the present day, the name of bis illustrious pro- 
genitcH*. and seen himself, and his great name, 
tmated with neglect by his countrymoi. The 
son of such a man as the Historian of Scotland, is 
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i^dl entitled to share in these honourable feel- 
ings of hereditary attadiment among the people 
<^ Scotland ;— ^nd he does share in them. EVen 
to me, I must confess it afforded a very genuine 
delist, to he allowed to contemplate the fea- 
tures ^ihe &ther, as reflected and pnsenred in 
the liring features of his son. A more careless 
observer would not, perhaps, be able to trace any 
very' striking reseAihlance between the fece of 
Lord Hobertson and the common portraits of the 
historian ; but I could easily do so. In those of 
the prints which represent him at an early pe- 
riod of his life, the physiognomy of Robertson is 
not 8e6n to its best advantage. There is, indeed, 
an air of calmness and tastefulness even in them, 
which cannot be overlooked or mistaken ; but it 
is'in those Iat6r pwtraits which ^ve the feature^ 
aft^ they had been divested of their fulness 
and smoothness of outline, and filled with the 
deeper lines of age and comparative extenua- 
tion, that one traces, with most ease and satis- 
faction, the im^;e of genius, and the impress of 
reflection. And it is td those last portraits that 
I could perceive the strongest likeness in the 
general aspect of the Judge,-— but, most of all, 
in his grey and over-han^ng eye-brows, and 
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eyes, eloquent equally of sagacity rf intellect^ 
and gentleness of temper. 

In the other Division of the Court, I yerter- 
day heard, without exception, the finest piece of 
judicial doquenee delivered in the finest possibfe 
way by the Lord President Hope. The requU 
sites for this kind of eloquence are of course to- 
tally different from those of accomplished barris^ 
tershi}] — and I think they are in the present d'ever 
age infinitely more uncommon. When possessed 
in the degree of perfection in which this Judge 
possesses them, they are calculated assuredly to 
produce a yet nobler species of effect, than even 
the finest display of the eloquence of the Bar 
ever can command. They produce this eS^ 
the more powerfully, because there are compara- 
tively very few occasions on which they can be 
called upon to attempt producing it ; but be- 
sides this adventitious circumstance, they are es- 
sentially higher in their quality, and the feelings 
which they exdte are proportionally deeper in 
their whole character and complexion. 

I confess I was struck with the whole scene, 
the more because I had not heard anything which 
might have prepared me to expect a scene of so 
much intfirest, or a display of so much pow«r. 
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Alt it U imposriUe, that the pres^ce and dir of 
any Judge siiould grace the judgment-seat mow 
than those of the Lord Presidrait did upon this 
oofsmcm. When I ento^d. the Court was com- 
pleUlj crowded in eyery part of its area and 
galleries, uid even the avenues and steps of the 
Bmch were covered with persons who could not 
find accommodation for sitting. I looked to the 
Bar, naturally expecting to see it filled with 
some of the most favourite Advocates ; but was 
astonished to perc^ve, that not coie gentleman 
in a gown was th^e, and, indeed, that the whole 
of the first row, commonly occupied by the bar- 
listers, was entirelydeserted. An air of intense 
expectation, notwithstanding, was stamped upon 
all the innumerable faces around me, and from 
the direction in whidi most of them were turn- 
ed, I soon gathered that the eloquence they had 
come to hear, was to proceed fi*om the Bench. 
The Judges, when I looked towards them, had 
ntme of those huge piles of papers before them^ 
with which their desk is usually covered in idl 
its breadth, and in all its length. Neither did 
tb^ appear to be occupied among themselves 
with uranging the order or substance of opi^ 
nions about to be delivered. Each Jud^- sat 
-in nlence, wrapt up in himself, but calm, and 
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wiUl the ur o£ dwring in the genetBl expectatioil 
«f the audience, rather than tiiBt <^ meditating 
en anything whidi he himself auf^t be abont 
to utter. In the countoiance of the Presidait 
alone, I fanded I could perceive the woridngs 
of anxious thought. He leaned back in his ciiur; 
his ejes were cast downwiurds ; and his ftee 
seemed to be cova%d with a deadly ipa^aets, 
which I had never before seen its masculine and 
commanding lines exhibit. 

At laigth he lifted up his eyes, and at » sig- 
nal &om his hand, a man dad respectably in 
Mack rose from the secraid row of seats behind 
the Bar. I eould not at first see his face ; but 
from fai» ur, I perc^ved at once th^ he was 
there in the capacity of an offender. A minute 
w more elapsed before a Word was atid, tatd I 
heard it whisper^ behind me, that he was a 
well-known solicitor w agent of the Court, who 
had been detected in some piece of mesta dti- 
eauery, and I ctnnprehended that the President 
was about to rebuke Mm for bis tran^gresiion. 
A. painful struggle of feelings seemed to keep 
^e Judge silent, after he had put faiimelf into 
the- attitude of speaking, and the silence in tbe 
Court was as profovmd as mtduight — but at Mat, 
a^r one w two in^ectual attempts, he sd^ncd 
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to itd)due luf icdings by one strcB^ effiirt, and 
he named die nutn bcfere fann in a tonc^ I^Mt 
made my pulse quiver, and ev^ny die^ azound 
me grow pde. 

Another paule fallowed — and thai, all at once^ 
the face of the Judge became flushed all over 
vith crimion, and he began to n^ out the s«i- 
tences of ids relnike with a ferrour of indigna- 
tion, that made me wonder 1^ what emotknts 
the torrent could have been so long withh^ 
from flowing. His Toice is the most hollow and 
Kmorous I ever heard, and its grave wrath filled 
the wfacde circuit c^ the walls around, thrilling 
and pierdng every nerve of every ear, Uke the 
near edio of ah earthquake. The trumpet-note 
of an organ does not peal through the vaaltia of 
A cathedral with half so deep a majesty ; and I 
tliought within myself that the offence must 
indeed be great, which could deserve to call 
dowii upon any head, such a palsying sweep of 
terrprs. It is impossible I should convey to you 
any idea of the power of this awful voice ; but, 
never till I myself beard it, did I appreciate the 
just meaning of Dante, where he says, " Even 
In the mldemess, the Lion iviH tremble, if he hears 
the voic& of a just Man.^' 

Had either the sentiments or the language of 
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Ae- Judge been other tfam worthy of suob a y*.. 
hide, there is lio question that the ^Eeet of. its'' 
naturd pot^icy would sow have passed away. 
But what sentiments can be more worthy of bar- 
rowing energy from the gruide«t music of Na- 
ture, than those with which an uj^i^t and ge- 
Dvjrous soul cpnteoci^tes, from its elevation of 
purity, the black and loathscHue mazes of the 
tangled web (^ deceit ? The paltry caitiff thai; 
ftot^i before him, must have felt himself too 
much honoured, in attracting even incUgnaUon 
from <Hie so &r above his miseraUe sphere. With 
such fedings, and such a voice, it was impossible 
that the rebuke he uttered should not have been 
an doquent rebuke. But even the language in 
'which the rebuke was clothed, would have been 
enough, <^ itself ahme, to beat into at<»xis the last 
lingering reed of sdf-complacmcy, on which der 
teeted meanness might have endeavoured to 
prop up the hour and agony of its humiliation. 
M^fu e»t id quod Jack ditertwm ; and whatever 
harrowing words the haughtiness of insulted 
. virtue, the scorn o£ honour, the coldness of dis- 
dain, the bittwoess of pity might supply, came 
ready as flashes from a bursting tfauoder-oloud, 
to scatta- ten-fold dismay upon this poor wretdi, 
and make his flesh and his spirit creep chill 
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eye was iBsdnated by the glance that killed him} 
imd h4 diHst not look for h mement from'the 
ftoe of his chastiwr. He did look for a idoh 
ment; at o&e terrltde word he looked wildljr 
rouHd, as if to seek for sonie wbiipn of protect 
tion, or some dni of ahdter. But he foiaai. 
none. And even after the rebuke was at an 
end, he stood like the statue of F^r, frdzen in 
the same attitude of immoveaUe deswtedness. 



lliit Judge was formerly President of the 
Criminal Court ; and after bong present at this 
scene, I hare no difficulty in believing what I 
hear from every one. that, in pronouncing sen- 
tence, he iar surpassed every Judge whom the 
present time has witnessed, or of whom any 
memory survives. Had any gone before him, 
his equal in the " terrible graces" of judicial 
eloquence, it is not possible that he should soon 
have been foi^tten. FedUngs sucfa as this man 
possesses, when expressed as he expresses them, 
produce an e£fect, of which it is not easy to say 
whetiier the impression may be likely to alnde 
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longest in tfaebowHnsof titegood, orin thoibof 
the wicked. 

Ab I came kwbj through the crowd, I heard 
a ptle> anxiouB'Iooking old man, whf^ I doubt 
not, bad a cause in Court, whisper to himself— 
"God be thuiked— that's one true Gxnti^han 
at the head (^ them idl" 
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TO THE SAME. 



I HATE endeavoured to ^re you some notioD 
of the present state of the Bar and Bench of 
Scothmd— and I have done so, it may be, at 
greater length than you were prq>ared' to ex- 
pect. The individuals whom I have pourtr^ed 
are all. however, men of strong and pecnliarin- 
teUeotual amformation ; and therefore, without 
taking th^ station or iunctions into view, tbey 
cannot be unworthy of detaining, as individuals, 
some GonaderaUe portion of a travdlet^ atten- 
tion. In our age, when so much oil is poured 
upon the whole siir&ce of the ocean of life, that 
Mie'fl eye can, foe the most part, see nothing but 
tiie smoothness and the flatness of unifiwmity, 
it is s most rdreshing thing to come upon some 
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sequestered bay, where the l»eakers s^ gambol 
along the sands, and leap up against the rocks 
as they used to do. I fear, t^at ere long sudi 
luxury will be rarer even In Scotland than it 
now is ; and, indeed, from all I hear, nothing 
can be more distinct and remarkable than the 
decrease in the quantum of it, which has occur- 
red within the memory even of persons of my 
own time of life. The peciUiarities, which ap- 
pear to me so strong and lingular in the present 
worthies of the Parliament-House, are treated 

^th infinite disddn by my friend W , fiw 

example, who ridicules them as being only the 
last feeble gleanings of a field, wbidi he himscdf 
remembers to have seen bending beneath tiifi 
load of its original fertility. 
- The Bench of former days, he represents to 
have been a glorious harvest of character, and he 
deplores its present condition, as, with scarcely' 
more than a single exception, one of utter and. 
desolate' barrenness. He himself remembers the 
Lord Justice' Clerk Macqueen of Biaxfi^d, -and 
he assures me, that, since his death, the whole 
exterior of judidal deportment has been quite 
alterad — and I verily believe he thinks it has 
been altered for the worse, although there are 
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few of his tqiiokHis, {uobably, in which be is 
tadore singulu- than in this. Over the mantle- 
{Mece of his study, he has a -very fine print <^ 
this old Judge, in his full rohes of office, whidi 
he seldom looks at without taking occasion to 
introduce some strange grotesque anecdote of its 
original. If the resemblance of the picture be 
exact, as he says it is, old Braxfield must indeed 
have been a person, whom nobody could for an 
instant suppose to be one of the ordinary ra(£ 
of mortals. His face is broad, and the whole of 
its muscles appear to be firm and ponderous in 
iheir texture — you cannot suppose that sudi 
ware ever nourished upon kicktdiaws — they have 
obviously borrowed their substance from a stint- 
less re^men of bee£, brandy, and claret His 
nose is set well into his forehead, as if Nature, 
in making faim, had determined to grudge no 
expenditure of IxHie. His mouth wears a grin 
of ineffable sagadty, derision, and coarse uncon- 
trollable humour, all mingled with a copious al- 
lowance of sensuality. He must have had a 
most tyrannical quantity of Will, to judge from 
ifae way in which the wig sits on the top of his 
bead ; and nothing, indeed, can be more expres- 
wve of detennined resolution than the glance of 
bis light eyes beneath their pent-house brows, 
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although from the s^le in which th^ are aet; 
caie sees that they must have lue&i aocustomed 
to roll about, more tiian the eyes of stedfast and 

K I 

ould 
ion; 
radi- 
n of 
idal- 
iver- 
with 
the- most unmlDgled (Hiavity.— It is,:by the Tvay, 
A strange enou^ thing, how maiiy^of our great 
English authors ;&^Ti:to'.l)avife united the utmost 
activity and shrewdness of intellect, and com- 
manding tboi'ough''g(>ing-p&rtinacity of character, 
with an intolerable relish for all the coarser kinds 
of jests. The breed of such men was continued 
uninteixuptedly &om. Echard to. Swift and his 
brethren, and from Swifl to Warburton and 
his brethren. These were sH churdniien ; had 
Braxfidd beoi in the church, he must have been 
an author, and I doubt not he would have 
caught the tailing mantle. I should like to see 
a portrait of the Cardinal, for whose edification 
Foggio compiled his Facetue ; I dare say, there 
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must be a &iiiily likeness between it and this of 
Braxfield. 

In the days, when the strong talents of this 
original gave him a great ascendency over the 
whole of his brethren of the coif, and a still 
greateroverthe gentlemen of the Bar, withmany 
of whom he lived on terms of the most perfect 
£imiliaiity — the style of private life generally 
adopted by Uie principal Judges and Advocates, 
and the style in which the public intercourse 
between these two sets of worthies was carried 
on, were .both, as might be conjectured, as re- 
mote as possible from the decorum at present in 
&shion. Not that there was in either any licence 
productive of seriously bad effects to the people 
of the country, but there certainly must have 
bem something as different as possible from any- 
thing that has been witnessed in our English 
Courts of Law for tiiese many centuries past. 
Braxfield was very fond of cards and of claret, 
and it was no very unusual thing to see him 
take his seat upon the Bench, and some of his 
friends take their's at the Bar, within not a great 
many miimtes of the termination of some ta- 
vem-scene of common devotion to either of these 
amusements. I have never heard, that any ex- 

VOL. ir. H 
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ccfestt committed by Braxfield had the least 
power to disturb him in his use of his feculties j 
but it is not to be supposed, that all his asso- 
dates had heads as strong as his, nor to be won- 
dered at, although many extraordinary things 
may have occurred on such trying occasions. I 
hare heai^ of ah Advocate coming to the Par- 
liament-House fresh from the tavemj with one 
stocking white and the other Mack, and insisting 
upon addres^ng the Judges, exactly as ten nu- ' 
nutes bef<H« be had been addressing the chair- 
man of his debauch. One yet living is said to hare 
tndntained a stout battle mi one oocB8i<»i with the 
late President Dundas, (father to Lord Melville,) 
who refused to listen to him when he made bis 
appearance in this condition. The dieck given 
to him seemed to have the efiect of immediat^y 
restoring him to the possession of some moiety 
of his faculties ; and, without being able to <Atain 
one glimpse of the true reason which made the 
Judge reluctant to listen, or the true nature of 
the cause on which be conceived himself entitled 
to expatiate, he commenced a long and moat 
doquent hu-angoe upon the dignity of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, ending with a formal pro- 
test gainst the manner in which he had been 
used, and interspersing every paragraph with 
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oopioua reptititioB cf these wcwds,— " It is our 
duty and our piivQege to ^leak, my liord ; and 
it is your duty and your privilege to hen" An- 
other Advocate, also yet living, is said, in a si- 
milar state of baainess, to have foi^tten for 
which party, in a particular cause, he had beo^ 
retained ; and, to the unutterable amazement ctf 
the agent that had fee'd him, and the ab^lute 
horror of the poor client behind, to have uttered 
a long and fervent speech exactly in the teeth of 
the interests he bad been hired to defend. Such 
was the zeal q( his eloquence, that no whispered 
remonstrance from the rear,— no tugging at hjs 
dbow, could stop him in medio gargite dicefodi. 
But just as he was about to ut down, the tremr 
bling writer put a slip of paper into his bands, 
with these plain yrcnAs, — " You have pled for 
the wnHig party ;" wh«%upon, with an air of 
infinite composure, he resumed tbe thre^ of hii 
^oration, saying, — " Such, my L(Kd, is the state- 
ment which you will probably hear from my 
broUier on the opposite side of this ca»e. I ^all 
now beg leave, in a very few words, to shew 
your Lordship how utterl untenable are the 
principles, and how distorted are the facts, upon 
which this v^ specious statement has proceed- 
ed." And so he went once more over the same 
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ground, and did not take his seat till he had most 
energetically refuted himself from one end of his 
former pleading to another. 

The race, however, of Judges, Advocates, and, 
of course, of Clients, among whom such things 
passed without remark or reproach, is now fast 
expiring. In spite of the authority of Black- 
stone, it seems to be generally believed now-a- 
days, that no man will study a point of law the 
better for drinking a bottle of port while he 
is engaged at his work. The uniform gravity 
of the Bench has communicated a suitable gra- 
vity to the Bar, — the greater number of the prac- 
titioners at the Bar having, indeed, necessarily 
very much diminished the familiarity with which 
the Bench and the Bar were of old accustomed 
to treat each other ; while the general change 
that has every where occurred in the mode of 
life, has almost entirely done away with that fa- 
shion of high conviviality in private, for which, 
of old, the members of the legal profession in 
this place were celebrated to a proverb. In short, 
it seems as if the business of all parties were now 
regarded in a much more serious point of view 
than formerly, and as if the practice c^ the Bar- 
risters, in particular, were every day getting 
more and more into a situation similar to that in 
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which the practice of their southern. brethren has 
long heen,-~a situation which, aS you well knbwj 
admits of very little of such indulgences as these 
old Scotch Advocates seem to have considered 
quite in the light of indispensables. 

There is still, however, one Judge upon the 

bench whom W has a pleasure in bidding 

me look at, because in him, he assures me, may 
still be seen a genuine relic of the old school of 
Scottish Lawyers, and Scottish Judges. This 
old gentleman, who takes his title firom an 
estate called Herraand, is of the Ayrshire family 
of the Fergusons of Kilkerran ; the same family 
of which mention is frequently made in Bufns's 
Poems, one of whose ancestors, indeed, was the 
original winner of the celebrated " Whistle a£ 
'Worth" about which the famous song was writ- 
ten. 

# • • • 

Three joyous good fellowa, with heartl clear of flaw ; 
CraigdarTock, bo famoua for wit, worth, and lav ; 
And trusty Glenriddel, so skill'd in old coins ; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep read in old wines.. 

Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as oil, 
Desiring Glenriddel to yield up the spoil ; 
Oi else he would muster the heads of the dan. 
And once more in claret, try which waa the man. 

ice. &IC. in a strain equally ddectable. 
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He ffi'now, I suppose, witfa one exo^>tion, the 
senior Judge of the whole Court, for I see he sits 
immediately on the left hand of the Presidoit in 
the First Division. There ^ something so "very 
striking in his appearance, that I wonder I did 
not take notice of it in an earlier letter. His fece 
is quite thin and ' extenuated, and he has lost 
most of his teeth ; but ^instead of taking away 
ftoto the vivacity of his countenance, these y&y ' 
forcnmstances seeto to me to have given it a de- 
gree of poW^, and fireof expression, whidil have 
Tiery rarely seen rivalled in the countenance of 
atjy young man whatever. The absence of the 
teeth has planted lines of furrows about the low- 
'er part of his &ce, which convey an idea of de- 
termination, and penetration too, that is not to 
■he resisted ; and the thin covering of flesh upon 
the bones of his cheeks, only gives additional ef- 
fect to fhe fine, fresh, and healthful complexion 
whidi these ■still exhibit. As for his eyes, Uiey 
are among the most powerful T have seen. 
While ina inusing attitude, he keeps his eye- 
lids well over them, and they peep out with a 
swimming sort of languor ; but the moment he 
begins to «pesdc, they dilate, and become full of 
animation, each grey iris flashing as 'keenly as a 
flint. His kk^bead is full of -wrinldes, and fais 
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eye-brows are luxuriant ; and his voice faas a hol- 
low depth of tone about it, which all furnish a 
fine relief to the hot and choleric style in which 
he expresses himself, and, indeed, to the very 
lively way in which he seems to regard every 
circumstance of every case that is brought be- 
fore bim. Although very hasty and impatient 
at times in his temper and demeanour, and not 
over-scrupulous in regard to the limits of some 
of his sarcasms, this old Judge is a prodi^ous fa- 
vourite with all dasses who frequent the Courts, 
and, above all, with the Advocates, at whose ex- 
pense most of his spleen effervesces. He is a ca- 
pital lawyer, and he is the very soul of honour ; 
and the goodness of his warm heart is so well 
understood, that not only, is no offence taken 
with anything he says, but every new sarcasm 
he utters endears him more, even to the sufferer. 
As for the younger members of the profession, 
— when he goes a circuit, you may be sur^, in 
whatever direction he moves, to meet with an 
extraordinary array of them in the train of Lord 
Hermand. His innocent peculiarities of manner 
afford an agreeable diversity to the surface of the 
causes carried on under his auspices, while the 
shrewdness and diligence of his intellect com- 
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pletely provide for the safety of their essaitaal 
merits. And th,en, when the business of the 
Court is over, he is the very " prince of good- 
fellows, and king of old men ;" and you are w^ 
aware what high delight all young men t^e in 
the company of their seniors, when these are 
pleased to enter, hooAfide^ into the spirit of their 
convivialities. He has an infinite fund (rf dry, 
caustic, original humour ; and, in addition to 
this, he cannot fail to possess an endless store of 
anecdotes ; so that it is no wonder his cMnpany 
should be so fascinating. to the young juriscon- 
sults. In him they are no doubt too happy to 
have an opportunity of seeing a noble living 
spedmen of a very fine old school, which has 
now left little behind it but the tradition of its 
virtues, and its talents, and its pleasantries ; — a 
school, the departure of many of whose peculiar- 
ities was perhaps rendered necessary in a great 
measure by the spirit of the age, but of which it 
inay be. suspected not a little has been allowed to 
expire, which might have been better worth pre- 
sen'ing than much that has come in its place. It 

is not, I assure you, from W alone that I 

hear lamentations over the decay of this antique 
spirit. It is sighed over by many_that witnessed 
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it& npUHufestations ere they had yet come to be 
rare, and will long be remembered with perhaps 
sttU (Plater affection by those who have seen the 
last of its relics in the person of this accomplish- 
ed gentleman and excellent judge. 

There would be no end of it, were I to begin 
telluig you anecdotes about Lord Hermand. I 
hear a new one every day ; for he alone furnishes 
half the materials of conversadon to the youig 
groupes of stove-school wits, of wMch I have, 
Already said a word or two in describing the 
Outer- House. There is one, however, which I 
must venture upon. When Guy Mannering, 
came out, the Judge was so much delighted 
with the picture of the life of the old Scottisb 
l&wyers in that most charming novel, thfit he 
could talk of nothing else but Pleydell, Dandi^ 
and the High Jinks, for many weeks. He usu- 
ally carried cme volume of the book about with 
him, and one morning, on the bench, his love 
fbr it so completely got the better of him, that 
he lugged in the subject, head and E^ouldei^ 
into the mtdst of a speedi about some most diy 
p<Hnt of law — nay, getting warmer every ma> 
ment he spoke of it, he at Last fairly plucked the 
volume from his pocket, and, in spite of all the 
reijionstranccs of all his brethren, insisted upon 
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reading aloud the whole passage for their edifica- 
tion. He went through the task with his wont- 
ed vivacity, gave great eifect to every speech, 
and most appropriate expression to every joke ; 
and when it was done, Z suppose the Court would 
have no difficulty in confessing that they had 
very seldom been so well entertained. During 

the whole scene, MrW S was present, 

seated, indeed, in his official capacity, close un- 
der the Judge. 

Like almost all the old Scottish lawyers. Lord 
Hermand is no less keen in farming than in law^ 
and in the enjoyment of good company. For- 
merly it was looked upon as quite inconsistent 
with the proper chfu'acter of an Advocate, to say 
nothing of a Judge, to want some piece of land, 
the superintendence of the cultivation' of which 
might affiird an agreeable, no less than profitable 
relaxation, from the toils of the profession. In 
those days, it was understood that every lawyer 
sfpent the Saturday and Sunday of every week 
in the milder part of the year, not in Edinburgh, 
but at his farm, or villa ; — and the way they 
went about this was sufficiently characteristic. 
In order that no time might be lost in town af- 
ter the business of the Court on Saturday, the 
lawyers had established themselves in the pri- 
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vil^^ of -going to tiie I^oliament-Houie, on 
that roaming, in a style cf dress, -which must 
iiave afibrded a most picturesque contrast to the 
strictly legal costume of ihll-dress black suits, in 
wbidi, at that time, they made Uieir appearance 
there on the other mornings of the week. They 
xetajned their gowns and wigs, but every other 
part of tiieir equipment was in the very ertiCTue 
of oi^xisition to the usii^ integuments wcxn m. 
company with these— 'riding-coats of all the 
^lendid hues, not then as now abandoned to 
livery-servants, bright mazarine blue, pea-green, 
drummers' yellow, &c. &c., but always buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots and spurs. The stee^ 
to be forthwith mounted by tl^ese embryo cava- 
liers, were meantime drawn up in regular lines 
or drdes, under the direction of serving-men 
and cadies in the Parliament-Close ; and no seon- 
-er did the Judges leave the bendi, than the 
whole squadron got rid of their incumbrances, 
and were off in a twinkling — some to their own 
estates — others to Ihe estates of their friends — 
but every one to some place or other out of 
Edinburgh. Although all this parade has long 
since dropt into disuse and oblivion, the passion 
for farming has by no means deserted its hold of 
the Scotch lawyers. Among many others, as I 
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have sfud, Lord Hennand keeps up the old spirit 
with infinite zeal. It is not now in the pow^ 

of professional people to leave Edinburgh at the 
raid of every week ; but the moment any session 
of the Court is over, and a few weeks of inter- 
mission are put in his power, he quits the <^ty 
on the instant, and buries himself among bis 
woods, and corn-fields, and cattle, till necessity 
compells him once more to exchange these for 
the " pulvis, strepitusque Romie." Even in the 
dty, there is in his dress and g^t, a great deal 
that marks his Lordship's rural attachments and 
habits. His stockings are always of the true 
fermer's sort, with broad stripes alternately of 
black and white worsted — and his shoes are 
evidently intended for harder work than pacing 
the smooth granite of the streets of Edinburgh. 
I confess that my eye lingers with very singular 
delight, even upon these little traits in the ap- 
pearance of one, that may well be considered, 
and th^^ore cannot fail to be honoured, as the 
last representative of so fine a class. 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



I THiHK you will allow me no inconsiderable 
share of credit for the cordial mimner in which 
I have lauded the excellencies of the Scottish 
Barristers, when I tell you, that those whom I 
have particularly described to you, are each and 
all <^them Whigs — most of them fervent, nay, 
bigotted Whigs, or, as Dr Parr would say, 
XwymrxTM. Nor will it diminish the merits of my 
liberality, when I inform you, tiiat the friend, 
under whose auspices my inspection of Edin- 
burgh has been chiefly conducted, so far from 
regar^ng these eminent men with the same im- 
partial eye of which I have made use, has well 
nigh persuaded himself into a thorough convic- 
tion, that th^ talents and stt^nments are most 
extravagaiitly over-rated in common opinion ; 
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and has, moreover, omitted no opportunity of 
detracting from them in private, when he may 
have^ heard me expatiate upon their praises. 
There are only two exceptions to this — Mr 
Cranstoun and Mr Jeffrey. The former he 
cannot help admiring and loving for the beauti- 
fiilly classical style of his eloquence, and, indeed, 
of all his attainments ; but I think it forms no 
small ingredient both in his love and admiration 
that MrCranstoun happens to be sprung from one 
<i£ the greatest of the old Border families, and so, 
it may be supposed, to have been nourished in 
iniancy,' with the same milk of romantic and 
diivalrous tradition, of which he himself imbibed 
so largely then, and with the influences of wbic^ 
even now his whole character and conversation 
are saturated and overflowing ; far I have al- 
ready said enough to satisfy you, that few men 
can quote the words of the poet with more jwo- 
priety than Mr W-— - 

'' The Boy U Fatb« ef tli« Mao, 
And I could viih mjr days to be 
Linked each to each in natural piety." 

In regard to Jeffrey, his mode of thinking may 
pa4iflps appear something still more peculiar. 
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In the first place, indeed, the talents of tkaa T&- 
markable man are of such an order, that it is 
quite impossible a man of such talents aa Mr 
W — — should not admire them. The direc- 
tion which has been given to these great talents, 
is a thing which W— — ocmtemplates, and has 
lOTig contemplated, " more in sorrow than in 
anger." While nobody can more abominate the 
scope and tendency of the Edinburgh Review, 
tban he does, he is very far from being one of 
those who extend the feeling of aversion due to 
the work, from it to its principal conductor, or, 
indeed, who feel any difficulty in sympathizing 
with some part, at least, of those early feelings 
and circumstances, to which, in all probalnlity, 
the worst things in the conduct of this celebra- 
ted Journal may be traced. He understands too 
much of poor human nature, to be an inexorable 
judge of the idlings of a man, whose general 
power of intellect, and general rectitude of feel- 
ing and principle, he cannot but acknowledge. 
At times, it is true, on some new piece of pn> 
vocation, his temper deserts him for a moment ; 
but he soon recovers his tranquillity, and, in 
common, the tone whoein he ^eaks of Mr 
Jefirey, is assuredly more nearly akin to that of 
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affectionate regret, than to that of impatient 
spleen, far less of settled aversion and dislike. 

In truth, Mr W 's views of literature are 

of so large a kind, and he has so much accustom- 
ed himself to trace the connection which sub- 
sists between the manifestations of mind in one 
age, and those in ages preceding and following, 
that it would be a very inconsistent thing, were 
he to concentrate any overwhelming portion of 
the wrath excited in his breast by any particular 
direction of intellectual forces, upon the head <^ 
any individual author whatever. Besides, were 
he inclined to heap the coals of his vengeance 
upon any one head, on account of the turn which 
literarv and political criticism has taken in our 
days, most assuredly it would be on no living 
head that he would think of laying such a bur- 
den. He regards the Scotch philosophers of 
the present day, and among, or above the rest, 
Mr Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Reviewers, as 
the legitimate progeny of the sceptical philo- 
sophers of the last age ; and alUiough he is far 
from having' any sympathy with the feelings 
which the whole style of that philosophy most 
eminently and powerfully tends to nourish, he 
cannot for a moment permit himself to lay at 
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the door of any one indlTidual, a lai^er share in 

the oommon blame, that in strict, and yet in 
comprehensive justice, he thinks that individual 
ought to sustain. There iii only one point of 
view in which Mr W— — is accustomed to talk 
of Mr Jeffirey, as haTii):g.initiated a bad and de- 
structive species of mental exertion among his 
countrymen, or, at least, as having so far assist- 
ed the natural tendency towards some such spe- 
des, as to have merited, . in no inconsiderable 
measure* the dispraise, both present and future, 
with which the initiator of any such species must 
of necessity lay his account. 

One of the greatest curses of a sceptical phi- 
losophy, is that by leaving no object upon which 
the disinterested affections may exercise them- 
selves, it is apt to cause Uie minds of mankind 
to be too exclusiv^y taken up about the paltry 
gratificaticais of the personal feelings. When 
the true ornaments of our nature are forgotten. 
Pride and Vanity must become the arbiters of 
human life. All those periods of history, which 
are looked back upon as the most splendid, were 
times when men cared most about principles, 
and least about themselves ; but when there are 
no longer any earnest notions about what is to 

VOL. II. I 
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be loved or respected, even, the-pufalic tbemselves 
become infected witb tlie delirium of wishinj^ to 
despise every thing, and literature is made to bs» 
8ume a tone of petulance, which corresponds 
with this absurd and {Mltry passion, ^cactly in 
the same proportion in which it, does violeiiiw 
to all the noUer thoughts and more deKghtfal 
ieelings, for whose nourishment thedivine^fidkl 
of literature was originally intended by the ^^t 
Atithor of our being. It is chiefly in having 
led the way in giving this direction to the criti- 
cism, and through that to the whole literature 

of our day, that Mr W feels himself coh- 

str^dhed to regard Mr Jeffrey as having been the 
enemy of his country, and as meriting, in all 
succeeding generations, the displeasure of high* 
minded and generdus Englishmen. 
. A man of genius, like Mr J^effirey, must, indeed, 
have found it an easy mt^tter to succeed in gi- 
ving this turn to the public mind, among a people 
where all are raiders, and so few are' scholars, at 
is the case here in Scotland. Endowed by n^ 
ture with a keen talent for sarcasm, noting 
could be more easy for him than to fasten, widi 
destructive effect of non-chalance,upon a worffe 
which had perhapd been composed ' with, much 
earnestness of thought on the part of ^e author. 
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and with a DAoat vinoeze anxiety after abstract 
truth, eitjier of reason ing or of feeling. The ob- 
ject of the critic, however, is by no^zAeanis to as- 
^t &oae, who read his critical lucubrations, to 
«iter with more facility ,^ or with better prepare^ 
t3<»i, into tibe; thoughts, «r feelingsj or truths^ 
whidi his audicr endeavours to- inculcate or it 
lustrste. Hia abject is merely to make thti aii- 
thor look foolish; and be prostitutes -bis own 
fine talents, to enable the common herd nf his 
readers to auppeue- themselves looking down 
^m the vantage-ground of supoicff iAt^ect, 
i^n the poor,' blundering, deluded poet or x>bi- 
IcBopher, who is ^the subject of review.- It is a 
ptiable thing to contemplate the extent to which 
these evil fashions have been introduced among 
us, and I have no doubt' that their introduction 
has been fhr more owing to the pFostitU^on of 
yie exqui^tetalmts of Mr Jeffrey, than to any 
one cause- what6Ver>—nei^er do I at all doubt, 
^ler what I have seen of Scotland, that the 
power «f the unholy spells has been &r greatest 
and ^ most effectual in the immediate centre 
of their rii^. It ia probable, I think, that if Mr 
Jefirey were at last to throw aside his character 
of Bevieweiv and come before the worid in b vo- 
lume fiUed with omtintiienls thoughts; and con- 
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tinuous feelings^ mgiimting in his' own mind, 
he wMiM find that the public he has so well 
Ijained, would be very apt to tiira upon him- 
self, and think themselves called upon to laugh, 
m^v goUto, even at Mr Jeffrey himself, wh^n de- 
prived of the blue and yellow panoply imder 
which they have for so many years been wont 
to regard his blows as irresistible, and himself as 
invulnerable. 

The most vulg^u: blockh^d who takes up and 
-leads an article in the Edinburgh Review, ima- 
gines for the time that he himself is quizzing 
the man of genius, whose labours are there sport- 
ed with. His opaque features are illuminated 
with triumph, and, holding the Journal &st in 
his hand, he pursues his fantastic victory to the 
last extremities. Month after month, or quarter 
after quarter, this most airy species of gratifica- 
tion is renewed, till, by long habit, our block- 
head at last becomes hon&Jide satisfied and con- 
vinced, Uiat he is quite superior to anything the 
age can produce. Now and then, to be sur^ 
spme passing event or circumstance may dart a 
mcanentary disturbance into the sanctuary of his 
self-complacency;. but this will only make him 
long the more fervently for the next number cS 
Uie Review> to convince faim that be vras all in 
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the right — to r^indle the fluttering lamp of fab 
vanity, and make the sanctum sanctorum of. hu 
.conceit as bright a thing as eyer. In, the mean 
time, to talk in the plain way the sul)ieet de- 
serves, whatever share of understanding or feel- 
ing bas been allowed him by nature, remuns .to- 
tally uncultivated in the mind of this reader, of 
Reviews, and the faculties of his mind are ^190- 
lutely lost and sunk in one blind brute wish to 
see everything levelled before his self-love. Of 
all human passions, that of vulgar and env)<}U8 
insolence Is the one which least requires to^be 
'pampered and stimulated. It has been tbe mo- 
ving principle in all the most disgusting scenes 
recorded in history. CaUgula could not bear to 
see a man of a handsome person, or with a ^e 
bead of hair, in the Circus, or in tbe streets, and 
generally ordered such p^-sons to be taken aw»y 
and disfigured. During the direst periods; of 
the French Revolution, the self-love of the peo- 
ple had been gratified with the downfall of so 
many kinds of distinction, that at last it grew..to 
be a blind, infuriate, ungovemaUe ^impt^^e, 
which could not remain quiet, while any.iqdi- 
vidual yet retained qualities which raised hhn 
above the multitude. Every speaes <^ mc^it 
was sure to be brought to tlie block, or hoisted 
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Op to dw lanteme, in this nig^t of fredrf. . Tbe 
ioadand ferocious scepticism also, which tteK 
pnEpnuled, was only the prindple of envy in di*- 
giiiae. It was envy which sought to exting^UAi 
^ery^disdnctjon betw«en truth and Msehood, 
Sckiear it should be proved that ^y ^one thing 
WAS mote excellent Aftn any other. - All- was to 
be reduced to oAe dead level of uneertidnty^ dnd 
it was illib^f^ to consider a Greenluider as k ledis 
elegant t>r civiUz«d ^rson thui an Btoojpeiaa. 
Such is the enthusiasm of the piinciple Of ][k>^ik- 
kr 'self4ove, when btimulffted by S' long series (tf 
-indulgendes. and pushed to the last extiemitrf 4tf 
it» slothful and unwieldy luxuriousness. Tbdt 
Miy maiK^ geiuus should evef tboughtlessly'M 
WantMtly mtoister to it in litenture; Uaust' be ft 
Murce of Uie Utmost sMtow and regr&t to 6V^ 
^e Who has a love,' and a love of iiitMligen^, 
fe^ those equalities Which )too6t dif^ngbish misa 
from the bmt^. 6ach a love (in spite of ^ Ms 
many little pr^udices aiid pfeatUftriti^s,) glows 
no where with a more fervent flame than in ^ 

Iteea^t of Mr W' ^; aikl iudh iue <^ somAT- 

fet^ie^Mgbwith wiiitih he U'ftceitstomed «^ oiir- 
tMt^plate the tn^ sih. which hu disfigured ilid 
dcAtued the splendid literary career of Mr Jef- 
frey. 
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' 'tbftt' berth, however, muat inevitehly be ibt 
toW$6 and tendency of popular cnticism among 
ft:«atioD which bad become at once very food oS 
^pticism, and very wetuy of letming, mightt'I 
tMnk, have been foreseen long ago, (I by lip 
incans think it might hare been efFe<^ualty 
guaarded against). To despise all die most di* 
Vme emanations, of which the human mind can 
be made ^k Tcbicte, was a necessary appendage 
to that system which despises the records of Di* 
Vine Wisdom itself, and whidi would erect, iA 
their ste&d, a structure Iniilt u]k» no more star 
Me^ibundations than those of the self-sufficing^ 
iS^satisfied sagiunty of the speculative iutelleot 
ftf man. It is a very easy thing to deny, tbit 
tb;e doctrines of Religious Scepticism have bem 
Aer o[tenly and l»viid)y ^muIgfUed in the 
pt^s bf the Edinburgh Review ; but I Uiink 
no candid person can entertain the slightest 
doubt, that the tendency of the whole work has 
b«en uniformly and tisehtially infidel. Unless 
it had been so, it must have been continually tO; 
Variance with" itself— :it must have? been but ooi 
string of discords frorii beginning to «id. The 
Whtfle tone of the jeering, sarcastic oiticism!^ 
ilith whkh it has be<en accustomed to salute the 
works of the more meditative and Christian eai- 
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tbon of tbe time, wdald be enough to reveal to 
us tJie trae purpose it has hi view, even although 
it had never contained a single word exprestly- 
and distinctly bearing upon the sul^ect of Reli- 
gion. The truth is, moreover, that, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, all Christians are weli 
cDtJtied to say, that " they that are not with u» 
are against us ;" and the coldness and sileiif» 
of Ihe Edinburgh Reviewers would have been 
enough to satisfy any good Christian what their 
tenets are, even althongh they had never broken 
upon their genwal rule of coldness atad sUenoe 
by one single audacious whispesr of mockery. 
The negative would have been enough without 
Ae poffltive side of the pcoof; but, alas ! thpse 
who have eyes to see, and ears to hmrj can haVe 
Mttle difficulty in acknowledging, that the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers have furnished their advnsa- 
lies abundantly with both.' 

The system of political opinions, inoukated 
in the* Edinburgh Review,, is, in like manner, as 
I honestly think, admirably fitted to go hand in 
hand with a system of scepticism ;. but entirely 
irrecon^dkable with the notion of any f&rv&it 
lore artd attachm«it ibr a religien, which ia, 
above aH other things, the rdigion of feeling. 
The potitiaans of this Review are m^ of great 
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Bhrewdness and sagadty, and many of them are 
men of much honesty ; but it is impossible to 
suppose for a moment, that they are men ei^er 
of very high o* of very beautiful feeling. The 
whole of their views, in regard to the most im- 
portant series of political convulsions which mo- 
dem times have ever witnessed, are at variance 
with deep or refined feeling — tbey appeal uni- 
formly and unhesitatingly to ideas, which stand 
exactly in the opposite extremity irom tliose 
which men inspired with such feelings would 
have inculcated upon sudb occasions. To sub- 
mit to Buonaparte, for example, and to refuse 
aid to the young patriotism of Spain— these 
were advices which could only have been seri- 
ously pressed upon the consideratirai of such" a 
nation as JSngland, by men who had banished 
fimn their own minds a very great part of that 
reverence for FeeUng, (as abstracted from mete 
questions of immediate and obvious utility,) in 
the strength and nourishment of which the true 
old diaracter of England, and of English politi- ' 
cians, grew. In a word, it is sufficiently mani- 
fest, that whatever faults the system of. these 
Reviewers may have had, or may still have, it 
has at least bad the merit of being a system 
uniform and consistent in itself To destroy iu 
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men's mvids the lingering "wstiges of loVe for a 
xdigton whidi is bated by self-lov6, because its 
mysteries baffle and confound the scrutiny of the 
self-complacent — to reduce the high filing tif 
patriotism to a principle of mithmetical caleula- 
tiwi of utility— ^and to counteract, by a oontinaed 
aeries of sarcastic uid merry antidotes, the ml' 
pKssion likely to be produced by works appeal' 
ing to the graver and more mysterious feelings 
of tile human heart — these are purposes whidi I 
would by no means say the leaders o( this ode<< 
brated Journal ever contempkted calmly and 
Idsurely, as the prime objects of thdr eAdea-' 
vovirs — but they are purposes which have been 
all alike firmly, although some of them perfai^s 
unConscioudy, pursued by them ; and, indeed^ 
to speak the plain truth of the whole matter, no 
one of which could have been firmly or efieotu- 
ally pursued, without being pursued in conjunc- 
tion witii the others. " A house divided agiunst 
itself cannot stand." 

. I am happy to say, however, that &om. all I 
have now seen and heard of the state <}£ Soot- 
land, this Review, in spite of the fierce popula- 
ri;ty it for some years enjoyed, is by no oieans 
lately to effect any such lasting, ^d, of course^ 
miaeiable change in the feelings and charactor of 
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the people <^ Scotland, as might have heen at 
one fifloe expected by the ReWeWers thetoselvea; 
fx dreaded by tiiose who held sacred a verydiCc 
^ent set of feelings andpritidples, in all points; 
fromthose of which they have beotthe champions^ 
Inspite of the infidelity of the Edinburgh Re* 
view, (for: I reaUy fed no scruple in using thfe 
Word Iffoadly,) and, indeed, in spite of the scepti- 
cal tendency <^ the whole body of Scotdi jAiloso* 
phy — ithe Scotchrare still a religious -peojde, and 
likely, I trust, very long to continue so. Ik 
spite of .the mean views of general polity, illtUK 
tnited and exenapUfied in the £dinhurgfa Re^ 
view, and the still more tensive levity witb 
which things neu-er home have sometimes beea 
tjreated by it, there is still an immense mi^orjty 
of the peo[^ q£ Scotland, who see things widi 
the ^es, I do not toy of sincere (for of no one 
do'I question the sincerity,) but of . enlightened 
patriots-^men who understand the value of ne* 
tional experience, and venerate those feelings c^ 
loyalty and attachment to the more formaliand 
external parts of the Knglish constitution, inth 
Ihe general decay of which, I have. very little 
doubt, the whole &bric to wbi<^ they tu« fixed; 
wotdd be found to have lest many of its firmest 
props, as well as of its finest ornaments. 
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In regard to literature, I tliink the success of 
the Edinburgh Review has been far more trium- 
phant than in any other depfuiment of its exer- 
tions. Here it had to encounter fewer obstacles 
in the previous character and habits of the Scot- 
tish people ; for the influence of the Sceptical 
Philosophy, introduced by the great men of the 
last age, bad very much removed all feelings of 
intense admiration for any works besides their 
own, from among almost the only class of people 
who in Scotland are much interested about such 
subjects. The Scottish education, too, as you 
have already seen In part, is not such as to op- 
pose any very formidable barrier of repugnant 
feelings ag^nst the encroachment of the spirit of 
degrading moclcery. Ignorant in a great mea- 
sure of the mighty spirits of antiquity, the Scot- 
tish student wants in truth the most powerful of 
all those feelings, which teach and prepare other 
men to regard with an eye of humility, as well 
as of admiration, those who in thdr own time 
seem to revive the greatness of the departed, 
and vindicate once more the innate greatness of 
our nature. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing 
to meet with mrai, calling themselves classical 
schohu«, who seem to think it a part of their 
character as such to undervalue, on all occasion, 
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the exertions of contemporary genius. But these 
are only your «npty race of sol«nn pretenders, 
who read - particular books, only because few 
other people read them — and who, unable them- 
sdves to produce anything worthy of the atten- 
tion of their own age, are glad to shelter their 
imbecility under the shadow of over-strained 
dtclusive reverence for ages that have gone by. 
It is not necessary to suppose, that liberal aikl 
enlightened scholarship has anything in com- 
mon with these reverend Tom Folios. The just 
and genuine effect of intimate acquaintance with 
the great' authors of antiquity, is to make men 
love and reverence the great auUiors of th«r owti 
time — the intellectual kinsmen and heirs of those 
whom th^ have so been wont to worship. 

It is, indeed, a very deplorable thing to ob- 
serve, in what an absurd state of ignorance the 
majority of educated people in Scotland have 
been persuaded to keep themselves, concerning 
mudi of the best and truest lit««ture of tlieir 
own age, as well as. of the ages that have gone 
by. Among the Whigs in ^Edinburgh, above 
all, a struiger. &om the south is every day thun- 
derstruck fay some new mark of total and incon- 
ceivable ignorance conc^rnin^ men and thii^s. 
which, tp every itian .of education with whom 
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iie has conversed in any other town of Britain, 
are " familitir a^ household words." The degree 
fco, whidi the inteUectiijd subjectiisi of the^ peo- 
jie has been carried, is a thing of whiph I am 
^uite sure you cannot posably have the smallest 
Bbspidon. The Edinburgh Reviewen hai!e ntat 
checked or impeded only the influence xnT .partis 
cular authors iamong thdr countrymen ; tb^ 
have entirely prevented them frwa evercooudj^ 
beyond the Tweed.; They have willed, them to 
be unknown, absolutely and literally unknown; 
uid so are they at this moment. I do not on 
nay conscienoe believe, that; there is one) Whig 
in Edinburgh to wfacan the name of my iHend 
£!i&dr/ts Lamb would convey, any distinct ec d» 
finite idea. Hift John Wobdville was^adicaled 
in the Edinburgh Review, and the efifect of .this 
paltry ridicule has been not only to: prevent tbe 
Scotch from reading John Woodville, (a tiagedy 
^nrfaidi, although every way worthy oi Lamb^ 
•xqaisite genuis, wants very many of the jiopai 
kr charms in which;BiNne of bis oth^ pieces are 
neb to overflowing) — but almost to prevent 
them from rememb^ng that such a person as 
Charles I^mb exists, at least to prev^it. tfa^ 
most effectually from ever having recourse fiv 
d^ht and iAstrtffitian to volumes, wHeiibi w 
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much ddij^t and inatEiiction ma.y be found, us 
in wy.'of 8i;aiilar size, whidi an KngUah library 
posseues. Even the commanding, mf^estic ia> 
teUect::of Wordsworth has not been able to oven- 
come the effect ctf theipetty vrvr&xe kept up 
a^inst it by a set of wits, one of whom only 
might, have been expected to enter with some 
|>ortion of intelligence into the spirit of so great 
and original a poet To find fault with perticw- 
lar.psfrts.of Mr Wordsworth's poems, or wiA 
particular points; in the Fsyoological sy^cna 
«pQB klHch the. whole stnicturei of bis. poe^ it 
built, this might have been :veiy- well eithnr for 
'tiie, Reviewers,: or. the readers of the Ketiew<. 
But the actual truth of the case is ; something 
very' diffetent, indeed, from this. The reading 
pubHc of Ediubm-gh do not crtticue Mr Wwdn 
imrth; tliey think -him: below tiieir: oritirism ; 
&ej know nothing about vfhatt he has done^ ot 
' what heis Iflf^y.todo. They.thinlthima.mere 
<dd sequestered henhif, eaten : up nith vaxi^ 
and a£&ctfition, who- publishes eveiy-now-and 
flicn anhe absurd poem about .a Washing-Ti^ 
or a LeocAJGatherci-, or.a little Gr»y Clabi^ 
Tbey do -not know even the names of some of 
^le^fineist poems our. age faaa produced.' Tbeg 
never heard of Ruth, or J^cioel; or the:BId»■ 
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tbers, or Hart-Leap Well, or the Recollectloiu 
of In&ncy, or the Sonnets to Buonaparte. They 
do not know, that tJiere is such a thing as a de- 
scription of a Church-yard in the EEcurslon. 
Alas ! how severely is their ignorance punished 
in itself. But after all, Mr Wordsworth can 
have no very great right to complain. The 
same people who despise, and are ignorant of 
him, despise also, and are ignorant of all the ina- 
jestic poets the world has ever produced, with 
no exceptions beyond two or t^ree great names, 
acquaintance with which has been forced upon 
them by circumstances entirely out of their con- 
troul. The fate o£ Homer, of .jEscfaylus, of 
Dante— nay, of Milton — is his. 

The spirit of this fitcetious and rejoicing igno- 
rance has become so habitual to the Scotchmen 
of the present day, that even they who have 
liirown off all allegiance to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, cannot divest themselves of its influence; 
There is no work which has done so much to 
weakoi the authority of the Edinburgh Review 
in such loatters as Blackwood's .Magazine ; and 
yet I saw an article in that work the other day, 
in which it seemed to be made matter of con- 
^tuhitory rejection, that " if Mr Coleridge 
dioiild make his appearance suddenly among 
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any company of well-educated people on this 
ade the Tweed, he would meet with some little 
difficulty in making ^em compr ^ieDd who he 
was." — ^What a fine idea for a Scottish critic to 
hug himself upon ! How great is the blesmig of 
a contented disposition f 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Thk Whigs are still lords of public opinion 
in Edinburgh, to an extent of whicb, before vi- 
Mting Scotland, I could scarcely have fonned 
any adequate notion. The Tories have all the 
political power, and bave long had it ; but from 
whatever cause (and I profess myself incapable 
of assigning any rational one,) their power does 
not appear to have given them command of 
much sway over the general opinions, even of 
those that think with them regarding political 
matters. I confess that I, bom and bred a Tory, 
and accustomed, in my part of the country, to 
see the principles I reverence supported by at 
least an equal share of talent, was not a little 
mortified by certain indications of faint-hearted- 
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ness and absurd diffidence of themselves among 
• the Scottish Tories, which met my eye etc I had 
been long in Edinburgh. 

I am inclined, upon the whole, to attribute a 
good deal of this to the influence of the Edin- 
burgh Review. That work was set on foot, 
and conducted for some years, with an astonish- 
ing degree of spirit ; and although it never did 
anything to entitle it to much respect, either 
from English Scholars, or English Patriots, or 
English Christians, I can easily see how such 
a work, written by Scotchmen, and filled with 
all the national prejudices of Scotchmen, should 
have exerted a wonderful authority over the in- 
tdlect of the city in which it was published. 
Very many of its &ults (I mean those of the 
less serious kind — such as its faults in r^ard to 
literature and taste,) were all adapted for the 
meridian of Scotland ; and for a time, certainly 
the whole cwuntry was inclined to take a pride 
in its success. The prestige of the Edinburgh 
Heview has now most undoubtedly vanished 
even there ; but there still remains a shadow of 
it sufficient to invest its old conductors with a 
kind of authority over the minds of those, who 
once irere disposed to consider them as infallible 
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judges, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aim ; ssk^ 
then the high eminence of some of these gentle- 
men in their profession of the law, ^ves them 
another kind of hold upon the great body of 
persons following that profession, which is every 
thing in Cdinburgh ; because the influence of 
those who follow it is not neutralized to any 
considerable extent by the presence of any great 
aristocracy, or of any great intellectual cultiv^ 
tion out of themselves. The Scotch are a peo- 
ple of talkers ; and among such a people, it is 
wonderful how far the influence of any one per- 
son may be carried around and below him, by 
mere second — third — and fomrth-hand babbling, 
all derived from one trivial source. I am not,hovv- 
ever, of opinion, that this kind of work will go on 
much longer. Jeffrey has evidently got sick of the 
Beview — and, indeed, when 1 look back to what 
he has done, and compare that with what he might 
have done, I think this is no wonder; Brougham 
has Plough to do in Parliament — that is to say, he 
gives himself enough to do ; and even there you 
welt know what a charlatan kind of reputation 
he has— Horner is dead — Walter Scott has long 
since left them. — The Review is now a very 
sensible pMn sort of book ; in its best parts, cer- 
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tainly not rising above tbe BritiBh Review — and 
in its inferior parts, tliere is often a display of 
calm drivelling, much beyond what the British 
Review itself would admit. And then there is 
no point-~no trit — no joke— no spirit, nothing 
of the glee of young existence about it. It is a 
very dull book, more proper to read between 
sleeping and waking, among old, sobo*, cautious 
tradesmoif than to ^ve any spring to the fimcy 
or reason of the' young, tbe adive> and the intel- 
ligent. The secret will out ere long — viz. Th&t 
the Edinbiurgh Reviewers have not been able to 
get any effectual recruitB lunong tbe young peo- 
ple about them. There is ho infimon d SeeA. 
%bx)d into the veins oS the Review. When <Hie 
visits Edinburgh, where one cannot stir a step 
without stumbling over troops of confident, 
comfortable, glib, smart yoiuig Whigs, one is at 
a loss to understand the meaning of this dearth. 
One would suppose, that every ball-room and 
tavern overflowed with gay Edinburgh Rf view- 
ers. One hears a perpetual buzz about Jeffrey, 
Brougham, the Review, &c. &c-, and would ne- 
ver doubt, that prime articles were undergoing 
the process of concoction in every comer; But, 
alas I the &ct i^ that the yoiyig Edinburgh 
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Whigs are a set of very stupid fellows, and the ; 
Beview must wait long enough, if it is never to 
be resuscitated but by them. 

TTiey are really a very disagreeable set of pre- 
tenders — I mean those of them that do make 
any pretensions at all to literary character. They 
are very ill educated in general ; they have no 
dassicfd learning ; few of them can construe two 
lines of any Latin poet ; and as for Gredc, tbey 
scarcely know which end of the book should be 
held to their noses. Tbey have never studied 
any philosophy of any kind — unless attending a 
course of lectures on metaphysics, delivered by 
a man far too ingenious to be comprehended for 
above five sentences at a time, by persons of their 
acquirements and capacity, can be called study- 
ing p ilosophy. They know sometimes a little 
about, diemistry and geology, to be sure; but 
thesft are studies in which the proficiency of 
mere amateurs can never be any great matter. 
They know a very little of English history and 
politics — enough to enable them to spin out a 
few half-hours of blarney in their debating so- 
cieties. But, upon the whole, it may safely be 
asserted, that all they know, worthy of being 
known, upon any subject of general literature^ 
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•p(£fit», or philosophy, is derived from the Edin- 
bur^ Review itself; and as they cannot do the 
Review any great service by ^ving it back its 
own materials, I conceive that this work is just 
in tiie act of &lling a sacrifice to hal»ts of su- 
perficial acquirement, and contented ignorance, 
which it was short-sighted enough to encourage, 
if not to create, in order to serve its own tem- 
porary purposes among the rising generation of 
Sco^nd. 

One would imagine, however, that these young 
Wh^ might have begun, long ere this tim^ to 
-suspect somewhat of their own situation. They 
must be quite aware, that they have never writ- 
ten a rangle page in the Edinburgh Review, or 
that, if they have done so, their pages were imi- 
T^^ly looked upon as the mere lumba- of the 
book ; contrasting, too, their own unproductive 
petulqnce, with the laborious and fruitful early 
years of those whom they worship, and in whose 
walk they would fain be supposed to be follow- 
ing — it is difficult to understand how th^ hap- 
pen to keep themselves so free from the qualms 
of consdous imbecility. Perhaps, after'all, tb^ 
are aujbnd less conceited than they appear to be ; 
but certainly, £0 judge from externals, ihere ne- 
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,«0 WU ia nune sel&stftiffied oiew of yoMiig'l^in- 
iHamUses; AAer being let a litde into thdr seal 
difuaeter andsttcdnmentB, I cannot s^ but Hiat 
I dcriited a etrntaderable degree of annnement 
Gtoxa th^ c<>ntfm|^tic»i of thdr maOBers. As 
for th^r t^, it is such utter drivelling, the mo- 
ment they leave their text-books, (the fiMment 
they ^e over quoting,) t^t I must avm I fouOd 
no^^at ^it^taiQineat in it. It is a pity to see 
a fine country, like Scotland, a country ao r«ii 
in rec(^ectionB of glcuioius uitiquity, so ridh in 
the monuments cf genius, at this moment adorn- 
ed with not a 'few fuU-gromi living trees of im- 
n^ortfd fruit— it is a pity to see such a oouatry 
so devoid of promise for ha- future harvest. It 
is a pity to see her soil wasting on the nurtios 
of this unproductive pestilenta^ underwood, 
juices wluch, under better directimi, might ^ve 
breadth to the oak, and elevaticm to the pine^ 
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11k recpectable elder Whigs must, of a sute- 
ty, &el very sore upon aU this ; for it is i]ot 
to be supposed, that they can be quite so ea- 
xly saHif^ed with these young gregurii, as the 
y«ung gregarii are with themBelves. 1 under- 
stand, accordmgly, lliat nothing gives Uiem so 
«nu^ visible delight, as the appearance of any- 
thing like a revival of talent among their troopK 
When a young Whig makes a tol«rab!^ speech 
'«t the bar, m writes a tolerable law-paper, or 
«dv«iture8 to ccMifess himself author of a tol^- 
^e paragraph in a "pufty jwint — in shrai:, vhea 
be manifests any sympt(Hn <^ possessiBg better 
fATts than the confessedly dull feUows around 
him, there is much rejoidng in the high places, 
^ most remarkable crowing and clapping <£ 
wings in honour of the rising luminary. The 
young genius is fed and fattened for a season 
with putts and praises ; and, in consequence of 
j^utt kind of dominion, or prestige, to which I 
have already alluded, the veiy Tories be^n to 
contemplate faim with a little awe and reverence, 
m a future fcnmidable antagonist, with whom it 
may be as well to be upon some tolerable tetm^ 
jn private. Wdl — a year or two goes over his 
iiead, and the genius has not visibly improved 
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in any thing except ctmceit He is now an'es- 
taMished joaag Whig genius. If any situatioH 
becOTnes empty, which it woald be convenietit 
for bim to fill, and if, notwithstanding of tins, 
he is not promoted to it by those, whom, on 
every occasion, he makes the object of his igno- 
rant abiise-^this neglect of him is talked of by 
himself and his friends, as if it were virtually a 
neg\&A of genius in the abstract ; — with so mudi 
readiness do these good people enter into tht 
spirit of a personification. A Dntch painter 
could not typify ideal Beauty under a more 
drimsy and heavy shape, than they sometimes 
do Genius ; nor are the languishing, coy, and 
consdous airs of some Venus over a lust-hoase 
at Schedam, a whit more exquisite in their way, 
dian the fat indignant fatuity of some of those 
neglected geniuses of Scotland. 

So many of these geniuses, however, have now 
been puffed up, and pushed up to a little tempo- 
rary reputation, and then sunk under their own 
weight into their own mud, that one should sup- 
pose the elevators must now be a little weary g£ 
exerting their mechanical powers in that way. 
Thdr situation is, indeed, almost as discoura- 
png as that erf" Sisyphus, doomed for ever to 
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struggle in vain against the obstinate, or, as Ho- 
mer calls it, the " impudent" stone's alacrity in 
sinJang. 

'Aarif MUnt wHnii KV>iiiHtt* >jutf mnw^. 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



"Deak Williams, 
I TBU8T, that among the man;' Uferatews of 
Edinburgh, Uiere will ere long be found some 
|>Cfaon to compose a full and detailed history of 
this city, conadered as a great mart of literature. 
I do not know of any other instance, in the 
whole history of the world, of such a mart exist- 
ing and fiourishing in a place not the seat of a 
government, or residence of a court, or centre of 
any very great political interest. The only place 
which at all approaches to Edinburgh in this 
view is Weimar ; for the residence of so small a 
prince as the Grand Duke can scarcely be con- 
udered as conferring anything like what we 
would understand by the character of a capital 
But even there it can scarcely be sfud that any 
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.|^eat mart of litoature exists, or indeed existed 
even at the time whoi Wielacd, SebiUer, md 
Goetlie tived toother under the wing of the 
palsce. Books were written there in abundftnee, 
and many books were nominally pubUfihed tiiere; 
but the true centre from which they were difEu- 
.•ed over Germany was always Leipuck. 

TUl within these twenty years, I suppose 
ti^re was no such thing in Edinburgh as the 
great ti^de of FuUisfaing. Now and th»i some 
volume of sermons or so issued from the press <tf 
crane Edinburgh typographer, and after lying 
for a year or two upon the counter of some of 
their booksella:^ was dismissed into total oUi' 
vion, as it {arobaUy deserved to be. But of a& 
the ^eat literary n^n of the last age> who lived 
in Edinburgh, there was no one who evf r thougttt 
. of publishing his books in Edinburgh. The tradle 
here never aspired to anything beyond, fonning 
. a very fauml^ ^pendage of under8t«^>iiera to 
the trade of the Row. Even if th^ name of an 
Edinburgh bookseller did appeu- upon a tide- 
page, that was only a oxnpliment allowed ium 
by the eoturte^ of the great Lond<m dealer, 
' whose instrument and agent he was. Every 
.thing was conducted by the Northern Biblio- 
pole in the same timid ^irit of which this af- 
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fords a speraihen. The dulness of their atoiofi- 
phere was never enlivened hy one breath of 
daring. They were all petty retailers, inhabifc- 
ing snug shops, and making a little mon^ iA 
the most tedious and uniform way imaginable. 
As for risking the little money they did make 
upon any bold adventure, whidi might have tri- 
pled the sum, or swept it entirely awtry, this was 
a thing of which they had not the most remote 
f»»ic^tJon. In short, in spite of Hume and 
Robertson, and the whole generation of lesser 
stars, who clustered around those great lumina- 
ries, the spirit of literary adventure bad nevo: 
apimiached the bibliopoles of Edinburgh. They 
never dreamed of making fortunes for them- 
selves, &r less of being the means of bestowing 
fintunes upon others, by carrying on operations 
in the large and splendid style of mercantile en- 
terprise. 

The only thing tiiat could be looked upon as 
any invadon of this quiescent state of matters, 
was the appearance of the Mirrors, and some otha: 
works in the same style, or by the same hands, 
whidi were published in the shop of Mr Creedi, 
then the Prince of the Edinburgh Trade— and 
which, of course, must have attracted no incon- 
siderable share of attention to him and his shop. 
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Bat tills lnbUop<^e was a very indifferent mas- 
ter of his trade, and wanted entirdy the wit to 
take due advantage of " the goods the gods 
provided." He was himself a literary diancter* 
aiid he was always a great man in the magis- 
tracy of the city ; and perhaps he would have 
tiiought it beneath his dignity to be a m«« or- 
cBnary money-making bookseller. Not that he 
had any aversion to money-making ; on the con- 
trary, he was prodigioufily fond of money, and 
indeed carried his lore of it in many things to 
a ridiculous extent. But he had been trained in 
all the timid prgudices of the old EdinbiiTgh 
school of booksellers, and not daring to make 
money in a bold and magnificent way, neithar 
£d he dare to run the risk of losing any part of 
what he had made. Had he possessed either the 
shrewdness or the spirit of some of his successors, 
there is no question he might have set on-ibot » 
fine race of rivalry among tiie literary men about 
him — a race, of which the ultimate g^ns would 
undoubtedly have been greatest to himself. But 
he was not aware of the powers of that grei^ 
momentum, of which 1 have spoken <mi a fonner 
occasion. He never had the sense to perceive, 
that his true game lay in making high sweep- 
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stakes; and the ctnuequeuoe was. that nobgdy- 
would take the trouble dther of training or run-: 
ning for his cpurses. Not thinking, therefinc, 
of entering into competititm with the great 
Booksellers of the metro;^li8. in regard to the 
stimulating' c^ lito^ry ardour by the wei^t of 
his purs^ his ambition was to surpass all his own 
farethien in Edinburgh, in the attractioDS of his, 
shop— which, if the account I hear be true, he 
must certainly have succeeded in rendering a 
very delightful lounge. He had been originally 
educated with a view to the Kirk, and had per- 
formed in his younger days a considerable part 
ctf the grand tour, in quality of governor to a 
ymmg nobleman ; and he was thus entitled to. 
look upon himself as quite a different sort <^ 
person from the ordinary brothers of the trade. 
And then he could write paragraphs in the news' 
pupers^vene or prose, witty or sentimental, aa 
might rait the occasitHi. Above all, he was a wit 
ajid a story-teller of high eminence — one who sat 
every day " at good men's feasts," and del^hted 
the compapy with the narration of humorous in- 
ddaits, or rather the dramatic exposition of hu- 
morous characto^. His stories were not many, 
and they v<ae all regularly built, and formal 
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things in their way, but the man had a vein of 
pleasantry, the interest of which was not to be 
exhausted with the novelty of the tale, or even 
with the novelty of the particular^expressions of 
which he made use in telling it. In short, Creech 
was oae of the piime characters of the place, and 
it was a necessary thing to go to his shop every 
now find then, and see him there in his glory. I ' 
have seen a print of him, which represents him 
as a precise, intelligent-looking old gentleman, 
in stiflF curls, and a nice suit of black, and having 
a great air of courtly suavity, mingled with not 
a little conceit and self-importance iirhis aspect. 

But W , who knew him well, assures me that 

although this print gives his features very fiiith- 
fully, and in all probability the air also in which 
he thought it fit and proper to sit to the painter, 
it gives not merely an inadequate but a perfectly ' 
fidse idea of the real character of the man. The 
spirit of iun, he tells me, ran fi*olicking through 
his veins with the blood that filled t^em ; and 
there was a roguish twinkle in his small, gKtter- 
ing grey eye, and a richness of jocularity in the 
wrinkles baieath and around them, that nothing 
could resist. It may be supposed that such a 
p^win would go through the ceremonial of a 
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bookseller's sh(^ with something more than 
mere decorum. 

At th^ time when the pefiodical works I have 
mentioned were in the course of publicatioKi, 
it was the custom of many of their diief sup- 
porters to go and breakfast with Creech, which 
they called attending Creech's levee — md bis 
house was conveniently utuated for this, being 
in the immediate vicinity of the Failiament- 
House, with which then^ as now, all the literary 
characters of Edinburgh had a close conn^ctawk 
The pleasant conversation of the man, and his 
re^>ectable appearance, and latterly, perhaps, his 
high civic dignities, (for he was Lord P-rovoet 
ere he cUed,) all conspired in making Mr Creeck 
a person of no ordinary importance, and in no 
ordinary request. The trade, slumbered on ytar . 
after year, in. a quiet and respectable state of in-, 
action, under the auspif^s of a man with .whcHn. 
nobody Qould enter uppn any competition in so 
many important partipulaiis, till, all of a suddei^ 
th^ sprung up a newtjabe of authors, who had 
tact.eppu^ to observe the.abisurdity of the way ia ■ 
whi<^ matters w^«.gQingDn.,and£»rthwith,theie 
sprung up a new set of booksellers, who had the 
wit to understand that some great change -wu 
about to occur, and to prepare themselves, vi ttar- 
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iftU, to take proper advantage of the commotion 
they- foresaw.' It is not easy to discover very 
accurately, how much of the merit of the change 
bdongs to the new authors themselves, and how' 
miich of it belongs to the booksellers. They 
share the whole of it between them, and never 
assuredly was a change so remarkable, so sud- 
denly, and yet so efibctually produced. In one ' 
moment, Mr Creech was supplanted in his au- 
thority. Till the moment of his death, indeed, 
fae was allowed to retain all manner of place, 
precedence, style, and dignity ; but the' essence 
oF his kingship was gone — and the booksellers 
of Edinburgh, like the Mabratta Nabobs and 
Rajahs, owned the sway of one that bore not the 
name <tf Emperor. 

The first manifestation of the new state of. 
tilings was no less an occurrence than the ap- ' 
pieftrance of the first Number of the Edinburgh . 
Heriew — a thing which, wherever it might have 
occurred, must have been a matter of sufficient 
impcHTtiance,' and which appearing here, was 
enough not only to change the style of bbok- 
sdEng, and the whole ideas of booksellers, but 
to produce almost as gr6at a revolution in minds 
not so immediately interested in the result of the . 
phenomenon. The projectors of this Journal — 
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both wnters and publishers I should imagine-- 
were quite satisfied that nothing could be done 
without abundance of money. . Whoever wrote . 
for their hook must submit to be paid for doing-- 
so, because they would have no distinction of 
persons. But, indeed, I never heard it suspect- 
ed, that any one objected to receiving on the. 
publication of an article, not only the honour of 
the thing, but a bunch of bank-notes into the . 
bargain. If a Tnm does not want money him- 
self, he always knows abundance of people that 
do ; and, in short, the root of all evil is a medi- 
cament, which requires little sweetCTiing of the . 
cup, either to the sick or the sound palate. 

The prodigious impetus given to the trade ot 
Kdinburgh by the first application of this won- . 
derful engine, has never since been allowed to 
lose any part of its energy. The Review^.in the - 
first place, of itself alone, has been suffident to . 
keep all fear of stagnation far enough from the 
scene in which it makes its appearance. And 
from the Review, as might well have been fore- 
seen, a kindred impulse has been continually car- . 
ried into every region of the Hterary world — ^but , 
most of all into ^e heart of the literature and . 
the notions of the- literary men of Edinbuigfa. 
Very shortly after the commencement of the 
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Review, Mr Walter Scott began to be an au- 
thor ; and even without the benefit of its exam- 
ple, it is probable that fae would liave seen the 
propriety of adopting some similar course of 
procedure. However this might have been, ever 
since that time the Edinburgh Keviewers and 
Mr Walter Scott have between them Aimished 
l&e most acceptable food for the reading public, 
both in and out of Scotland— but no doubt most 
exclusively and effectually in their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and both have always 
proceeded upon the principle of making the 
reading public pay handsomely for their gratifi- 
cation, through their fore-speakers, interpreters, 
and purveyors, the booksellers. It would be 
unfair, however, to omit mentioning what I 
firmly bdieve, tJiat the efforts — even the joint 
efforts of these great authors, would not have 
availed to anything like the extent to which 
they have in reality reached, had they not bewi 
so fortunate as to meet with a degree of ardour 
and of tact, quite correspondent to their own, 
among the new race of booksellers, who had 
started into life along with themselves — above 
all, in Mr Constable, the original publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review — the publisher of most of 
Mt Scott's works, and, without doubt, by far 
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the greatest publisher Scotland ever has pr^ 
duce^. 

There is no doubt that this person is deser^ 
ving.of infinitecreditforthe share he has had in 
cbaPging the whole aspect of £dinbuigh> as 9 
seat of literary merchandize— and, in truUi, mar 
Jdng it, inst^d of no literary mart at all^ a 
^^ter one than almost any other dty in £u- 
1^]^ What a siiigular contrast does the pre- 
sent state of B^ipburgfa, in regard to these mat- 
ters, afford, when compared with what I have 
been endeavouring to describe as existing in the 
days of the Cree<^es ! Instead of Scotch authors 
sending their works to be published by lliondon 
booksellers, there is notlung more common now- 
^days, than to hear of English authors sending 
down their books to Edinburgh, to be published 
in a city, than which Memphis or Palmyra could 
scarcely have appeared a more absurd place of 
publication to any English author thirty years 
ago. One that has not examined into the mat- 
ter, would scarcely be able to believe how large 
^ proportion of the classical works of English 
literature, published in our age, have made th«r 
first appearance on the counters of the Edin- 
burgh Booksellers. But we all know the prac- 
tical result of this, videlicet, that at this mq^ 
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ment an Edinburgh title-page ia better than 
dihost an^' Londtm one^-4nd carries a greater 
authority along with it. For my part, if ever 
I lAiottld take it into my head to publish a book, 
I should most undoubtedly endeavour to get 
it piiUished in Edinburgh. Ko book can be 
published there, and totally neglected. In so 
small a town, in spite of the quantity of books 
puUi^ed in it, the publication of a new book is 
quite sure to attract the attention ef some per- 
son, and if it has the least interest, to be talked 
«f in omnpany. If the book be a very interest- 
faig one in any way, its popularity extends with 
the most wonderftil rapidity — and, ere a fe* 
days have ^psed, the snow-baU has grown so 
large, that it can be hurled to a distance with 
steady and certain assurance of hitting its mark. 
And, indeed, it is only in consequence of the 
frequency with which all this has occurred, that 
the imprimatur of an Edinburgh Bookseller has 
oome to be looked upon with so much habitual 
iwpect even in the south. This is surely a very 
remarkable change; and, for all that I can heat, 
both authors and booksellers are indebted for it 
to nothing mtxe than the genuine sagacity of 
the one individual I have mentioned. - I believe 
it should also be observed, that the establisHr 
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mentof die presa of l^llantynie, at the very tame 

■ instant, almost, as the oommenpement of the Re- 

■ view, and the publication oi the Lay of the Last 
Minstrd, helped to push on Scottish publica- 
tions, or, indeed, Scottish literature. Before that 

.press was sft up in Edinburghi I am told, n0>- 
body could venture a book to be printed in Edin- 
burgh ; afterwards, the Edinburgh press gain^ 
the same sort of celebrity as the Edinburgh tit}&- 
pages. 

One of the first things I do, whenever I cpme 
to any town, is to make a round of visits to all 
the principal booksellers' shops. I think they 
are by far the most amusing lounges in the 
world — picture-galleries and promenades they 
beat all to nothing. I am fond of all kiiids of 
.booksellers' shops ; I scarcely know which I 
.would prefer to have, were I to be confined to 
one only ; but they are all to be had in the utr 
most perfection, or very nearly so, in Edinburgh. 
The booksdlers themselves, in the first place, 
are arace of men, in regard to whom I have al- 
ways felt a parUcuIar interest and curiosity. 
They are never for a moment confounded in my 
mind with any other dass of $bop-ke^>eni i^ 
traffickers. Their merchandize is the noUest In 
.^he world ; the wares to which they invite your 
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: attentimi are net fineries for the back, or luxu- 
ries for the belly— the inward man is what they 
aiiHie to clothe and feed, and the food and rai- 
ment they offer are tempting things. Th^ have 
whole sb^Tes' l^ided with wisdom ; and if you 
want wit, they have drawer-fuUs of it at every 
ODcner. Go in grave or meny, sweet or sour, 
sentimental or sarcastic, there is no fear these 
cunning merchants can produce an article perfect- 
ly to your mind. It is impossible that this noUe 
traffick should not tnmmunicate something of its 
essmtial nobility to those continually engaged in 
it. Can a man put his name on the litie-page of 
Harmion, or Waverley, or Old Mortality, or 
Childe Harold, without guning something ftoai 
this distinction-f-I do not mean', in his purse 
merely, but in his person ? The supposition is 
afasurdi Your bookseller, however ignorant he 
may be in many respects, always' smells of the 
shop — and that which is a sarcasm, when said 
of any other man, is the highest of compli- 
ments when appl^ to him. . In the way of 
bis trade, moreover, he must oonlinuaUy oovae 
into contact witii customers and employers, of 
a class quite supmOTto those who frequent 
any other shop in the street — yes, or ware- 
house or countiiig-house either. His talk is 
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■not with tiie ignoroHt brute multitude, but 
with tlie cAite of the GHtv* Mtmanvm, the 
Atna Ftponm, as Lueretlus hath it>~the win 
and the wit^ ones of tbe earth. Instead of 
Jo^^ing over the counter vrith a smooth-fiieed 
Miss or Master, about some piece of fop^oh 
finery, or disputing wilb some rade, b<nsteioiis, 
coarse-minded dealer, about ca^ or tuns, or 
diip-loads of rum, sugar, or timber— the bil]iio- 
pde retires into some sequestered little «pea£-a- 
word nook, and seats himself beside some serious 
and refined author, or mcve serious and vaaee re- 
fined authoress, to decide or pronounce upon the 
merits of some in&nt tragedy, epic poem, sermon, 
or romance—or he tt^es his stand in tlie tenixe 
t£ his outer court, and publi^es to the Gentiles, 
with a loud voio^ the praises of some new pub- 
lication gone forth, or about to go forth, &om his 
penetralia, to the illumination of the world. 
What an dr of intdligence is breathed upon 
this man, &om the surface of the universe ih 
whidb he moves ! It is as impossible for a booh- 
selleT to be devoid of taste and knowledge- 
some flavour at least— as it is for a collie to 
have a white skin, or a miller to want one. 

And then their claim to our respect is heredi- 
tary as well as personal. " Noble of a noble 
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stem." ibey are z^recenti^Tes of worthies kmg 
,^oe iiaad apd tu^uldired, whose names and iit- 
c^evements ^re^ajtiiU freah Ui aU nnw's rvooUec* 
tioi^. What a world «f assOQAttoos are. clustev- 
edsbout.tbe^xuie n^iscie of imyctoeof tbegNat 
tHbliop(4es of ^ys loijg $ince depfirted ! CwU— 
whom Swifl tonvu^te^-'tl^e au^^ous, hook- 
nos^ E^und CurU ! — 0JI4 J^Gob Toosm, with 
his sqmnt and his " two left legs"— and Lintot, 
with his orange-tawney wustooat, and his grey 
ambling poney, who hinted to Mr lE^ope how 
easy a thing it would be for him to turn one of 
Horace's Odes> as they wei;e >raUdog their horses 
uf a little bill on the Windsn* road. How j^een 
is tbe memory of these old " Fathers of the 
Row r' They will flourish a him^ed yeai^ 
henoe as hri^^tly as they do now, and not low 
farigfitly, because po-haps anotha: groupe or two 
of descendwts may have " ciimbed the a3cait of 
that mystenous towfar," and have left kindred 
names behind them to bourgeon with kindred 
tdoNKHns! . . 

But the interest one feels about the person of 
a bookselW, is not sustained by fantasies and 
associations alone. I should like to know where 
it is that a man picks up sq mudi interesting ior 
fwmatioa ^hp^t fnost interesting sutge^^ i^sp 
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very easj a way as by lounging for half-an-faottr 
in a boc^seller's shop. It is in a dty what tlie 
barber's shop is in a village — the centre and fo- 
eus of all infonnation concerning tbe af&in of 
.men — the arena foe all disputataon — ^the sti^ 
for all display. It is there that the sybil Fame 
nts scattering her oracular leaves to all the winds 
of Heaven ; but I cannot add with the poet, 

*^ Utnile in Unta gloria, 

CoverU gia dello profetica nembo." 

The bookseller is the confidant of his custom- 
ers — ^he is the first to he^ the rumour of the 
morning, and he watches it through all the stages 
of its swelling, till it bursts in the evening. 

He knows Mr 's opinion of. X^rd 's 

speech, sooner tJian any man in town. He has 
the best information upon all the w» fii^irot of 
the world of letters ; he has already bad one or 
two peeps of the first canto of a poem not yet 
advertised — ^he has a proof-sheet of the next new 
novel in his pocket ; and if you will but promise 
to be discreet, you may " walk backwards," or 
*" walk up stairs for a moment " and he will shew 
it you. Are these things of no value ?. They 
may seem so to you among the green hills of 
Cardigan ; but they arc very much the reverse 
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to me among the dusty streets of London — or 
here in Edinburgh. I do love, from my soul, 
to catch even the droppings of the precious cup 
of knowledge^. 

To read books when they are upon every 
table, and to talk of them when nobody is silent 
about them, are rather vulgar accomplishments, 
and objects of vulgar amWtion. I like to be be- 
forehand with the Svofld^ — I like both to see 
sooner and to see farther than my neighbours. 
While others are contented to sit in the pit, and 
gape aAd listen in wonder upon wiiatevH' is 
shewn or uttered, I cannot he satisfied unless I 
am pennitted to go behind the scenes— to see 
the actors befixe they Trttlk upon the stage, and 
examme the madiin«y of the tbuhd^ bdbre its 
springs are set in motion. 

Tn my next I shall introduce you to the Book- 
sella^B shops of Edinburgh. 

P.M. 
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TO THS SAME. 



DxAB. Williams, 
The importanoe of the Whigs in Edinburgh, 
and the Edinburgh Review, added to the great 
enterprize and extensive general business of Mr' 
QonstaU^ have; aa might have been expected, 
rendered the shop of this bookseller by^ fiur the 
most busy scene in the Bibliopcdic woiid <^ the 
North. It is situated in tiie High-St7eet,vin the 
midst of theOldTown, where, indeed/tfae greater 
part of the Edinburgh Booksellers are still to be 
found lingering (as the majority of their London 
brethren also do,) in the nei^bourhood of the 
same old haunts to which long custom has at- 
tached their predilections. On entering, one sees 
a place by no means answering, ^ther in pcant of 
dimensions, or in point of ornament^ to the no- 
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tic»i <me mi^t have been^t to form x^ the Bhop> 
firom which so nwiy mighty works are every 
day issuing— A low dusky chamber, inhabited) 
by a few clerks, and lined with an assortmcat of 
unbound books and statiooeiy'^-etttirdy devoid; 
of all those luxurious attracUons of sofas md^ 
sofa-tables, and books of prints, iic. &&, which: 
one meets with in the superb nursoy of the 
Quarterly Review in Albemarle-Street. The- 
Bookseller himself is seldom to be se&x in tbia 
part of his premises ; he pre&rs to sit in a cham^ 
ber immediately above, where he can proceed in : 
his own work without being disturbed by tte 
incessant cackle of the yoUng Whigs who loun^ - 
b^ow; fo^d where feW casual visitors are ad}-.' 
raitted to enter his {H-esence^ except tie mere. 
impoaiwit members of the great WhigcOfpom-*. 
tioni — ^Reviewers either in etsnt or, at least, supt- . 
posed to be so. in ^mmi^— contributors to t^e Sapv. i 
plenjent of th# Eneyclc^sadia Britaaniaaf— and:i 
thQpHHreobBpire editors wd su|^rt«B;of thn; 
inniunjN:able and more ol»icure periodical iworks^;. 
of which Hr. Constable is. ;the puUisher... The; 
bpoksdktr is/hinAself a goodrlookingin^m^ appa>^) 
reatly about for^— vny &t in his poson, ^t : 
with a face with good lines, and a fine haaltiiy 
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oomplexion. He is one of the most jolly- liBok- 
' ing membecs of the trade I ever saw ; and more- - 
av€r, one f^ the most pleasing and courtly in his 
address. One thiiig ■ that is remarkaUe about 
lum, and indeed very distinguisbingly so, is — his 
total want of that sort of critical jabber, of whi^h 
most of his brethren are so profuse, and of wMcli' 
custom has rend«%d me rather fond than oUier- 
•vme. JVXr Constable is too much of a bookseller, 
tO- think it at all necessary that he should appear 
to be knowing in the merits of books< His bu- 
siness is to publish books, and to sell them ; he 
leaves the work of examining them befiire th^ 
axe punished, and criticizing them afterwards, to 
oUiers, who have more leisure on' their hands 
than he has. One sees in a moment that he has 
reduced his business to a most strictly business- 
like reguhoity of system ; and that of this ibe 
unul cant of book-shop disquisition forms no 
part>— like a great wholesale merchant, who does 
not by any means think it necessary to be the 
taster of his own wines. I am of opinion, that 
this may, perfa^, be in the end the wisest 
c<uirBe a great publidier can pursue. Here, at 
least, is one sufficiently starring instance <^ its 
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If <»ie be imliiieii however, for an «l^^t 
shop* and aliundance of gosnp, it it only neces- 
wBJcy to erass tbe itreet, and enter tibe ihop of 
Messi Mannen ai^ Miller--ti>e bue loimgtng* 
pboe of the Uue-stoc^iiigs, and liteeasy beau- 
mcmde of the Northern metiopoBs. Nothing 
iadee^ can be moie inviting than the extoiMl 
appearance of this diop, or more amusing, if <»» 
it in tbe proper loun^pi^ hirnKmr, than Uie 
scene of elegant tiifling whidb is es^bited wid»- 
in. At the door you are xeeeiyed by one or 
odierof the partners, pnAebly tbe second meo^ 
tioned, Yrbo has peibaps been handing some fine 
lady to her carri^e, or is engaged in conversft- 
tlon with some fine gaiUeman, about to leave 
Ae shop afUr his daily hali^hoiir's visit Yo« 
mt tiun conducted through a light and spacious 
anti-roani, fnll of derks and apprentices, and 
■diwncd with a few busts and prints, into the 
baclD^h^, w^h e a perfisct bijou. Its waUfi 
are oovoed with all the most elegant boc^ in 
&8hicnaUe request, arrayed in tbe most luxur 
riq^s dotbing c^ Turkey and Russia leather, 
red, blue, and greoi— -^uid pntected by glass 
folding-doors, (rtnn the intrusion even of the lit- ' 
tie dust which mi^t be supposed to threaten 
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them, in a place kept 30 delicately trim. The 
grate exhibits dther a fine blazing fire, or, in its 
place, a beautiful fresh bush of hawthorn, stuck 
all over with roses and lilies, as gay as. a May- 
fole. The centre of the room is occupied by a 
table, covered wiUi the Magazines and Reviews 
of the month, the papers of the day, the last 
books of Voyages and Travels, and innumerable 
books of scenery — those beautifid books which 
-transport one's eye in a moment into the heart 
of Savoy or Italy — or that still more beautiful 
one, which presents us with exquisite represen- 
tations ofjluif^wd castles and romantic skies of 
-Scotland', :over whose forms and hues of native 
majesty, a new atmosphere of magicd interest 
has'^just beoi diffused by the poetical pencil of 
'Turnw— Thomson — or Williams. Upon die 
leaves*^ these books, or such as these, a groupe 
of the most elegant young ladies and gentlemen 
of the place may probably be seen feasting, or 
seeming to feast their eyes ; while encomiums 
due to their beauties are mingled up in the 
^me whisper wi^ compliments still more inte- 
resting to beauties, no doubt, still more divine. 
In one comw, perhaps, some haughty blue- 
stocking, with a volume of Campbell's Sped- 
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mens, or Dr Clarke's Scandinavia, or the last 
number of the Edinbui^h Review, or Black- 
wood's Magazine in her hand, may be observed 
laundiing ever and anon a look of inefiable dis- 
dain upon the less intellectual occupation of her 
neighbours, and then returning with a new knit- 
ting of her brows to her own pauUo vu0ora. In 
theniidstof all this, tiie Bookseller himself moves 
about doing the honours of the place, with the 
same unwearied gallantry and politeness — now 
mingling his smiles with those of the triflers, and 
now listening with earnest civility to Hie disser- 
tation, commendatory or rej^batory, of the 
more phOosophic fair. One sees, in a moment, 
that this is not a great publishing sh<^ ; such 
weighty and laborious business would put to 
flight all the loves and graces that hover in the 
perfumed atmosphere of the place. A novel, or 
a volume of pathetic sermons, or pretty poems, 
might be tolerated, but that is the utmost. To 
select the most delicate viands irom the great 
feast of the Cadells, Murrays, Baldwins, Con- 
stables, and Blackwoods, and arrange and dis- 
pose them so as to excite the delicate appetite 
of the fine fastidious few— sudi is the object 
and smdi the art of the great Hatchard of Edin- 
bui|[h. Hiis shop seems to have a prodigious 
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flow of ret^l business, and is, no doubt, not 
less lucrative to the bookseller tban deligbt- 
JVtl to his guests. Mr Miller is tbe successor of 
Provost Creech, in something of bis fnt, and 
many of his stories, and in all his love of good 
dieer and good humour, and may certainly be 
looked upon as the favourite bibliopole of almost 
aU but the writers of books. He ought, bow- 
ever, to look to his dignity, for I can perceive 
diat he is Ukely to have ere long a dangerous ri- 
val in a more juvenile bookseller, whose sho^iis 
almost close to his own— Mr Peter Hill. This 
young gentleman inhabits at present a long and 
dreary shop, where it is imposuble to im^ine 
any groupe of fine ladies or gentlemen could as- 
semble, aehn les reglea ; but he talks of removing 
to the New Town, and hints, not obscurely, that 
Mr Miller may sotm see all the elegancies of his 
hauAiir thtown into shade by an equally elegant 
talon. 

Mr Hill and you, my good fellow, would hit 
it to a hair ; for, while his forenoons are past in 
the most sedulous attention to the business of a 
flourishing concern, his genteel and agreeaUe 
manners have made him a universal fevourite 
with everybody, so that one frequently, meets 
with him at evening parties, when " it is good 
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to be merry sad wise ;" and I declare to you, 
that you never heard a sweeter pipe. Our friend 
Tom Moore himself is no whit his superior. 

As &r shops of otd books, classics, Uack-letter, 
iiareign literature, and the like, I was never in 
any great town which possesses ao fisw of them 
as this. It might indeed be guessed, that her 
riches in this way would not be great, ailer tb« 
account I have ^ven you of the state of scholar- 
ship among die Uterateuirs of the North. There 
is, however, one shop of this sort, which mi^t 
cut a very respectable figure, ev«i in pkces 
vibsse attainments of anotbw kind are more 
in request; and I ronfess I have visited this 
shop more frequently, and with more pleasure, 
than any of its mcoe fiishianable neighbours in 
Edinbui^ It is situated, as it ought to be, 
in the immediate vicinity of the College, and 
GCHlsequaitly quite out of the way of all the 
fitthionable promenades and lounges ; but, in- 
deed, for anything I have seen, it is not much 
frequented even by the young gentlemen of 
the Univernty. The duly visitors of Mr Lung, 
(fia* that is the name of its propriettH*,) seaoi 
rather to be a few scattered indivi^als of va- 
rious classes and professions, among whom, in 
spite of the prevailing spirit and customs of 
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the place, some love of classical learning is still 
found to lingM- — retired clergymen and the like, 
who make no great noise in the world, and, in- 
deed,' are scarcely known to exist by the most 
part even of the literuy pec^le of Edinburgh. 
The shop, notwithstanding, is a remarkably neat 
and a)mfortable one, arid even a lady might 
lounge in it, without having her eye offended, 
ca her gown soiled. It consists of two apart- 
mmts, which are both completely furnished with 
valuable editions of old authors, and I assure 
you, the antique velliim bindings, or oak boards 
of these ponderous folios, are a very refreshing 
sight to me, after visiting the gaudy and bril- 
. liaiit stores of such a shop as that I have just 
described. Mr Laing himself is a quiet, sedate 
looking old gentleman, who, although he has 
.contrived to make very rich in his business, 
has still the air of being somewhat dissatisfied, 
that so much more attention shotdd be psud 
by his f^low-dtizens to the flimsy novelties of 
the day, than to the solid and substantial articles 
which his magazine displays. But bis son is die 
chief enthusiast — ^indeed, he is by &r the most 
genuine specimen of the true old-fashioned bi- 
bliopole that I ever saw exhibited in the person 
of a young man. My friend W' has a pro- 
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di^ous liking for him, which originated, I be-- 
liere, in tlidr once meeting casually m Rotter- 
dam, and travelling ti^ether over most port of 
Holland in the Treckschuyt — and, mdeed, thia 
circumstance has been expressly alluded to by 

W— — in ohe of his poems. Here W 

commonly spends one or two houl^ every week 
he is in Edinbiir^, turning over, in cranpany 
with his young Mend, ^ the Alduses, and Elze- 
virs, and Wynkin de Wordes, and Caxtons in 
the collection, nor does he often leave the shop, 
without being tempted to take some litUe speci- 
men of its treasures home with him. 1 al^, al- 
though my days of bibliomania are long since 
over, have been occasionally induced to trans- 
gress my self-denying rule. I have picked up 
various curious things at a pretty cheap rate— 
and one book in particulai:, of which I shall beg 
your acceptance when we meet ; but at presoit 
I won't tell you what it is. David Laing is 
still a very young man ; but W— — tdlfi me, 
(and so far as I have had occasion td see, he is 
quite correct in doing so,) that he possesses a 
tiuly wonderful degree of skill and knowledge 
in almost all departments of bibU<^raphy. Since 
Lunn's death, he says, he does not think there is 
any of the booksellers in L<»idon supoior to him 
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in thu wfty, «id he oftffli advues him to tmufer 
tbe shop and all its treanires thitber. Bat I 
suppose Mr Laing has tci^ good neffion& not to 
be in a huiry in adopting any^sudb advice. He 
puUiflbes a eatalt^ue almost every year, «aA 
0mB carries isa a Toy extennve toade with all 
parts of the Mand. Besidea, nuHnble as is tbe 
geasni ixHidhion of oM leamiiig in Sootibnd, 
Aere is st31, I mi^ose, abundant occasion &x 
one boc^Eseller of this kind ; and, I believe^ he 
has no rival in the i^ole conntiy. For my 
part^ if I lived in Sdinbui^, I would go to 
his ^op eveiy now and tiien, were it only 
to be put so mudk m ramd of ibe bappj boiin 
we used to spend together long ago at Mr 
iParitCT's. 

This <^d gentleman and his son mee distin- 
guished by dieir das^cal taste, in regard to other 
things bendes books— and, among the vest, in 
regard to wines — a subject touching which it is 
fi^y more easy fat tfaem to excite the sympathy 
<^ the knowing ones of Edinburgh. Tbey give 
en annud dinner to W— — , and he carried me 
wi^ him tbe other day to iHie of these anniver- 
saries. I have seldom seen a more luxurious 
display. We had daret of the most exquisite 
La>Fltte flavour, whidi fouied in tbe glass like 
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the cream <rf straw-berries, and went down as 
cool as the nectar of Olympus. David and 
W' entertiuned us with an infinite variety 
of stories about George Buchanan, the Admira- 
ble Crichtonius, and all the more forgotten heroes 
of the Delidfe Foetarum Scotonim. What pre* 
dae share of the pleasure might be due to the 
daret, and what to their stories, I diaU not ven- 
ture to enquHe ; but I have rarelj spent an 
evenuig taote pleasantly. 

P.M. 

P. S. Tbey are also very curious in dieny- 
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LETTER XLIV. 

TO THE SAME. 



Dear David, 
The only great loun^g book-shop in the 
New Town of Edinburgh is Mr Blackwood's. 
The prejudice in favour of sticking by the Old 
Town was so strong among the gentlemen of 
the trade> tbat when this bookseller intimated a 
few years ago his purpose of removing to die 
'New, his ruin was immediately prophesied by 
not a few of his sagacious brethren. He persist- 
ed, however, in his intentions, and speedily took 
possession of a large and airy suite of rooms in 
Prince's Street, wbidi had formerly been occu- 
pied by a notable confectioner, and whose tbresfa- 
hold was therefore &miliar enough to all the fre- 
quenters of that superb promenade There it 
was that this enterpiizing bibliopole hoisted his 
standard, and prepared at once for action. Sti- 
mulated, I suppose,' by the example and success 
of John Murray, whose agent he is, he deter- 
mined to make, if possible. Prince's Street to the 
High-Street, what the other has made Albemarie- 
Street to the Bow. 
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This shop is situated very near my hotel ;' so 
Mr W— — carried me into it ahnost immediate- 
ly after my arrival in Edinburgh; indeed, I 
asked him to do so, for the noise made even in 
London about the Chaldee MS., and some other 
things in the Magazine, had ^ven me some cu- 
riosity to see the intrepid publisher of these 
things, and the probable scene of their concoc- 
tion. W has contributed a variety of poems, 

ddefly ludicrous, to the pages of the New Mis- 
cellany ; so that he is of course a mighty favour- 
ite with the proprietor, and I could not have 
made my introduction under better auspices 
than his. 

The length of vista presented to one on enter- 
ing the shop, has a very imposing effect ; for it 
is carried back, room after room, through vari- 
ous gradations of light and shadow, till the eye 
cannot trace distinctly the outline of any object 
in the farthest distance. First, there is as usual 
a spacious place set apart for retail-business, 
and a numax>us detachment of young clerks 
and apprentices, to whosd management that im- 
portant department of the cpncem is intrusted. 
Then you have an elegant oval salooA. lighted 
from the roof, where various groupes of loungers 
and literary dilettanti axe engaged in looking 
at, or mticizing among themselves, the publi- 
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catitms just amved by that day's coach from 
town. In sucli critical colloquies, the voice tif 
tiie booksdler himself may ever and anon be 
heard mfai^iit^ the broad and unadulterated 
notes of its Auld Reekie music ; for, unless oc- 
oupied in the recesses of the premises with some 
otho* busin^M, it is here that he has his usual 
station. He is a nimble active-looldng man of 
middle age, and mores about &om one comer 
to another with great alacrity, and appaftntly 
under the influraioe of high animal spirits. His 
oompl^on is very sanguineous, but nothing 
can be more intelligent, keen, and sagacious, 
than the expression <^ the whole physiognomy ; 
above all, the grey eyes and eye-brows as fuU 
^ loco-motion as those of Catalani. The remarks 
he makes aiE^ in geaeni, extx&n^y acute— much 
more so, indeed, than those of any member's of 
the trade I ever heard speak upon such topics. 
Hie shrewdness and decision of the man can, 
however, stand in need of no testimony beyond 
what his own conduct has afforded— above all, 
in the establishment of his Magazine, (the con- 
o^ti(»i of which, I am assured, was entirely his 
own,) and the subsequent energy with which he 
has supported it through every variety of good 
md evil fortune. It would be very unfair to 
lay upon his shoulders any portion of the blame 
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wluch particular parts of his book may have 
deserved ; but it is imposmble to deny that he is 
well entitled to a lai^ share in whatev^ merit 
may be supposed to be due to the orection of a 
work, founded, in the mtan, upon good prind- 
pies both political and religious, in a <aty where 
a work upon such principles must have been 
mcsrewuited, and, at the same time* more diffi- 
cult, than in any other with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

AAer I had been introduced in due Gxm, 
uid we had stood for about a couple c^ minutes 
in this place, the bookseUer drew Mr W— 
ande, and a wMspering conTersation commenced 
betweoi tiiem, in the course of which, althou^ 
I had no intention of being a listaier, I could 
not avffld notidng that my own name was fre- 
qumtly mentioned. On the condusiim of it, 
Mr Blackwood approached me with a look of 
tenfold kindness, and requested me to walk 
with him into the interior of his premises — all 
c^ which, he was pleased to add, he was desi- 
rous of shewing to me. I of course agreed, 
and followed him throu^ various turnings EOid 
windings into a very small closet, fiimished 
with nothing but a pair of chairs and a writing- 
taUe. We had no sooner arrived in this plao^ 
whidi, by the way, had cortainly something 
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very mysterious in its aspect, than Mr Black- 
wood began at once with these words, — " WeD, 
Dr Morris, have you seen our last Number ? Is 
it not perfectly glorious ? — My stars ! Doctor ! 
there is nothing equal to it. We are beating 
the Reviews all to nothing — and, as to the 
oihet Magazines, they are such utter trash " 
To this I replied shortly, that I had seen and 
been very much amused with the last number 
of his Magazine— intimating, however, by tone 
of TOice, as well as of look, that I was by no 
means prepared to carry tny admiraticm quite to 
the heiglU he seemed to think reasonable and 
due. He observed nothing of this, however ; 
or if he did, did not choose I should see that 
it was so—" Dr Morris !" said'he, "you must 
really be a contributor^We've a set of wild 
fellows about us ; we are much in want of a 
few sensible intelligent writers, like you, sir, to 
counterbalance them — and then what a fine field 
you would have in Wales— quite untouched — 
a pafect Potosi. But any thing you like, sir — 
(Mily do contribute. It is a shame for any man 
that dislikes whiggery and infidelity not to as- 
mi us. Do give us an article. Doctor." 

Such an appeal was not easily to be resisted ; 
80, before coming away, I promised, bon^^de, to 
comply with his request. I should be happy to 
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do SO, indeed, were it only to please my fiiend 
W— - , who, although by no means a Ingotted 
admirer of Mr Blackwood's Magazine, is resol- 
ved to support it as fitr as he conveniently can, 
—merely and simply, because it opposes, on all 
occasions, what he calls the vile sfdrit of the 
Edinbui^ Review. Besides, from every thing 
I have since seen or heard of Mr Blackwood* I 
cannot but feel a most friendly disposition to* 
wards him. He has borne, without shrinking, 
much shameful abuse, heaped upon him by the 
lower members of the political party whose great 
organ his Magazine has so boldly, and, in gene- 
ral, so justly, attacked. But the public seem to 
be a good deal disgusted with the treatment he 
has received — a pretty strong redaction has been 
created — so that, while one hears his name occa- 
sionally pronounced contemptuously by some 
paltry Whig, the better class of the Whigs 
themselves mention him in very d^erent terms, 
and the general conviction throughout this lUe- 
rary dty is, that he is a clever, zealous, honest 
man, who has been made to answer occasionally 
for faults not his own, and that he possesses the 
essential qualities both of a bookseller and a pub- 
lisher, in a degree, perhaps, not atall inferior to 
themostformidableofbisrivals. Overandabove 
all this, I must say, that I am fond of using ray 
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pen— witness my unconsdoDaUe epistles. Da** 
vid, past, present, and to come—and have long 
beoi seeking for an opportunity to try my hand 
in some of the pericecal journals. In the ;h%> 
sent day, I look up(m periodical writing as by 
&r the most agreeable species cS auth<»ship. 
When a man sits down to write a history or a 
dissertatvHt— to fill an octavo or quarto wHk 
Politks. Morals, Metaphysics, Thedt^, Phy- 
acs, Fhyfflc, or BeUes-Lett3«s, be writes <Hily 
fiw a particuhir (dass of readera, and his bode is 
hoi^^t only by a few vS that particular dasa 
But tlu happy man who is permitted to £11 a 
sheets or a half-riieet, of a montiUy or quarterly 
journal wkh his lueubralims, ia sure of coming 
into the hands of aTastnumbo'of pi»soiuim<»e 
thaa he has any strict or even feaoble churn 
upon, rather firom the aul^ect-matter or execution 
<£ his work. TItt sharp and comical critidsins 
of one man are purchased by peo|^ who abhoar 
the very name q£ wit^ because tfac^ are stitched 
mktcr the same oora with ponderous masses of 
political economy, or foggy divinity, or statis- 
tics, or law, or algebra, more fitted for thdr 
pl^, or would-be pl^n imderstandings ; whil^ 
on the other hand, young ladies and gentletnei^ 
who omcrave the whide sum and subatuice v£ 
human accomplishment to consist in being aUe 
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to gabble a Httle about new novels and poems, 
are compelled to become the proprietors of so 
many quires of lumber per quarter, in OTder 
that they may not be left in ignorance of the 
last meny things uttered by Mr Jeffrey, or Mr 
Southey, or Mr GilBSjrd, or Sir James Macintosh. 
It is thus — for that 'also should be taken into 
consideration — that these works pay so much 
better than any others ; or rather that, with the 
exception of a few very popular poems, or novels, 
or sermons, (which are sold off in a week or two,) 
they are the only works that pay at all. One 
might suppose, that as all the best authors of our 
day are extremely willing to pocket as much as 
they can by thdr productions, the periodical 
works, ^1 die world over, would be filled with 
the very best materials that living writers could 
furnish ; and, in our country, there is no ques- 
tion a near approach to this has been made in 
the case of the two great Reviews, which, after 
all that has been said against them, must still be 
admitted to he, in the main, the most amusing 
and instructive works our time produces. 

But even these might be vastly improved, 
were it not for the vanity or ambition— (accord- 
ing to Gall and Spurzheim, the two principles 
are quite the same,)-~^8ome of our diief writers, 

VOL. II. N 
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who cannot, in spite of all their lore fefr luein, 
entirely, divest themselves of tiie old-fa^ioned 
ideas they imbibed in their youth, about the 
propriety and dignity of doming out, every now 
and thai, with large tt^es produced by one 
brain, and bearing one name on the title-page. 
In time, however, there is reason to hope people 
may become sensible of the absurdity of such 
ftrite-diluvian notions, and consent, for their own 
^akes, to keep up all their best things for the 
periodicals. Indeed, I see no reason to doubt 
that this will be the case long before the Na- 
tional Bankrupt!^ occurs. 

I, for my part, have such a horror at the ide^ 
iof writing a whole book, and putting my Chris- 
tian and surname at the beginning oftit, that I 
Java quite sure I should never be an authcn* while 
I live, were these necessary conditions to the 
dignity. I could not endure to hear it whisper* 
■ed when X might come into a room — " Br Morr 
yis — who is Dr Morris ?" — " O, 'tis the same Dr 
-Morris that wrote the book on so and so — that 
was cut up so and so" — or even *' that was prair 
.sed so and so, in such and sudi a Review." — I 
,want nerves for this. I r^pice in the privik^ 
:ef writing and printing tna^ito — 'tia die finest 
.discovery of our age, f^r it was never pi«ett- 
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sed to uiy ^tent in any age preceding. There 
is no question that the other way of doing must 
have its own agr6me7M, when otie happens to 
practise it with great success— but even so, I 
think the mask is better on the whole, and I 
think it looks as if the whole world were likely 
to be ere long of my opinion. I don't suppose 
the author of Waverley will ever think of con- 
fessing himself— were I in his place, I am sure I 
never should. 'What fine persuasive words are 
those which Venus makes use of in the ^ndd, 
when she proposes to the Trojan hero to wrap 
his approach to the city with a copious garniture 
of cloud — muUo nebnlte amietu. 

" Cernere ne quia te, neu quii contingere posset, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causaa." 

There could be no resisting of sudi arguments. 
even without the additional persuasiveness of a 
** rosea cervix,'* and " amhroaite cointe divintim 
vertice odorem spircmtes^ 

Mr W came into the ganctum ttmetorum 

before the bookseller and his new author had 
quite made an end of their con&bulation. He 
forthwith asked Mr Blackwood for his gem, 
upon which a silver snu£f-box was produced, and 
I immediatdy recollected the inimitable descrip- 
tion in the Chaldee MS., which had given rise 
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to the expression used by my friend. Nothing, 
I think, can be more exquisite. — " And he took 
from under his girdle a gem of curious work- 
manship, of silver, made by the hand of a cun- 
ning artificer, and overlaid within with pure 
gold ; and he took from thence something in co- 
lour like unto the dust of the earth, or the ashes 
that remain of a furnace, and he snuffed it up 
like the east wind, and returned the gem ag^n 
into its place." But I must reserve the famous 
Chaldee MS., and the character c^tfais far-famed 
Magazine for another letter. 

On coming away, W — ; — reminded me that I 
had said I would dine with him at any tavern 
he pleased, and proposed that we should hoiiour 
with our company a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mr Blackwood's shop, and 
frequently alluded to in his Magazine, as the 
great haunt of its wits. Indeed, it is one of the 
localities taken notice of by the archaic jeu- 
d'esprit I have just quoted, — " as thou lookest to 
the road of Gabriel and the land of Ambrose" 
which last proper name is that of the keeper of 
this tavern. W had often supped, but ne- 
ver dined here before, so that it was somewhat 
of an experiment ; but our reception was such as 
to make us by no means repent of it. We had 
an excdient dinner, and port so superb, that my 
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friend called it quite a discovery. I took partU 
oular notice of the salmon, which mine host as-. 
gured us came from the Tay, but >vhich I could 
scarcely have believed to be the real product (rf 

that river, unless W had confirmed the 

statement, and added, by way of explanation, 
that the Tay salmon one sees in London loses 
at least half of its flavour, in consequence of its 
being transported thither in ice. Here, it is cer* 
tunly the finest salmon one meets with. The 
fish from the Tweed are quite poor in comparir 
son. The fact is, I suppose, that before any ri- 
ver can nourish salmon into their full perfection. 
It must flow through a long tract of rich coun- 
try. The finest salmon in the whole world are 
those of the Thames and the Severn — those of 
the Rhine and the Loire come next ; but, in 
$pite of more exquisite cookery, their inferiority 
is still quite apparent. We made ourselves very 
happy in this snug little tavern till nine o'clock, 
when we adjourned to Oman's, and concluded 
the evening with a little Al Echam, and a cup 
ofco£fee. 

. The street, or lane, in which Ambrose's ta- 
vern is situated, derives its name of Gabriel's 
Boad, from a horrible murder which was commit- 
ted there a great number of years ago. Any 
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occuirenee of , that sort seems to moke a prodi- 
giously lasting impression on the minds of the 
Scotch people. You remember MuschaCg Camt 
in the Heart of Mid-Lothian — I think Gabriets 
Bond is a more shockii^ name. Cairn is too 
fine a word to be coupled with the idea of a 
vulgar murder. But they both sound horribly 
enough. The story of Gabriel, howevo:, is one 
that ought to be remembered, for it is one of 
the most strildng illustrations I have ever met 
with, of tile effects of puritanical superstition in 
destroying the moral feelings, when carried to 
the extreme in former days not uncommon in 
Scotland. Gabriel was a Preacher or Licentiate of 
the Kirk, employed as domestic tutor in a gen- 
tleman's &mily in Edinburgh, where he had fox 
pupils two fine boys of «ght or ten years of 
age. The tutor entertained, it seans, some par- 
tiality for tile Abigail of the children's mother, 
uid it so happened, that one of his pupils obser- 
ved him kiss the girl one day in passing through 
an anti-room, who-e she was sitting. The little 
fellow carried this interesting piece of intelli- 
gence to his brother, and both of them mention- 
ed it by way of a good joke to thdr mother the 
same evening. Whether the lady had dropped 
s<»ne hint of what she had heard to her maid, or 
whether she had done so to the PreachCT himself. 
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I hftve not learned ; but so it was, tiiat he found 
he had been discovered, end hy what means 
also. The idea of having been detected in sudi 
a trivial b^spass, vras mough to poison forev^ 
the spirit of this juvenile presbyterian— his whole 
soul became filled with the blackest demons of 
r^e, and he reserved to sacrifice to his indigna- 
ti<m the instruments of what he conceived to be 
so deadly a disgrace. It was Sunday, and after 
going to churdi as usual with his pupils, he led 
them out to walk in the country — for the ground 
on which the New Town of Edinburgh now 
ctuids, was then considered as the etmnfyy by the 
people of Edinburgh. After passing calmly, to 
all appearance, through several of the green 
felds, which have now become streets and 
squares, he came to a place more lonely than 
the rest, and there drawing a large clasp-knUb 
from his pocket, he at once stabbed the ^er of 
his pupils to the heart. The younger boy ga- 
zed on him for a moment, and then fled with 
^rieks trf" terror ; but the murderer pursued with 
the bloody knife in his hand, and slew him also 
as SOCHI as he was overtaken. The whole of this 
shocking scene was observed distinctly from the 
Old Town, by innumerable rarowds of people, 
who wete near enough to see every motion of 
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the murderer, and hear the cries of the infantq, 
although the deep ravine between them and the 
place of blood, was far more than sufficient to 
prevent any possibility of rescue. The tutor 
sat down upon the spot, immediately alter ha- 
ving concluded his butchery, as if in a stupor of 
despair and madness, and was only roused to his 
recollection by the touch of the hands that seized 
him. 

It so happened, that the Magistrates of the 
City were assembled together in their Coundl- 
Room, wmting till it should be time for than to 
walk to church in procession, (as is their cus- 
tom,) when the crowd drew near with their cap- 
tive. The horror of the multitude was commu- 
nicated to them, along with their intelligence, 
and they ordwed the wretch to be brought at 
once into their presence. It is an old law in 
Scotland, that when a murderer is caught in the 
T^ act of guilt, (or, as they call it. red-hand^ 
he may be immediately executed, without any 
formality or delay. Never surely could a more 
fitting occasion be found for carrying this old 
law into effect Gabriel was hanged within an 
hour after the deed was done, the red knife be- 
ing suspended from his neck, and the blood of 
the innocents scarcely dry upon his fingns. 
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Such is tbe terrible story from which the 
name of Gabriel's Road is derived. I fear the 
spirit from which these horrors sprung, is not 
yet entirely extinct in Scotland ; but on this I 
shall have a better opportunity to make a few 
remarks, when I come to speak at length of the 
present religious condition of the nation — the 
most important of ^U objects to every liberal 
traveller in every country— but to none so im- 
portant as to the traveller who visits Scotland, 
and studies the people of Scotland, as they de- 
serve to be studied. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

P.M. 
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LETTER XLV. 



TO THE SAME. 



My dear David Wulliams, 
I TAKE no offence whatever with anything 
you have said, nor do I think it at all likely 
that I shall ever take any serious offence from 
anything you can say. The truth is, that you 
are looking upon all these matters in &r too 
serious a point of view. I care nothing about 
this book, of which you have taken up so evil a 
report ; but I insist upon* it, that you spend 
one or two evenings in looking over the copy I 
send you, befwe you ^ve me any more of your 
solemn advices and expostulations. When I 
have given you time to do this, I shall write to 
you at greater length, and tell you my own 
mind all about the matter. 

Ever your's, 

P.M. 
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TO THE BAME. 



I FEESUME you faave now done as I request- 
ed ; and if so, I have no doubt you are prepared 
to listen to what I have to say with a more phi- 
losophic temper. The prejudices you had taken 
up without seeing the book, have, I make no 
question, made unto themselves wings and pass- 
ed away— at least ike most serious of them, — and 
you are probably quite as capable of taking a 
calm and impartial'view of the aSaic as I myself 
am ; for as to my allowing any partiality for 
"W seriously to warp my judgment concern- 
ing a literary Journal, in which he sometimes 
-writes — this is, I assure you, a most absurd sus- 
picion of y out's — but tranaeat cum aUis. 

The history of Blackwood's Magazine is very 
singular in itself, and I think must long conti- 
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nue to form an impcn*tant epoch in the literary 
history rf Scotland — above all, of Edinburgh. 
The time of its first appearance was happily cho- 
sen, just when the decline of that intense and 
overmastering interest, formerly attracted to the 
Edinburgh R«vieiv, had iairly begun to be not 
only felt, but acknowledged on every hand ; 
and had it not appeared at that particular time, 
it is probable that something, not widely differ- 
ent in spirit and purpose, must have ere long 
come forth ; for there had already been formed 
in Scotland a conaderable body of rebels to the 
long undisputed tyrannical sway of Mr Jefirey 
and his friends ; and it was necessary that the 
sentiments of this class should find some vehicle 
of convenient expression. In short, the diet c£ 
levity and sarcastic indifference, which had so 
long formed the stable nourishment of Scottish 
intellect, had by repetition lost, to not a few pa^ 
lates, the charming poignancy of its original fla- 
vour ; and besides, the total failure of all the po- 
litical prophecies of the Whig wits, and, indeed, 
the triumphant practical refutation given by the 
great events of the preceding years to all their 
enunciations of political principles, had, without 
doubt, tended very powerfully to throw discredit 
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opon their opinions in regard to other matters. 
The Whigs themselves, indeed, were hy no means 
inclined to acknowledge that the sceptre of thdr 
rulers had lost any portion of its power ; but 
the condnuance of their own firm allegiance 
was by no means sufficient to prevent this &om 
being actually the case ; for, in preceding times> 
the authority of the critical sceptre had been ao- 
knowledged by Scottish Tories, no less humbly 
than by Scottish Whigs ; and it was too natural 
for these last to suspect, at this alarming crisis, 
that the former would now think themselves in 
possession of a favourable opportunity for throw- 
ing off a sway, which had always with them 
rested much more on the potency of fear than 
on that of love. 

The sul^'ection of the antecedent period had, 
indeed, been as melancholy and profound, as 
anything ever exemplified within the leaden dr. 
cle of an eastern despot's domination. There 
was, foT a long time, no more thought among 
the Scottish reading public of questioning the 
divine right, by which Mr Jeffrey and his asso- 
dates ruled over the whole realms of criticism, 
than there is in China of pulling down the cou- 
sin-german of the Moon, and all his bowing 
court of Mandarins. In many respects, there is 
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no doubt the Scotch had been infinitely indebt- 
ed to this ^vemment — it had done mxich to ire- 
fine and polish their ideas and manners — it had 
jp,ven them an air of intelligence and breeding, 
to T^^ch they had been strangers before its erec- 
tion axaong them. But these advantages were 
not of so deep a nature, as to fix themselves 
with any very lasting sway in the souls of the 
wiser and better part of the people. They 
were counterbalanced in the eyes of the sim- 
^r and less meditative classes, by many cir- 
cumstances of obvious character and obvious 
importance too, (after these had once been able 
to fix attention ;) — and those who were accus- 
tomed or able to reflect in a more serious and 
}»«found manner upon the condition of their 
country, could not, I suppose, be Uind to an- 
other circumstance equally true, and far mora 
generally and enduringly important than any 
other — namely, that the influence acquired by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers over the associations 
of the great majority of Scottish minds, was not 
an influence accompanied with any views of |du- 
losophy calculated to enpoble hiunan nature, or 
with any genial ot productive spirit of thought 
lately to dx&w out the gwiius and intdlect of 
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^e country in whic^ their Review was pub- 
liidied. 

The national mind of any country is not like^ 
iy to be elicited advantageously, if the reins <tf 
public association are managed with all the pe* 
tulance of eager self-love, caring little for tbc 
jnvestigation of any prindple, or the expanaon 
of any feeling, provided it can in the mean- 
time assume to itself the appearance of supenov 
smartness and cleverness. Love, wiiich " hopeth 
all things and kelieveth all things," is the tnw 
inventive principle. It is the true caloiv;, which 
cdlls out every sort of vegetation irom the scnl, 
which contains in its bosom the sleeping gams 
of national genius. Now, the Edinburgh B«- 
view cared very little for what might be don^ 
or might be hoped to be done, provided it could 
exerdse a despotic authority in deciding on the 
Xoetita of what was done. Nobody could ever 
regard this work as a great fostering-mother f)f 
the infant manifestations of intellectual and iou- 
^native power, it was always suffidently j^in, 
^at in all things its chief object was to support 
the credit of its own appeanuice. It praised only 
.wba« praise was extorted — «id it never praised 
even the highest eGTorts of cont«nporaiy genitu, 
in the spirit of true and igennine < 
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which might have been becoming ;— Even in 
the temple of their adoration the Reviewers still 
carried with them the swell and strut of thnr 
own worldly vanity ; and, in the midst of thdr 
most fervent devotions, it was always easy to see 
that they conedved themselves to be conferring 
honour on the object of their worship. They ne- 
ver spoke out of the fullness of the heart, in 
prmsing any one of our great living poets, the 
majesty of whose genius would have been quite 
ffliough to ttJte away all ideas, except those of 
prostrate respect, from the breasts of critics to 
whom any portion of the true mantle of an 
Aristotle, or a Longinus, or a Quinctilian, might 
have descended. Looking back now after the 
lapse of several years, to their accounts of many 
of those poMns, {such as Mr Scott's, for example,) 
which have now become so deeply interwoven 
with the most serious part of every man's mind, 
H is quite wonderful to find in what a light and 
trivial vein the first notices of them had been 
presented to the public by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers. Till very lately, it may be doubted 
if there was imy one critique on a contemporary 
poet, in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
which did not mwe or less partake of the nature 
of fi quiz. Surely this was very poor yrork, and 
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luch was the view of it which a very large pro- 
portion, even of the Scottish publi<^ had at laat 
begun to entertain. 

These &ult8— <&ults thus at last beginning 
to be seen by a oonsidetiAle number of the ohl 
Readers and admirers of the Edinburgh Review* 
—seem to have been at the bottom of the aver> 
don which the writers who established Black* 
wood's Magazine had against it ; but their 
guarrel also included a very juat disapprobatiea 
of the unpatriotic mode of considering the ptx 
litical events of the times adopted all along by 
tlie Review, and also of its occasional irreli^- 
pus mockeries, borrowed fifom the French phi- 
losophy, or aoi-dis(mte philosophy (^ the last 
age. Their great object sterns to have be«i to 
break up the monopoly of inHueoce which had 
long been possessed by a set of persons, guil^ 
p{ perverting, in so many ways, talents on all 
hands acknowledged to be great. And had they 
gcme about the execution of th^ design with 
as ^uch wisdom and good feeing as would seem 
to have attended the conception of it, I have Httk 
doubt they would very soon have procured.* 
nugbty host of readers to go along with .them In 
all their conclusions. But tJ}e persons Urbo are 
supposed to hare taken the lead in directing tlw 

vol.. n. o 
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new fbrees, wwited many of those qualities yi)AA 
were most neoesstry to fflsure success to thdit 
endeavours ; and they possessed others, Whicfa^ 
although in themseWes admirably qualified for 
enabling th«n to conduct their projects suci^ 
css^ully, tended, in the manner in which they 
made use of them, to throw many unnecessary 
obstades in thdr way. In short, they were Tciy 
young, or very inexperienced raen, who, td- 
tbougb pasuonately fond of literature, and eTen 
well fkilled in many of its feiest branches, yreri 
hy no means accurately acquainted with the 
structure Mid pvctice of Ut^^ture^ as it exists 
at this day in Britain. They saw well Mioagh 
in y/hat respects the Utovture of the day had 
been ^owed to &11 into a condition unworthy 
of thb old spkic of Engli^ literature, but Aey 
d6 Mot seem to have seen with equal perspiCMd^ 
ly^ in how ijiwy poibts thb litti^ pracHoe of 
vat timtt has been improved, beyond thrt of tiM 
ages preceding. With ^ttAt minds Itdl of iavt 
and veneration fbr the great Sevious aUf^ors ef 
■11 nations and ago^ and esped^ly sa for all 
ihe master-spirits of theii* own time, Uiey api 
fear 16 have efiiei^Aed also a «io9t singuht- 
warml:fa of empathy fei: alt the extraVa^ncies; 
sapnoes, and madn^bes of f^<dic hutnotir itbat 
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were ever in any sga embodied in the vebidi* 
of fine language, or made use of aa the inpfik 
tnenta of powevflil Intellect. TheiT venw^um 
for intellectual power v« too great<^xa^y a* 
tiiat of the Edinburgh Beviewen was too sm^l i 
and tliey flowed this feeling, in the mfdn a 
most excellent one, to ^ut from their ejea « 
thousimd dreumstanees, both of agreement and 
^si^reement. between the ^rit of their own 
itge, and the spirit of time* antaeedent,T«^U of 
Yt^ndi most espe<»aUy and most in^icativcly: 
demntded the attention of the Institutots jof a 
new Literary Journal having sueh objects and 
sndi pretensions as theira. In short, they wem 
too &esh from their studies to have been able 
to look back upon any particular period c^ Iik 
ttnuy history, with the proper degree of coed-' 
neM Mid calmness. They admired rather too in« 
distximinately, md whatever th^ admired they: 
never thought it could be impcoper or unsafe £». 
Iliem to iimtate. They -^tpnoac^ed the lists of &^ 
tevary war£M% wltk the apirit at bottom of jtrue: 
knights; but they had come finm t3ie jrqeda 
and the dmst^is, and not ftom tlie .atiee aAd> 
haunts of active men, end tJneyhad amiedth«u-i 
sebves, in adcKtaon to their weapons of (he ri^b 
teftfper, -witli mjany -other leeapans »f ,<|fFbi<te; 
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which, although sanctioned in former times, by 
tbe ptaotice of the heroes la whose repositories. 
they:had found them rusting, had now become, 
qtterly ex^oded, and were regarded, and justly. 
regarded, as entirely unjustifiable and disgracfr: 
:&ili by all who surveyed, with modem eyes, the 
arenA: of their modem exertions. . . 

i. But even for this,, there, might have been 
mne little excuse, had their w^eapons, such as. 
idiey .were, been employed only in behalf of the^ 
Doble> cause- they had espoused. . Such, .how- 
ever, was by no means the case. These .danger- 
ousanstraments were too powerful tp be. sway- 
ed easily by the hot hands into which they had 
oome ; and — as if intoxicated with the delight oi 
feelkig themselves famished with unwonted ae- 
eoutoements, and a spacious field, — ^tbe new com- 
batants began at once to toss .their, darts, about 
them .in directions quite foreign to those. they 
diould have had in ;view. They stained, in pluR 
language, the b^inning of their, care^. with the 
rins of many wanton and.maJljcious.pefsonal.8a- 
tires, not immediately subservient to the incul- 
Oation^of any. particular set of. principles .^hafc-. 
ever, and in. (heir necessary a»d ultitnate.teii- 
deneies quite bortile to the noble and generous : 
set <^ principles, religious and political, as well, 
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is lit^ary, of which these persons bad professed 
themselves to he the champions. Sitice that 
time, experience and reflection seem to'haVe 
taught them many lessons concerning the folly 
and vice of this part of their ^ddy cn-e^ — but 
they have still not a little to learn before thdy 
can be made fully sensible of the true nature of 
some of their trespasses. And, in the meui- 
time, after having been guilty of oflfencea so 
manifest, they can have no il^t to complam, 
although those who witnessed tiior offences are 
slow in being made sensible to the sincerity of 
th«r repentance. They must take the conse- 
quences of their own audadous folly, in com- 
mitting, or permitting, such gross outmges 'up- 
on all good feeling — and submit to go througli 
the full penalties of the Purgatory of SuspidOD, 
before' they hope to approach th&t Paradise. (^ 
perfect Forgiveness, of which, among many otfa^ 
points of its beatitude, Dant£ has taken care to 
say, with a sagacity peculiar to himself, 

" Molto i licito ]k, che qu! n«a lece." 

Great, however, as was the impr<^riety (to 
use the slightest phrase) of many of these eu-ly 
satires in this Magazine, I by no means would 
have you to believe, (as you seem to have dtme.) 
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that the toutcry raised dgalmt ^ Maganne 
lUDong the Whig! (^Kdinburgh, and re-echoed 
by abmt of the minor cHVcles of the same party 
IB liondon. Was really produced by any just and 
pitfe leeling of indignation against them. 'Hie 
ec^ernesk m^iifested by the enemies of the new 
Journal to add, by all possible exa^erations and 
misrepresentations, to the already large enou^^ 
sum oi its iniquiti^, betrayed that there was at 
1^ bottom of th^ zeal a Very different set of 
CMises-»-cau&es Whidi, altliough in thnr oWti 
^leuti fiir m<rte ^ectiud than tmy others, did 
not so well admit of being propounded in a way 
likflly tA captivate the popular assent The tntc 
source of the damour raised against by &r the 
ij^eater number q[ the artides in KackwcMd's 
MaguBie, was not their po-sdaidity, (for of this, 
Very tAmy of those which excited most noise ap- 
petf to me to be mrat p«fectly guiltle&s) but 
IAk nature o£ the kpirit of thought whidi these 
articles exhibited*— wfaldi was indeed, at bot- 
tom, utterly at variance wiUi the old current 
upon which Mr Constable's lawyers had, for so 
VAny years, floited wiUi so little exp^dituic of 
v^eeUom artd menag^ thdu- helms with so little 
ti^ «f beii^ perpteted by any variety in the 
fides. -As one instence of this I may refer you. 
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to the Essay on the FeriodiciU Ciitidsm of Qnut 
Britain, which appeared towards the begQining 
of the Magazine, under the mask of a translatum 
fniDaomeGwrtiMJiautiior. Thite^say.asW — i— 
intorms n^e, was for many months a perfect text- 
boolc for vituperations of- the work in whidi it- 
made its appearance. And yet, wh«i you haw 
and it, I have no doubt^^oujrill^gretjEiUi me 
in Uiiflking that it is an al^e and excellent per- 
feriAaiice, whic^ eoald only have eKcited so niudt 
damour beeaiue it is too true and too eflfecfive. 
{t was the first regular attack made with any 
striking degree of power of thought, or even 
with «iy display of nwvDUs and manly luiguage, 
•gshist lUl'the ddef sins of die Kdinbur^ Rc-^ 
view. It is written in a style «f such poiec^ 
cdurtesy and ^ood-breeding to w& parties^ and it 
touches, with so much unpartiality and Inde* 
pmdrnce, upon tlw quite opposite &ult8 g€ the 
Quart^y ILsriew, diat I am mistaken if the 
Bdinbur^ Reviewvrs, now that they have had 
more exp«ri«ioe of bei^ attadced, would not 
be ashftnied to say Miything against any attedc 
vmttea as tlus was. Th^ could not refrain 
from crying out at the time, fer it was ^e first 
esusdc diat had ever touched the ocntne of th^r 
sore ; and indeed, however sileirt they nii|^ 
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have been, there is no question it cxnild not have 
been applied witJi so firm a hand without making 
tbein wince to the quick. 

Of the many subsequent attacks on the He- 
view, Kune were equally weH written, but fei^ 
so free of the &ults with which the Magazine 
has been too often chargeable. The Letter to 
Dr Chalma% for example, was an improper and 
unwarrantable expostulation, wh«i considered 
as addressed to that eminent individual, and no 
doubt attadied far greater blame to his conduct 
in occasionally assisting the Edinburgh Review, 
llitn the bulk of mankind are ever likely to think 
it deserved ; it is probable, however, that the idea 
0f writing such a letter might have been takai 
up radily—metely as funushing an occasion for 
more fully discussing the mode in whtdi ReH- 
poa had been treated in the Edinburgh Review, 
and without any wish to give pain to Dr Chal- 
mers, who is indeed treated, throughout the 
whole of it, in a style c^ great pra-sonal respect. 
But if some apology might be offered for this 
letter, the other lett«* of the same series, ad- 
dressed to Mr Playfair, could certainly admit of 
none. This was, undoubtedly, <Hie <^ the worst 
of all the offences of the Magazine. I camu>t 
vett express ibe pain with which I perused it a 
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veoond time, after having seen the veneraUe 
person to whom it is addressed, and become ac- 
quainted with the true character of his mind 
and diigpontions. It was calculated to Ix-ing 
about no useftil ol^ect whatever ; it was a crud 
intofnence with the private history of a most 
unassuming and modest man of genius; and the 
force of declamation with which much of it is 
composed, can be regarded- in no other light than 
an a^^vation of the c^nce of composing it at 
alL Another letter, addressed about the . same 
time to IxMrd Byron on the publication of his 
Beppo, was meanly and stupidly represented as 
a malignant attack on this great poet ; whereas 
it is, in truth, filled, from beginning to end, with 
marks of the most devout admiration for his ge- 
nius, and bears evoy appearance of having been 
written with the sincere desire to preserve that 
majestic genius from being degraded, by wast- 
ing its inspirations on themes of an immoral or 
unworthy description. It is, to my mind,- a 
complete proof, that this Magazine was vitupe- 
rated not so much from good principle as from 
selfish spleen, that almost as great handle was 
made of this eneigetic letter, which, I doubt 
not. Lord Byron would peruse with any emo- 
tions rather than those of anger, as of the very 
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oifcuHTe address to Professor FUyfur.^-iabout- 
wbidi there cannot possibly be two opinions 
am<mg people of just feding. 

The attack upon Col^idge's Biogmplua LHe- 
rsria, which appeared in one of the first Mumbwv 
<£ the Magazine, was Bnotho* sad offence— per- 
haps even worse thtui this on Mr Flayfur ; b«- 
((iuse it was not m^ely the pushing to extravC' 
gaaoe and illiberality a right and proper subject 
of refwehension, but a tot^ departure from tiw 
principles of the Magazine itself, and almost^ X 
think, a specimen of the very wrst kind of Bpi-r 
rit, which the Magazine i^oiessed to be fighting 
against, in the Edinburgh Review. This is, in- 
deed, the only one of all the vadous sins of thior 
Magazine for which I am at a loss to discover — 
not an apology — but a motive. If there be any 
man <^ gruid and <»iginal genius alive at diis 
moment in Europe, sudi a man is Mr Cole- 
ridge. A certain rambling discursive style of 
writing, and a habit of mixing up, wiUi ideas of 
great originality, the products of extensive ob- 
servation and meditation, others of a very fan- 
tastic and mystical stwrt, borrowed from F^ht^ 
and the other German philosophers, wi& whose 
works he is familiar — these things have been 
suffident to prevent his prose writings from be- 
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coming pOpuUr beyond a certiun narrow daas t^ 
readers, who, vrbsn they see markfi of great powo:, 
can aevet be persuaded to treat lightly the wiuju 
in whid) these appear, with whatever less attrac- 
tive matter they may chance to be intenningled. 
Yet evei his prose writings are at this moment 
furnishing most valuable materials to peo{de who 
know, better than the author himself does, the 
art oi writing for the British public ; and it is 
impossible that they should much longer conti- 
nue to be neglected, as they now are. But Ibe 
poetry of Coleridge, in oi4er to be undovtood 
perfectly and admured profoundly, requires no 
peculiar habits of mind beyond those wludi all 
intelligent readers of poetry ought to havc^ and 
must have. Adopting much of the same psydio- 
logical system which lies at the root of aU the 
poetry of Wordsworth, and expressing, on aU 
occasions, his reverence for the sublime intellect 
which Wordsworth has devoted to the illustration 
of this s^'stem, Coleridge himself has abst^oed 
from bringing his psychological notions forward 
in Ms poetry in the same open and uncotuting 
way exemplified by his friend ; taid, what is of 
far UMre importance in the present view of the 
8ul))ect, be has adopted nothing of his friend's 
pecuUu* notknis oonoeriiing poetksl diction. He 
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is perhaps the most splendid versifier of our age ; 
be is certainly, to my ear, without exception the 
most musical Nothing can surpass the melodi- 
ous richness of words which he heaps aroiuid his 
images — images which are neither glaring in 
themselves, nor set forth in any glaring frame- 
work of incident, but which are always affecting 
to the very verge of tears, because they have all 
been ibrmed and nourished in the recesses of 
one of the most deeply musing spirits that ever 
br^thed forth its inspirations in the majestic 
language of England. Who that ever read his 
poem of Genevieve can doubt this ? That poem 
is known to all readers of poetry, although com- 
paratively few of them are aware that it is the 
work of Coleridge. His love-poetry is, through- 
out, ^e finest that has been produced in Eng- 
land since the days of Shakspeare and the old 
dramatists. Lord Byron represents the passion 
of love with a power and fervour every way 
worthy of his genius, but he does not seem to 
understand the nature of the feeling which these 
old English poets called by the name of Liove. 
His We is entirely Oriental : the love of haughty 
warriors reposing on the bosom of humble slaves, 
swallowed up in the unquestioning potency of a 
passion, imbibed in, and from the very sense of. 
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thor perpetual inferiority. Tbe old dramatiflta 
and Coleridge regard women in a way that im- 
plies far more reverence for them— far deeper 
insight into tbe true grandeur of their gentle* 
ness. I do not think there is any poet in the 
world who ever touched so truly the mystery of 
the passion as he has done in Genevieve, and in 
that other exquisite poem (I forget its name,) 
where he speaks of — 



■ Her voice, that, even in ill mirthful mood. 
Hath jHode me tvith to tteal amay and weep" 

Now, what could be the object proposed by a 
writer, in a work professing to hold the princi- 
ples of. this Mag^ine, when he adventured to 
descend from the elevation of Us habitual reve- 
rence, and minister among the many paltry 
priests who sacrifice at the shrine of paltry self- 
love, by endeavouring to heap new ridicule 
upon the character of a great genius, who had 
already been made so much the butt of ignorant 
ridicule as Mr Coleridge ? I profess myself un- 
able to solve the mystery of the motiv?. The 
result is bad— and, in truth, very pitiable. 

I think very difierently indeed, concerning 
the series of attacks on Hunt,- JIazIitt, ai)d the 
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whole of that pestiferous crew, on which Black- 
wood's Magazine has had the merit of fixing fw-' 
ever that most just and expressire of all nick- 
names, " The Coeknetf School." If the Maga- 
zine bad done nothing more than giving these 
creatures the everksting distinction of this hap- 
py name, it would have deserved eternally welt 
6f the literature of our age. The extreme eon- 
tempt and loathing felt by the castigators for 
the subjects of their most just chastisement, was, 
indeed, able to make them overstep very ab- 
surdly the proper limits of critical language ; 
and this has, no doubt, tended in some measure 
to weaken the effect of the attack, because it has 
probably prevented it from being carried on tmd 
concluded as it deserved to be. But, indeed, 
the name alone is enough — ^it has already been 
adopted by the Quarterly, and almost all the 
minor Reviews, and the whole regiment of the 
Magazines — and from these it has been earned 
into the vocabuUiy of half the Newspaper edi- 
tors in the united kingdom. Such a fire of eon-- 
tumely, kept up oai this most cwiceited knot oiF 
superficial coxcombs, cannot fail to produce -ere^ 
long the salutary effect of entirely silendng tlieir- 
peimy trumpets of sedition and blasphemy — ^to 
say nothing of their worthless poetry. Hiey are' 
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(ill entirely mad6 up of ^fectation, and the pomp- 
ous stiffhess of thtkt fine attitodes merely requu 
ted to be pointed out by one sharp fing^, in or^ 
der to be laughed at by all that looked uptm 
^em.— 71^ Cadne^ School! It would have re- 
quired the shoulders of so many Demigods to 
have been able to tosa off such a load of igno- 
miny ; but on theirs the burden sticks like the 
robe of the Satyr, and they cannot get quit of 
the incumbrance, except by giving themselves 
the cottp-de-grace. S^itence of dumbness ha^ 
gone forth i^inst them, and ere long they must 
be executioners of it themselves. They are by 
ftr ^ vilest vermin that ever dared to creep 
upon the hem of the majestic garment of th6 
Enj^h muse. They have not one idea that is 
worthy ci the name of English, in the whole dr- 
de of Hieir minds. They talk for ever about 
Oiawcer, and Shakespeare, and Spenser — but 
Wsey know no more about the spirit of these di- 
vine beings, tfcan ^ poor printer's devils, whost 
#nger« are wearied with setting together th6 
types, which are degraded by being made the 
-vehicles of ^eir crude alid contumeHoas &nta- 
«le». And yet with what an ineffable air of sa 
tlsfectlon 'Uiese fellows spe^ of tfaemsdvt^s dA 
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likely to go down to posterity among the great 
authors of England ! It is almost a pity to de- 
stroy so excellent a joke.. Unless the salt of the 
nick-name tiiey have got preserve them, tfacy 
cannot possibly last twenty years in the tecollec- 
tion even of the Cockneys. 

The faulta of this Magazine have been verj 
great ; the worst of them wanton and useless de- 
partures from the set of principles, and outrages 
upon the set of feelings, it has all along professr 
ed to hold sacred. These faults, however, I a» 
inclined to attribute to nothing so much as to a 
total carelessness,, in regard to the Tnanagemen|; 
of the work. The idea seems to have been, that 
a Magazine is not bound to mainUan any on^ 
set of opinions, in regard to any one set of ob- 
jects, throughout the whole of it£ pages; but 
that it was quite sufficient to insert in everj 
-Number, a certain number of artiqles, full of ikf 
tiaces of proper fedling and thinking, and to fi^ 
up the rest with anyUiuig that would amuse any 
doBS of Magazine-readers, without the least cob^ 
cem about their agreement or disablement wiA 
the maui and presiding spirit of the book, Pei^ 
haps, after all, the truth may be, that the yfho]fi 
work was set about without any plan of any 
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kind; and that therefore, iilthough the contri- 
biztioDs of the chief writerg, being throu^iout 
animated with the wann^ of a particular set of 
ftelings and principles, have been enough to 
create something like a prsidiBg spirit, the con- 
tradit^tny effect of other contributions was never 
considered, even by these persons, in the light of 
any serious infiingement upon any serious rula 
How all this may have been I know not ; but, to 
my mind, the effect of the whole is such as I 
kave endeavoured to depict to you. I look on 
the book as a sad fiurago ; but I think the valu- 
able part of t^e materials is so great, as to Air- 
Bidi no inoonsideralde apology for the mixture 
of basCT things. And yet how much better might 
it have been, had the same talents been exerted 
upon scnne'more regular system, and, above all. 
under some more r^^Ur feeling of responsibU 

my. 

This last, indeed, is an idea that seems never 
to have disturbed, for a moment, the minds of 
the writers of this Magazine. It is not known ( 
who the editor is — I do not see how that secret I 
can ever be divulged, as things now stand — but ( 
my fin«id W— — tells me that he is an obscure 
tnani almost continually oonflned to his apart- 

yOL. ir. . p 
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ment by rheumaUsm, whose labours extend to 
IHtle more than correcting proof-sheets, and 
drawing up plans, which are mostly executed 
by other people. The effident supporters, how- 
ever, are' wdl known — or, at least* univa«ally 
suspected — although nobody seems to be abte 
to say, with the least approach to certainty; 
what particular articles are written by any one 
individual among them. I have as yet seen lit* 
tie of any of them ; but now that 1 have agreed 
to be one of their coadjutors in a small way, I 
shall, no doubt, have oppcotunities of being bet- 
ter acquainted with them. W— ■■• ■ has promi^ 
«ed to ask several of them to cUne wkh him some 
day nest week-— and, as usual, I dwdl have my 
•yes and ears about me. 

The history of this Magaane may be conai-: 
dered in quite a different point of view— as the 
struggle, namely, of two rival booludlers, stri- 
ving {<x Uieir respective shares in the profits of 
periodical publications. Of the req>ective con- 
duct of tbe persons who, in this point of view, 
mi^t come to be taken into consideration, I 
ewmot ]»etend to judge in any way ; but I 
HuBtk it lodui as if nothing could be more fior 
a^an that some divinon tdiouM take ^ace ben, 
at avery where else, in that tott of spoil. Had 
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ike Magazine not appeared as it did, it ii pnu 
bable that the natural tendenej, wbich a tbri^ 
Ting trade has to split into competitions, woidd 
soon have given rise to something of the samd 
sort among the bibliopoles of Edinburgh^ As for 
Uie great bookseller against whom Mr Black- 
wood seemed to hare opened the war with so 
mudi >Qgour, I think he has shewn less skiUid- 
ness than might have been expected in the forces 
whidi he has brought to act immediately in de< 
fence of the position attacked. I do not speak 
of tiie £dinbiii^ Review, for it is weU able to 
take care of itadfi but of the Soots Magazine 
one of the oldest works of the kind in existence 
wfaic^ Mr Constable has been ^ideavouring to 
revive, so as to render it a ^ competitor witih 
the new, and, indeed, andaoously oinjgtnal Ma* 
gazine I have been talking about It seems af 
if nothing could be more dull, tnte, and heavy, 
tbui the bulk of this ancient wori:. !7fae onljr 
enlivening tilings in it are a few artides now 
and then by Hazlitt, and a few better stiU l^^i 
gay writer of the name of Reynolds. But these 
are quite lost in the dulness all about them. In 
tiiemselves, being all genuine gems of the Codc- 
ney School, tiiey are of little intrinac Talue. and 
tlHJr gl^ter only makes the lead ii) wiiiefa tbef 
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ate «et l<k>k more.heavy than ever. Mr Reynolds, 
however, a certauily a very promising writw, . 
and might surely do better things tbim copying 
the Cockn^s. 

There is another circumstance about the wri' 
i£xs of Blackwood's Magazine, which cannot 
miss to cateh your attention, viz. that they have 
nevOT been in any degree studious of keeping 
up the iraponng stateliness and guarded BtH-r 
importance, usually made so much of by critics 
and reviewers. They have presMited them-' 
sdves in all the diiferent aspects which lively 
^cy and good-humoured caprice could siig- 
geat. They assume -new cdsguises every month j 
and have a wfac^ r^mmt of fictitious perscsi- 
agei into whose moutJis they. have thrown so 
much matter, that they almost b^n to be re^^ 
gaided as real personages by the readers of the 
Magazine ; ftn*, to ask whether such or such a 
name be a real or a fictitious one, is always some 
troiUile — and trouble is of all things what Ma? 
gazine-readers in general bold in most cordial 
detestation. Had these , young writers been 
more reserved, they might perhaps have enjoy- 
ed more consideration than they now do amcmg 
die foolish part of tiie public. Probably the 
tf»n% iii which they h^y^ written has been but 
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imperfectly understood by the m^ority. Ai 
Mr Jefirey says of the French IleT(dution-~it 
is not easy to judge of the real scope of many 
movements and events, till a good while after 
tihey have tak«i place. 

Ever your's, 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME, 

Another of the great morning lounges has 
its seat in a shop, the character of whidi would 
not at first sight lead one to expect any such 
thing — a clothier's shop, namely, occupied by 
a &ther and son, both of the name of David 
Bridges. The cause and centre of the attraction, 
bowcTer, is entirely lodged in the person of the 
junior member of the firm, an active, intdli- 
gexit, and warm-hearted fellow, who has a pro- 
di^us love for the Fine Arts, and lives on 
&niiliar terms with all the artists of Edinburgh ; 
and around whom, in consequence of these cir- 
cumstances, the whole connoiseurs and connois- 
seurship of the North have by degrees become 
clustered and concentrated, like the meeting of 
the red and yellow stripes in the back of a tar- 
tan jacket. 
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Thifl s^op is tituftted in the Higfa-Stnet, not 
■bove a couple of hundred yards froxa ike house 
<rf my Mend W > who, as might be sap- 
posed, is one of its most frequent visiters. I 
had not be«i long in Edinburgh before I began 
to make some enquiries concerning the state of 

art in Scotland, and W immediately f»n- 

ducted me to this dilettanti lounge, saying, that 
here was the only place where I might be fiir- 
nished with every means of satisfying all my 
curionty.' On entering, one finds a very neat 
and tastc&l-Iooking diap, well stocked with aU 
die tempting diversities of broad-cloth and hom- 
bazeeos, sUk stockings, and spotted handker- 
due&. A few sedate-looking old-fiishioned eitft 
are probably engaged in ccaining over the Edin- 
burgh papers of the day, and peiliaps discusnng 
mta^ieut the great question of Burgh HeSorm ; 
but ihete is nothing either in the place or the 
company that at all harmonlKes with on^s no- 
tifflia of a great fftrm-nifm of Gusto. After wait- 
ing for a few minutes, however, the youngw 
partner tips a sly wink across his eounter, and 
heckoois you to follow him tiirou^ a nairow 
cut in its mahogany surfece^ into the unseen 
recQKes of Uie estaUishment A few steps down- 
wards, and in the dark, land you in a sort of cel< 
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lax below the ^p propa*, and here by the dim 
and religious li|^t wbidi enters throu^ oae ot 
tWD well-grated peejang-boles, your eyes soon 
discov^ enough of the-funiiture of the place, to 
satisfy you that you have at last reached the 
Sameium Sanctonim of the Fine Aitt. Plaster 
of Paris casts of the Head of the Farnese Her- 
cules, — the Dancing Faun,— the Laocoon, — and 
the Hermaphrodite, occupy conspicuous stations 
on the counters; one large table is entirely co- 
vered Mrith a book of Canova's designs. Turner's 
Liber Studiorum, and such sort of maauais ; and 
in those ctnners where the little light thne is 
streams brightest, are placed, upon huge piles of 
corduroy and kers^mere, various wooden boxes, 
black, brown, and blue, wherein are locked up 
&om all eyes save those of the privil^ed and 
initiated frequenters of the scene, various pie- 
tures and sketches, chiefly by living artists, and 
presents to the proprietor. Mr Bridges, when I 
asked him on my first visit, what might be the 
contents of these mysterious receptacles, made 
answer in a true tecbnioo-CaledoDian strain,^*- 
" Oo, Doctor Morris; they're just a wheen bits 
— «id (added he, with a most knowing com- 
presnop <^ his lips,>-let me tell you what, J>r 
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Morris, there^R some no that ill bitt amang them 
nother." 

The bit that attracted most of my admiration, 
was a small and exquisitely finished picture, by 
William Allan — the sul^ect, Ttco Tartar Bob- 
birs ditriding their Spoil. I shall not describe 
this piece, because I have since seen a masteriy 
etehing of it in an unfinished state, executed by 
a young Scotch engraver of the name of Steuart, 
which I have ordered to be sent me as soon as it is 
completed, so that you will have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself. The energy of the de- 
sign, however, and the inimitable delicacy of the 
colouring, made me very curious to see some of 
the larger productions of the same artist ; and I 
had no soon^ hinted so much, than Bridges pro- 
posed to carry me at once to Mr Allan's atelier. 
The artist, he said, was extremely unwell, and 
confined to his room ; but he could assure me of 
a kind reception. I needed very littie pressing, 
so we proceeded immediately qu& data via fak. 
We had no great distance to walk, for Mr Allan 
lives in tiie Parliament-Close, not a gun-shot 
from where we were. 

After climbing several flights of a stair-case, 
we were ushered into the house of the painter ; 
and Mr Bridges, being quite at home, conduct- 
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ed US straight into his painting-room — the most 
picturesque painting-room, I fancy, in.Europe. 
Mr Allan returned about two years ago to Edin- 
burgh, (the place of his birth,) ihHn a residence 
of many years is ^aious regions of the East, 
and his apartment is dec«ated in a most i^lan- 
did manner ^ith the trophies of his wanderings. 
The wunscot is completely a>vered with rich 
flusters of military accoutrements, Turkish 8<n- 
]initarE, Circassian bows and quivers, haub^ju 
of twisted mail from Caucasus, taggers, dir]k«, 
ner of Icaig unwieldy fowl- 
it Armenian, ^d Tartar, 
br the most part, in cirdo^ 
targets of bone, brass, and 
res. Helmets, of all kinds 
and sizes, are hung above thesis- from ,iho,rooC 
and they are interspersed with most gorgeous 
draperies of shawls, turbans, and saddle-cloths. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the effect 
of the whole; and indeed I suppose it is, so 
&r as it goes, a complete fac-simile of the bar- 
baric magnificence of the interior decorations 
of an eastern palace. The exterior of the 
artist himself harmonized a good deal with his 
furniture ; for he was arrayed, by way of rtdie- 
de-chambre, in a dark Circassian vest, the breast 
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of which was loaded with innumecable quiked 
lurking-places, originally, • no doubt, intended 
for weapons of war&re, but now occupied with 
the harmless shafts of hair-pendls ; while he 
held in his hand the smooth cherrywood stalk 
of a Turkish tobacco-pipe, appu^ntly oonTert- 
ed very happily into a pallet-guard. A swar- 
thy complexion, and a profuaon of Uack hair, 
tufted in a wild, though not ungraceful man- 
ner, together with a pair of large sparkling 
eyes, looking out fnnn undw strong shaggy 
Iwow^ full of vivacious and ardent eKpressive- 
ness, — were scarcely less speaking witnesses of 
the life of roaming and rcunantic adventure 
which, I was told, this fine artist bad led. In 
. spite of his bad healtb, which was iod^d but 
too evident, lus manners seemed to be full of a 
light uid playful sportiveness, which is by no 
means common ami»ig the people of our nation, 
still less among the people of Scotland ; and this 
again was, every now and then, exchanged for a 
depth of enthusiastic earnestness, still more evi- 
dently derived from a sojourn among men whose 
blood flows throu^ tiie|r veins with a heat and 
a rapidity to which the North is a stranger. 

The punter, being extremely busy, could not 
afford us much of his time i^kui this visit, but 
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shewed us, after a few minutes, into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, the Walls of which were covered 
with hb works, and left us there to examine 
tiiem by ourselves. For many years I have re- 
.ceived no such feast as was now a£Ebrded me ; 
it was a feast of piue A^tigbt, — above all, it ivas 
a feast of perfect novelty, for the scenes in which 
Mr Allan has lived have rendered the subjects 
of his piuntings totally different, for the most 
part, from those of any other artist, dead.- or 
alive ; and the manner in which he- tr&tts his 
subjects is scarcely less original and peculiar. 
The most striking of Ilis pieces are all repre- 
sentations of human beings, living and moving 
under the influence of manners whereof we 
know little, but which the little we do know <^ 
them has tended to render eminently interestmg 
to our imaginations. His pendl transports us 
at once into»the heart of the East — ^the 

Land of the myrtle, the row, and the Tine, 

Where the flaw«s ever blouom, the skies ever •hine; 

And sll aare the Spirit of Man la divine. 

On one side we see beautiful creatures — ra£ant 
in a style of beauty with whi<A poetry alone 
has ever attempted to make us ^miliar ; on an- 
other, dark and savage men, their- fiices stamp- 
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ed with the full and fervid impress of pasuons 
which the manners and the fsath of Christendom 
teach men, if not to subdue within tixem, at least 
to ocmce^ in their exterior. The skies, too, are 
burning eveiywh^e -in the brightness of their 
hot, unclouded blue, — and the ti^es that lifl their 
beads among them, wear wild i^tastic forma, 
no less true to nature than they are strange to 
us. The buildings also have all a liew character 
of barbarian pomp about them — cities of flat- 
roofed houses, mingled ever and anon with in- 
tervening gardens — ^fountains sparkling up with 
tfadr fre^ening spray ammig every shade of 
fc^iage — mosques breaking the sky here and 
there with their hugse .white domes and ^ded 
cupolas — turrets and minarets shooting from 
among the gorgeous mass of edifices — pale and 
slender forms, that 

-" Far and near, 
Fierce like reposing fiemea the tremuloiu atroMphere." 

The whole room might be oonsidered as forming 
of itself <mp picture — for, wherever I looked, I 
^und that my eyes wete penetrsUng into a 
aeeaet of whidi the novelty was so universal, as 
to give it at first sight something of the effect 
of uniformity. 
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The most celebrated of the piietures still in Itis 
possession, is the Sale qfCkxassian Captives to a 
T^rkith BashawJ* I think it is protrable yoii 
must have read some account of this picture in 
tiie newspapers more than a year ago ; for it was 
one seastHi in the London Exhibition, and at- 
tracted great admiration, as I hear, fiotn all tbe 
brides who saw it there. You will find a pretty 
full description, however, in one of the Numbers 
of Blackwood's Magazine, which I have latdy 
«ent you — although I cannot say that I think 
this description quite so accurate as it might 
have been. The picture does not stand in need 
of the ud of fancy, in order to make it be admi- 
red ; and I cannot help thinking there has beeB 
a good deal of Ta.eie fancy gratuitously mixed 
tip with the statement there given, both of its 
composition and its expression. The essential in- 
terest of the piece, however, — the groupe, name- 
ly, of the lover parted from his mistress, and the 
£ne contrast afforded to this groupe, by the cold, 
determined, brutal indifference in the counte- 
nance and attitude o£ the Bashaw, are given 
;quit£ as they ought to be ; and the adjuncts. 



• Thii picture haa since been purchased by tlw Earl of 
^•mjii aud Uarch. 
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which have heen somewhat misrepresented, are 
ofcomparatively trivial importance. I can scarce- 
ly conceive of a finer subject for this kind of 
painting ; nor can I easily suppose, that it could 
have been treated in a more masterly manner 
The great number of the figures does not in th<i 
least mar the harmony of the general expression ; 
nay, in order to make us enter fully into the 
nature of the barbarian scene represented, it was 
absolutely necessary to show us, that it was a 
scene of common occurrence, and every day ga- 
aed on by a thousand hard eyes, without &e 
slightest touch of compassion or sympathy. It 
Was iK)t necessary to represent the broken-heart- 
wITerera before us as bending under the wdght 
of any calamity peculiar to themselves alone. 
Tliey are bowed down, not with the touch of in- 
diridaal sorrow alone, but with the despiur, the 
familiar despair of a devoted and abandoned race 
. — a race, among whose brightest gleams of feli- 
city, there must ever mingle the shadows of de- 
spondence — whose bridegrocmis can never go 
forth " reJMCing in their strength" — ^whose brides 
cxto nevar be " brosght out of their palaoes," 
witliout s<Hne dukening clouds of melancholy 
Msnembrances, and still more mebnc^oly fears. 
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to cast a gloom over the gay procession. Sdi- 
tarjr sorrows are the privilege of freemen ; it is 
the daric^ lot of slaves to sufier in crowds, and 
befcnre crowds. Their misery has no sanctuary ; 
Ihey are not left alone even to die. They are 
cattle, not men ; they must be counted by tlie 
head before being led forth to the slaughter. 

The colouring of this picture is as diarming 
9s its conception is profound. The fault found 
'with it by some of the critics — I mean the grey- 
ness jsnd uniform sobriety of its hues — strikes 
me as being one of its greatest beauties. Witiir 
out this, it was impossible that the artist ooiild 
have given so fine an idea of the studious i^>ol- 
ness and shadiness of an oriental palace — so dif- 
ferent, so necessarily different, from anything 
that luxury can ever demand in our nordtnn 
dimates. It harmonizes, too, in the happiest 
mumer with the mdant^ly i;baracter of tiie 
scene represented. It seems as if even the east- 
em sun had been willing to withdraw his beams 
from such a spectacle of misery. Whae the 
light does stream through. the narrow window 
at th.e back of the lordly Turk, nothing can be 
richer than the tones of the drapery — the cur- 
tains that shelter — above all, the embrtuda<ed 
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ciisMoris and cai|>ets that si^port the luxiukms 
MdnSiant of Blood. The coiAt blue '^'wi'itfw 
of the nuurU&Aoor, or which the vkriiiiiG of his 
brutality are kneeling, or staggerii^ befiwe him, 
oontxa9ts> as it should do. with the gcMeaTpauap 
amidst whidi the oppicssOT U seated. It is ao^ 
that ikey viho drink the waten of bittcraeM. 
and are covered with sackoloth and asbes, should 
be contxasted with him, who *' is clothed in fine 
linen, and fiureth siunptuoudy every Aaiy." . ThoEe 
are, however, many other pictures of the utiat 
against which tbe samediarge m^ht hftve been 
Ivought with greater justice. 

There are several beautiful little, pictures, 
Ae scene of wludi is laid in the tame rdgimi; 
and I think they have an admiraUe effect as 
viewed in juxta-position witii this sf^eadid nuw- 
teipece. They afibrd little glimpses, as it were, 
into tbe wedc-day em^oymoits andamusonents 
(^ tbe beings, who ate represented in the larger 
piotuTe as undergmng the last severity dl their 
bard de^ny. They prepare the ^e to diuddn 
at the ternmt of the c^>tivity, by making it &• 
miliar with the scenes of mirth, and gaiety, and 
insooenoe, which these terrors are fitted so often 
to disturb. Sucii, above all, was the effe<it of ^ 
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■wn^ FHnUy. se^ited •!; ,the,dciffl 9f |b^,^iy|i 
■cottege^ baneath tlie, abadow oSitinfm ,^cax(ipf^, 
whOethe. gAdexyam. '^gmg.^ffyr^ g/^ffi^ 
MiMid tiMQi, anudst.tlie l^obr qq«jt. A^ffflt^ 
,4liciir owii..{iatenial inaa»tiM«4>. 13)^ oI4-M«r 
ami motker, witiu tb^.chiUdrsi^ speaij^ig aitaat 

dandng^ befove themi ID hia wUdy^^mtMiqiKfiM^- 
-dsttghter just Uusbingi into WQioflnhooAi tht^t 
-pe^)^- with diat ^oe.of ionooent delighti over 
the diould^ of her jnotbeFrrrtlioTr little 4o tik^ 
thamk ft>r the moment of aa^thing .bey$ftid the 
imij^e mirth of tbeii Bequeetoad hon^ I : Afid 
yet such are the solitudea to wfaicli the fo<«t irf* 
■die speflor^may so easoly Sfid a patkl ..SuiwJy 
' diate'is 'a -fine feeUng of poetvyiu the ioiod «f 
this paaotev. He knows 'Vfell«1^at.tb«ejiiBA>rp 
nde» t& the ^Mat pio^iK of HanMH^ litfo^ and 
he has iipaginatioii to &Qlho)r th«yirefl«9l, olU' 
tu^y, iatoMfitr and pa^op, andteii4caaeas ufwi 
eaehotbw.- > ..- ...... . ;- .. ^ ,. ju 

Anotlier piotue^ del^gtri&lly durac^erii^ 
c£ hb geniusy is >that a£ M.Jemai,Sami^ m 
PeiUtHd maimg merry b^bw a WedtSa^,..ThE 
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piece is amall, and tibe colouring, as usual wMi 
dug artist the levene (^ ^a>^g *> but the wbol^ 
is sufibsed over with the quiet richness of t«i- 
li^t, and the ^ict is at once so pow«ful 
and so tirue. that we cannot sufficiently admire 
it, when we consida how studiously all the 
eranmon quackoy of the art has been arcnded 
in its produetkaLi 11i6 left- of the canvass ^ 
flDTCied with a duster of ha^^y &ees, graaped 
dwnre. bdow, and^atound thedr rustic mosiolaB, 
and gazing <m the evohitiMns of a dance, iHti^ 
■yet graceful and stately in its w^dness, tike the 
mdody whicii accominnies it. The bfkb has 
aCBicdly passed the years ai in&ncy ; fVnr among 
the Jews of Poland, and we b^eve we might 
add, among the Jews of Eng^btnd too, the old 
oriental &diioa of very eariy marrit^es is still 
rdligiously adhei^ to. ' Horhair is 4nsided with 
jerwdft— anothK beautifnl orientdism ; and abe 
aurreyB'the scene ircHn Iter post ^^nineace with 
a tmly easton miztore^ofchilduih delight, wo- 
manly vanity, and virgin ba^fiilnesa. Apart 
irom the young people; ncara window, the light 
of which oanes meowed though tai^led tresses 
of Wy and lose-lesves is seffi) a grave «mdl group 
of the Elders of laneL Theso patriarchal figons 
pay no reelect dthertottie music or the dance; 
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but th^ seem to make soifie atonement for Uiis 
ne^ect by their close and assiduous att^ti<Mi8 to 
s certaJQ tall picturesque flask, 

" Which leaves a glow like amethyst 
Upon the lips that it hath kiss'il" 

The whole picture makes us feel deli^tfuUy 
(iresoit in a >cene,very &i removed from our 
nqannef, .Iwt true la everything to nature, and, 
in &pite of its geograj^y, true in everything to 
that well-iiemembned East, which draws to it- 
fldf the first mcnning-look and the last evening- 
Jook— which receiv^es every hynm and piayo*, 
and oath and vow — wMch is still the resting- 
|4ace of the memory, the hope, and the ^th of 
the expatriated Hebrew. 

The vile habits common among such of this 
exiled race as are to be met with in our country, 
have had the effect of rendering the associations 
connected by us with the name of Jew, very re- 
mote from pleasing — to say nothing of poetical ; 
nor have the attempts of a few poets and novel- 
ists to counteract these deep-rooted associations 
beoi.at all succes^rin the main. In truth, 
they have not minted to be so, excepting iti re- 
gard to theit intention alone. It is usdess to 
waste wit in attempting to gUd over the mewi- 
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ness of a despicable cAd Hunks, who starves 
himself and his cat, and spends his whole time 
in counting rouleaus. A sentimoital old clothes- 
man or pawnlxroker is a being whom we can by 
no means admit into onr world of imaginatiTe 
existence. He is as completely and manifesdy 
an em mer<s ratioms, as any of the new species 
to which the human naturalist is introduced in 
the dangerous and ddusive horii skci of the cir- 
culating library. 

' But the Polish J^ws are a very different kind 
of people from our ones. They form a popular 
tion of seret^ hundred thousands, and occupy 
whole towns, villages, and tracts 6£ territory by 
tihemselves. Here they live in a state 6i great 
simplicity and honesty, cultivating the soil, and 
di8<:harging all the healthful duties of wdinaiy 
dtizenship. Above all, they are distinguished 
from their brethren in Gennariy and elsewho^, 
by a rigid observance of the laws of their reli- 
gion. In short, they are believers in the Old 
Testament, and still expect, with sincere devo- 
tion, the coming of their Messi^. The .respect 
which a Polish Jew meets with all over the 
continent, so strongly contrasted with the utter 
contempt heaped upon all the other children of 
his race, is primarily, of course, the fruit of that 
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Itmg experioice which has establkihed the cre^t 
aad honour <^ his dealings ; but it is certwuty 
very much asnsted and strengthened I^ thst 
naltttnl feeling of respect miib which all. men 
DQgard those who are sincere in what tfaey.Beemi 
The character of these Polish Jews, withthoiE 
quiet and laborious lives, with their £nu.attadi-4 
ment to the pmuaples -of honesty, witii thdr 
benerolenoe and their hospitality, and, above 
all, with their fervid and melancholy loVe for 
their old Futh — a love which has ouUived so 
many centuries of exile, disappcnntment^ and 
wretchedness-— this character, whatever may, be 
thought of it in. other respects,, cannot surdy 
be dented to be a highly poetical one. Air jU- 
luii who has enjoyed so many oppartunilie&.ctf 
ocNQtonpIatiBg the working of hiim»i thou^ts 
and ^saons undo? so/many :di6rerent sfa^KS, 
ha$:8een'this character, and the manners in which 
it i^ bodied forth, with the eye of a poet and a 
ptunto* ; and I would hope the Meny^Maikig 
may not be the only glimpse of both with whidi 
lie may fitvour us. 
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Mat there woillct be'no'end of i^ irato !'«» 
think of astiiig Gioaxme tfaroagh the whble ol: 
his galleiy, in a letto- such as this : And be- . 
adoii these are not pictures whose merits can be 
ewed tol«ably interpreted throu^ the medium 
of wOTds. They are everywhere radiant with 
an expression of pathos, that is entirely peculiar 
to ihe art of which they are ^>edmens. They 
cannot be comprehended unless th^ be seen ; 
and it is worth while going a long journey, were 
it only to see them. It is not, on a first -new, 
that the fiiults of pictures possessing so much 
merit, can be at all felt by pei^ons capable of en- 
joying their beauties. But I shall ent^ upon these 
in my next ; I shall also say something of the pic- 
tures which Mr Allan has painted more lately, 
and the scenes of which are laid nearer to our- 
selves. Wide as is the field of the East, and de- 
ticious as is the use he has made of that untrod- 
den field — I am glad to find that he does not 
mean to confine himself to it The pictures he 
has painted of oriental subjects, are rich in the 
expression of feelings, gathered during bis wan- 
derings among the regions to which they belong. 
But there are other feelings, and more powerful 
cmes, too, which ought to fix, and I think it pro- 
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bable they will do so, the matured and once 
mwe domesticated mind of such a painter as Mr 
Allan. , ' 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



The largest and most finished picture, which 
Mr Allan has painted upon any subject not 
oriental, (or at least not partaking ofaaa oriental 
character,) is that of Ae Presa-Gang. The se- 
cond time that I went to his house, he was in 
the act of superintending the packing up of this 
fine piece, for being a&it into the country ;* so 
that I was lucky in having a view of it at all>~- 
for I certainly was not allowed time to contem- 
plate It in so leisurely a manner as I could hare 
wished. It is of about the same dimensions as 
the Circassian Slaves, and the canvass, as in it, is 



* The picture belongs to Mr Horrock»-(^ I^ihefran Cas- 
tle, DumbartODsIure. 
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fiUed with a vety large number of figures ; but 
I am not prepared to say, that I think the some 
happy ei!ect is produced by this circumstance as 
in the other. 

■ I question, however, whether any scale of ac- 
tual British Life could hare been selected more 
happily calculated for such a pendl as Mr Al- 
lan's. The moment one sees the picture, one 
cannot hdp being struck with wonder, that such 
a subject should have been left so hmg unhan- 
dled ; but where, tAet all, was ever the Sritish 
aHaBtlhst could have oecUjfHed it insudi a mafi^ 
Aer, as to .flirow iny difficuhies in Mr AUfok'w 
waji or even to take away ^ least df the origi- 
Botlifyr ^rhi(^ he has dis|^yed in its manage- 
ment ? The canvass rqveseuts the hbuse of 4 
firtiernian by the sea-edde-^neat Imd deaulyf bS 
Ae houses of respectable fishermen 'are al^ra^ 
fonnd-^but mise picturesque in its intetKK fhan 
the house of 9oy other po(^ man: can wdl be, 
from the mixture of suspended nets and fikihii^*' 
tackle everywhere diversifying the mare usual 
kinds of peasant ^p2eRuA»^. It is supposed, that 
the son of the fisherman has just returned fivm 
a long voyage in a merchant-f^p— his paroits 
are preparing to welcome the wanderer with 
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tii^ iatted calf— >and faU mistress, hitvaig heard 
the news of hia arririA, haa faumedi hal^<ikitfa«d 
as she wss, in tibe cagem«B.of hev.tiiisiupeotiiig 
lav£, to be ff^ed in hia arms. Bitareefy are tfaa 
first .warm, teot^ greetings <Kn!t,> ten a ^caJiiiff. 
nei^hDur gives :notice to lhePces9-Ci«ng^(-and 
the .posture represmts tiie nuMUent when tiny 
have rushed into &e;hou8e,. and pinioned tiieit 
prey. -The agony Cff the -Sailor^iBoy is speedi*' 
Um, ta^ he stands with his hand upoahis fites^: 
as if stunned and insensible :to the natnrd o£ his 
inis^. -His other hand^ however, iuis not qidfr- 
ted the hand of his sweet-heart,. who hasswaOK->'^ 
cd awsjr, and is only preraited firocn Ijing.l&e 
a-Qorpse upon the floor* hy this Us unoonadoiA 
su^ort Has &tlier looks m in despair; lalb 
bebaspxescnce: of mind enough to know; that 
renstance woald be unaraUing: The; nsodier 
has soBtd the Untenant hj. the :hand, ar^ is 
Arusting upon ^m all their tittle ho«rsc&old 
store of guarded guineas, as if she bad kopeditd 
purchase her boy's safety by her Inibe. In a 
chair by the ^re, meanwhile, which even joy 
could not have enabled him to leave, the aged 
and infirm grand&ther sits immoreaUe, and sick 
at heart — his eyes turned fitintly upward^ hU 
feeble hands clasped tt^ether, and tiie big drops 
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cbursing each other down the pale and furrowed 
dieeks of his half-bewildered seccmd childishness. 
The wife of the old man,-'— for she, too, is alive . 
to partalK in all this wretdiedness, — is not so in- 
firm as her partner, but she has moved-from her 
dudronlyto^veaidtohim. Dear as are her chil- 
dren' to her, her husband is dearer-^he is every- 
thing to her, and she.thin^ of nothing but lum. 
She has a cup of water in her hand, of which she 
beseeches him to drink, and gazes on his ema(na- 
ted features with an eye, that teUs of the still 
potency of long years of wedded love — a love 
that has survived all the ardours of youthful 
Uood, and acquired only a holier power .firom 
tlie lapse of all their life of hardships. Perhaps 
this is the most noble conception in the whole 
picture— it does not disturb the -impression of 
tite pwting of the youthAil lovers ; but reflects 
back a noMer sanctity upon all their sufferings, 
by bringing before us a ftesh poetic vision of 
the eternal might of those ties, which that bro- 
ken-hearted agony is bruising— 

" Ties that around the heart are spun. 
And will not, cannot be undone." 

Even over the groupe of stubborn mariners 
around the captive boy, the poetical sdul of the 
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pfunter has'not disdained to lavish sometJiing of 
its redeeming softness ; thdr hard and savage 
featiues are fixed, indeed, and resolute: but tboie 
IS no cruelty, no wantonness, no deiision, in 
their £tead&st look. Like the officer who ocnn- 
mandff them, they do what liiey conceive to be 
their duty — and such it is — ^but they do no 
more. It was a ddightful delicacy of concep- 
tion, whidi made the p^ter dare to part with 
so much of the vulgar powers of contrast, and to 
make the r^bow of his tenderness display its 
gentle radiancy even here in the thickest black- 
ness of his human storm. 

The feinting girl is represented in a very dif- 
ficult attitude, (I mean difficult for the painter,) 
her collapsed limbs, as I have sdd, being pre- 
vented fi»m felling prostrate on the floor only 
by the hand of her lover, which, even in the 
speechless agony of despwr, refuses instinctively 
to let her hand go. Her head, however, almost 
touches tbe floor, and her long dishevelled tresses 
of raven black, sweep it already with their dis- 
consolate richness. Her virgin bosom, but a 
moment before bursting with the sudden swell 
of misery, is now calm and pale — all its tiirob- 
bings over fen* a time, even as if the finger of 
death had been there to appease them. Her 
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beautiful lips are tinged with an envious livid 
fltaiii^ and lier sunken :^e*lids are black witli 
dw'nuh of recMling bk>od, amidst the melaii- 
cholymaibleof her ciitoks and iivehead. One 
cantii^locdc upon .hex without remembering the 
atoiy of Crazy Jaiieyand thinking tiiathare> too, 
k a creatiue n^ose widowed heart can never 
hope for .pe&ce>*^-<nie to whom some poet of -love 
might hereafter breatlie sudi words as those al- 
ready breathed by one of the truest of poets :••«- 

'* But oh I when midniglit wind careen. 
And the gatt pelting oo the oaf-hooMe shed, 
Alakea tbe cock ■hrilly in the rain-atorm crow. 
To hear thee >mg some haSad full of woe, 
QtlUd of ■h^^wieck^ B^ilw doating dead. 
Whom his own tnio-lore buried in the undi i 
Thee, gientle Woman— for thy voice re-measure« 
Whatever tones and melancholy pleaaurea 
^lie thingi of Nature utters— birds or tree*. 
Or moan of ocean gale in weedy caves. 
Or where the stiff graaa 'mid the heath-plant waves, 
Mannar and muiicttun of sudden breeze." 
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As I am not one of thow who walk Mund a 
whole gjtUery of pictures in s! ungle momii^ 
and think themsdyes aititled to say they ham 
awn Aeipt-iand erm tn make oitlcisnu upea 
tbw merits and demerit I byt no meant 
tikougbt of perplexing my feeling i)f the power 
of MriVew-Crai^ by lookiiig at any other ctf 
Mr. AJlan'8. pictures on ihe same day ; I have 
0flai.gope baick ^oe> however, and am now 
quite i^iliw: with all the pictures still in Us 
own poflsesaion. /Those punted on domestic 
Britidi su^ecto, are all filled with the same 
deep and tender tasteftilness, which the Frsas- 
£raDg' ao eminoitly discovers ; but ncme of them 
are, so hafi^y oonodTed.iii ptmit of aBrang»- 
saost* nor, perhaps, is the colouring of the artiif: 
Bsen.to the aame- advantage in any one of them, 
indeed, iuconiparing the Fressi^Ung itself with 
^c;,Cvcas8ian Slaves, the Jewish Famil|r, and 
wmie (£ the euliest pieces, I could not help eair- 
IxrtMuing a suspcim, that in this gveat d^iait^ 
txuaxt the artist has ratbran reticgraded thui aft 
Kanced sonoe his aetumto Britain^ Jtmay^be 
ttiat hisses: had l^een ao long aocuatomed to 
li^t, sfaad^.and colour, as.e9thifaitedinei3ental 
D^pfHiSi^thatlus mode of pa^Bliqg had beeome 
cailmed ^joA penetrated ^wi^ the idea of npie* 
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sehtii^ these effects alone— ^and that so &e art- 
ist may not yet have entirely regfuned the ejes, 
without which, it is certain, he cannot possess 
the hand, of a British painter. It is Toy obvious, 
that this is a filing which, considering what 
master-pieces of colouring some of his older ^c- 
tures are, cannot possibly continue long to less^i 
the powa and beauty of his performances. I 
speak of ike general colouring of his pieces— I 
have no doubt they may have leraer and more 
particular &ults offensive to more scientific eyes, 
and perhaps not quite so likely to be got rid of. 
Almost all the artists, with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject of his picture^ seem to 
say, that they consider him somewhat defective 
ill his r^resentation of the colour of the naked 
£esh. And I do think, (although I should 
scarcely have made the discovery for myself), 
that he does make it rather dead and opaque, 
and gives it too little relief. But, perhaps, the 
small size of his pid.ures, and the multiplicity of 
figures which they contain, are circumstances un- 
&vourable to this species of excellence. If his 
diijects were less numerous, and presented lai^er 
surfiwes, he would. find it more easy to make 
^HEsni vivid, transparent, and beautifiU, and to 
^ve them a stronger relief by finer gradations 
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of ^adow. A smalL canvass, occupied' with so 
many figures, never has a bt-oad and impoung 
effect at first sight. The first feeling it excites 
is curiosity about what they are engaged with," 
and we immediately go forward to pry into the 
Atbject, and spell out the story. A piece, with 
hn^r and fewer figures, if the subject be well 
chosen, is understood at once ; and nothing tells 
more strcmgly on the imagination, or strikes us 
with a more pleasing astonishment, than a bold' 
effect of light and shadow, seen at a convenient 
distance. 

The execution of a picture, however, is a thing 
of which I cannot venture to speak, without a 
great feeling of diffidence. The choice of sub- 
jects is a matter more withiii the reach of one 
that has never gone through any regular appren- 
ticeship of Giisto; and much as I have beeii 
delighted with Mr Allah's pictures, and much' as 
I have been delighted with thraf subjects, too, — 
I by no means think, that his subjects are in ge- 
neral of a kind much calculated to draw out the 
highest parts of his genius, ot to affect mahkind 
with the same high and enduring measure (^ad- 
miration and delight, which his genius, other- 
wise directed, might, I nothing question, enable 

VOL. II. E 
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kirn to flonamand. In this respect, indeed, he 
only errs (if error tha% be,) along with almost 
all the great artist^ his contemporaries — nay, it 
is perhaps but too true, that he and they have 
alike been compelled te err by the Mvolouft spi- 
rit of the age in which they hare been bom. I 
fear, I greatly fear, that, in spite of fdl the genius 
which we see every day breaking out in different 
departments of this delightful art, the day of its 
loftiest and most lasting triumphs has gone by. 
However, to despur of the human mind in any 
one of Its branches of exertion, is a thing very 
r^ugnant to my usual feelings. 

P. M. 

P. 8. Before quitting Mr Allan's aUeUer, I 
must tell you, that I have seen an exquisite 
fibetcfa of the Murder of Archbishop Sbarpe, 
which he has just executed. The picture will, 
I doubt not, be his domestic masterpiece. The 
idea of painting a picture on this subject may 
probably have been suggested to him by a piece 
of business in which he is just about to engi^, 
via. making designs for the illustration of Wa- 
verley, and the oUi^ novels of the same author. 
What a fiMd is here ! I have seen none c£ his 
designs ; but he will doubtless make them in a 
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inannar worthy of himself; and if he does bo, his 
name will descend for ever in glorious compa- 
nionship with that of the most original author 
of our days, and the most powerful author that 
Scotland ever has produced. Q. F. F. Q. S.» 
quoth 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



I ENOW of no paints, who shows more just 
reflection and good judgment in his way of con- 
ceiving a subject, and luranging the parts of it, 
tiian Allan. His drcumstances are always most 
happily chosen, and the characters introduced 
are so skilfully delineated, as to prove that the 
painter has been an excell^it observer of life. 
His pictures are full of thought, and show a 
most active and intelligent mind. They display 
most graphically the fruits of observation ; and 
the whole of the world which they represent, is 
suffused over with a very rare and precious 
breathing o£ tenderness and delicacy of feeling. 
In short, were his subjects taken from the high- 
est field of his art, and had they any fundamental 
ideas of permanent and lofty interest at the hot- 
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torn of than, I do not see why Mr Allan shqnld 
not be truly a Great Fainter. But his genius 
has as yet been cramped and confined by a ra- 
ther over-stretched compliance wit^ the taste of 
die times. 

The highest purpose to which punting has 
ever been applied, is that of expresmng ideas 
connected with Religion ; and the decay of the 
interest fU:tached by mankind to ideas of that 
cla^, is evinced by nothing in a more striking 
manner, than by the nature of the sulgects now 
(in preference to them) commonly chosen for 
painting, and most rdished by the existing gene- 
ration. It would seem, indeed, as if the decay 
of interest in great things and great ideas had 
not shown itself in regard to religion alone. 
Even subjects taken from national history seena 
to be scarcely so ^miliar to die imaginations and 
associations of ordinary spectators, as to be much 
rdished or deeply felt in any modem ^chilnti<HV 
room. It is probable, that subjects like those 
diosen by Wilkie (and of late by Allan also,) 
oorae most home now-a-days to the feelings of 
the multitude. They pre-suppose no knowledge 
of the past — no cherished ideas habitually dw^ 
en by the imagination — no deep feeling of r^- 
{pon— no deep fe^ng of patriotism— but merdy 
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a tmjptatf for the inoftt oommon sympadiies and 
soutbilitaeKtflHiman nature. Tfaepieture nukes 
no dranatid oh tbe previous habits or ideas of 
the sptictator<-^ tells its own stoiy, and it tdk 
it entirely — but exactly in proportion as it wants 
retroqicctiTe interest, I am inclined to thiok it 
wioits okduiance of interest. I think Wilkie's 
ipeeies of painting may be said to bear the same 
ndatioQ to the highest species, wbidisentioanttal 
comedies and &roes bear to reguUr tragedies. 
But in all thi^ as I have already hinted, it is 
probaUe tbe public is mort to blame— not tbe 
punter. Indeed, the very greatest artists, were 
th^ to go on makmg creations either in punt- 
. ing, poetry, or any other art, withoiU being 
guided by the responses of public enAn«aaa, 
wotdd nm a sad nsk of kwing their way. The 
genius of a gifted individual,— his power of io- 
venting and ooncraving,— ^s ani instrument whtdh 
he himsdf may not always have Uie judgment 
to aapli^jr to the best advantage, aad which is 
mkote safely greeted to its mark l^ the a^ra~ 
gated feelings, I wiU not say, of Me multitude, 
knit at least of numbox Even the scattered 
SM£Ettges <^ amateurs, who, by artificial ojUutcv 
have aoquilvd haUts of fediog differoit ttom 
those of the puoplt about tbctc; miut always be 
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a very trifling stimuhu, when compared witii 
tile tnunpet-notes of a whole nation, hailing an 
artist for having well expressed ideas alike int«* 
resting to them all. There is no popular sym- 
psitfay in these days with those divinest feelings 
of the human soul, which formed the essenoe of 
interest in the works of the sculptors of Greece 
■—still more in those of the painters of modem 
Italy — and the expression of which was reward- 
ed in both cases by the entfaunasm, boundless 
and grstefiil, of those by whom these artists were 
habitually surroun^d. 

I con&ss, there are very few things of wliidi 
I am so denrous, as of seeing a true scbod of 
psinting in its highest form establi^ed among 
the people of Britain. But this can never be, 
tin the painters get rid of that passitm for m- 
nenth^ subjects, which at present seems to ptc^ 
dominate among them aU. The object of a great 
painter should be, not to invent sulgectA, but to 
give a graphical form to idois universally known, 
and contemplated with deep feding. An En- 
lombhig of Christ— a Madcmna and Child— a 
Flight into Egypt, are worth all the iamtojfaiU 
scenes which can ever be conceived out of tiie 
i^cumstances of modem Hfe — drcumstances, 
which, although they mvy be treated with the 
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UtiQoot genius can nevar cease to be in tbenwn 
prosdc "Ev&i the early history <^any modetn 
nsticni, however rejdete it may be with remaik- 
able eveits, cau present no objects of whicb 1^ 
imaginaticm, set a-mvsing by the contemplatiQn 
of its Uken^s, does not speedily find the limits, 
and the barrenness — &om which, in a word, it 
does not turn away as unpoetical, after the firgt 
movem^ts of excited curiosity and week-d»y 
sympathi^ have ceased. How different ftmn 
all Utis narrawness, is the endless and immeasa- 
rable depth of a Rehgious Allegory, whevcap 
the wtiole mystery of mcua and Ms destiny is 
called up to bieatiie its solemn and imfading 
cbann upon the creation of tiie artist, and the 
mind of the spectator ! 

When one talks to a painter of the preseait 
day about the propriety of taking to subjects of 
reliji^ous import — above aU, to those of the sim- 
plest construction, and the most purely allegori- 
cal natur^-~there is nothing more common than 
to-be told, that such subjects have been exhaust- 
ed. . If you are told, by way of confirmation of 
this, that the Scriptural pieces produced in this 
country aie almost all very bad, you are, indeed, 
told nothing but the truth; because they are 
made up of insipid centt» and compilations fiom 
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fbnuer pfonters, or absurd miaapplicatinu of the 
plastic antique. Having no real life or extn^^ 
aion in them, they are universally regarded wi& 
iDdifi««nce ; and probably the grossest violatioDs 
of costume, and the most vulgar forms, are bet- 
ter than this. Rembrandt, in painting Scriptural 
subjects, took such forms and dresses as his own 
country supplied, and his compoutions were es- 
teemed, because, whatever might be thnr want 
1^ dignity, they were at least pregnant witii 
traits of which his countrymen understood the 
meaning. The fundamental ideas conveyed had 
a religious interest, and the vehicles made. use a[ 
to express them, were in a certain sense good, 
because they were national, and not m«e gap- 
bled recollections of ancient pictures and statues, 
made up into new forms and groupes, utteily 
destitute ofcoherence and truth. Paul Veronese 
made use of Venetian figures and dresses in treat- 
ing the most sacred subjects, and although thete 
violations of costume may appear lidiculoua at 
first sight, yet, if we reflect a little, we shall per- 
haps find that it was the most judicious coarse 
be could have pursued. To make use of sudi 
nature as is before us, is always to secure consist- 
ency and truth of expression. There is beudes 
a noUe rinc^ty and simpUdty in each natitm 
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mtkii^ use of gudi physit^omies and scenery 
ai it is best acquainted with, to serve as tlie 
mems of expressing ideas eternally to be loved 
and adored, in whatever way they may be r^re- 
aoited. If I were a painter, and were engaged 
in painting Scripture pieces, I would boldly 
make use (rf* aucii phyGiognomies and scenery as 
my country a£P(»ds, and would think the surest 
way of exciting an interest in such perfbrmanees 
would be, throu^'the medium of common as90>- 
dations and well-kaown appeaorances, applied to 
•ubjects radically great and dignified in them- 
advet. 

But all this poverty of modem artists, has no 
Vro^t as an argument ag^st the use (^religi- 
ous sutjects. Any one who has gone through 
evHi a few of the great qoUections at hom^ 
must be satisfied that Christian subjects have 
been by no means exhausted by the Ancient 
Masters. Even in any one of the subjects, of 
which these were most fond, there is no appem-- 
asice, as if any one definite conception had ever 
4»me to be regarded as the truest or best way of 
treating it — far less as precluding the attempts 
of succeeding utists. It is the more lamentable, 
when one looks back upon this endless fatihty 
of Uie cM, to think of the narrow-minded prqu- 
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dice wUdi hu baned the new painten from the 
awtae inexfaaustiUe ranges of ideas and subjects. 
Before the imitation can ever be imagined to 
have readied its limit, we must suppose that we 
hftve ascertained the limit of that which it pro- 
poses to imitate. Now where is the man, how- 
ever ardent an admirer of tiie genius of the great 
dead masters he may b&— however deeply and 
pasaonately he may worship the divine spirit 
which animated their works, and immmtalizet 
their memories— where is the man who can per- 
suade himself for a moment, that, in expressing 
the gestures and features of divine beings, or be- 
ings partaking of sanctity above the conception 
of ordinary men, any one of those masters has 
gone as &r as it is possible to go ? The best <]£ 
their productions only take us so far— -tha» is 
always a deeper path, whidi the imagination 
must travel in its own light alcme— and where 
is the certainty that this path may not be abrid- 
ged — that some yet nearer approach may not be 
made to that, which, even by the greatest of men, 
seems to have been seen afar off at an immeasu- 
rable distance ? At all events, the result would 
be so grand, that the attempt is well worthy 
of being made by every artist who feels in hiov* 
self tlie stirringsand the oonsdousness of goiiua. 
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How natural and how fine a thing for a j^raintO' 
to desire to follow in the same path vherdn 
Baphael, and Lionardo, and Perugino have pre* 
ceded him — to transplant himself anew into 
thdr ideas and their thoughts — to walk yet Su- 
dier under the guidance of the same unwearied 
spirit whidi conducted them— and bo to rest(H%' 
Ae broken links of oonnecticni between the art 
c£ past ages and the art of the present ! And 
thai how rich— how comprehensive is their 
sphere in all beauty which painting can need, in 
all expression after which the heart of man pants 
m its moments of reflective earnestness .' What 
a lamentaUe contrast is that which the present 
condition (^ the art affords — ^how insecurely and 
unsatisfied the artist seems to be wandering 
about from one set <^ unfortunate subjects to 
ano^er set yet more unfortunate .' 

The old masters did not merely imagine them- 
selves to possess a sufBci^it field for all the rich 
inventiv»iess of their genius, within the story 
and allegory of the Bible — >they seem to have 
been satisfied not unfirequently with a very 
small portion of the space which this mighty 
field afforded— nay, to have been contented, 
month after month, year after year, and life-time 
after life-time, with some one litUe fiagment of 
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the whole— sometimes audi as we should scarce- 
ly suppose it possible for diem to have esteemed 
the hest or richest in their power. Instead of 
seeking about for new sut^ects, they seem often 
to have fimned such a love for some one sul^ect 
as never, or, at least, selddm to leave it — unwea- 
ried in dieir admiration — in the intense fervour 
oE their passionate lore. It is thus that the di- 
vine Raphael seems to have delighted in mani- 
fold- representations of the Madonna — each of 
them possessing an individual character — and 
yet each an aspiration of the same glorious spi- 
rit, after the same intangible evanescent divinity 
of conception. The far less lofty subject of the 
Herodias appears, in like manner, to have be- 
come a pa^ect comnion-place in all the school of 
lAofuado ; while in Ihe Cruofixion the soul of 
the great Surer seems to have found a more 
fitting theme on which to expend the ever un- 
satisfied, but never despidring depth of its me- ~ 
landioly mudng subUmity. If it be true, that 
these meai have exhausted any thing, assuredly 
tiiis is a discovery which nether themselves, nor 
any of their immediate disdples and most intel- 
ligent admirers ever dreamed of. 

Although, however, Religion and the aspira- 
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tion after thfe God&ke, was always the great cen- 
tre spring of the ideas and endeavoun of the old 
Itfdian Masten, there was another wide field 
upon whitdi they moved with a grace and a itee- 
dom, no less superior to anything that is ev&t 
exhibited by mod«ii artists— a field which has 
been less deserted by modem artists, and whidi 
t^y nevor do ^tend to speak of as having 
be«n exhausted by those who preceded thent— 
the Mythology of the Greeks. So far as I have 
been able to form any ideas concerning the U^fint 
of Greek Antiquity, I am of opinion that that 
Spirit~the int^nal being and essence of ancient 
I^e and ancient Faith, was comprehended in a 
&r more happy and more j^nfbund way 1^ the 
old Italian punters — auwe, indeed, in all jwoba- 
faility, &om deep insUnctive feding of what is 
light and true, than &om any great knowledge 
or learning— than ever seems to be attained to 
by any moda:n paiQtars dtfaer of Italy, or Gcx- 
many* <« England — ^least <^ all by those of the 
most would-be^lassical schod in the world—the 
French. Itmightbereckonedun&irtodrawany 
comparisMis, (»r expect that any shoiild be drawn 
between the gigantic genius of Michael Ang^ 
and the mind of any painter of our day, or, indeed. 
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oC aay of the ages that have elapsed between Mi- 
diaeL Angeh>'s time and our own. The Schotd 
of Athens of Raphael, in like manner, would be 
Ti^ected as beyond the &ir limit of comperiaoa. 
But it is not necessary to seek for the confirma- 
taon of what I have said, in ^e works o£ such 
men as Buonarotti and Raphadl alone. The Ro- 
man power, fulness, and maguifioence of JuUo 
Botnaho, and the line voluptuousness in the 
Antiope of Coreggio, are things dearly derived 
Ihnn deeper sources than any which our modem 
psinters ever dream of exploring. And yet all 
tliese paintns considered the Christian All^ory 
aa Ihe only brue subject on which to expend the 
full resources of their gaitus— This Greek My- 
thcfogy, m whidi they found things so mudt 
deepa than any that modem painters can find 
thov— was only regarded by thean as a bye-field 
of relaxation— a mere ^aftfjtr of their art They 
viewed the Bub)ect of antiquity ftr more Juo- 
foundly than their successors do, but they always 
k^t it in complete subjection to tbdr own m«e 
seiious and loftier faith. They sought in it oiily 
fat aUegmes, concepticais, and images c^ a kas 
OTeriHMJming dignity than the Bible could af- 
findi, and they treated these pretty much ai tlie 
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oldest KMDantic poets did ^e fables of antiquity. 
"Hie God Amur of the Proven5als, is, perhaps, 
not much more different £rom the Kros of the 
Greeks, than the Mercury of Mantegna is fiom 
the true Athenian Hermes. F^haps one of tJte 
finest exemplifications of the success vritb whidi 
modem art may make use of andent mythology, 
is in the famous picture of the Contest of Virtue 
and Pleasure, by F^ugino. It was in the 
Louvre a few years ago : I know not wherfe it 
is now. The extremities of the fore-ground are 
occupied I^ two glorious trees, the oae of bri^t 
and blooming foliage, on which some-Cu|nd6 
are seen tangled amidst the blossoms and fruit)— 
the other is a dark mid melancholy cyprraa, oh' 
one of whose barest brandies an owl is perched, 
with its wings folded. Female figures witji 
lanoes, the points of which terminate in flames 
contend on the side of. Love, others against himi 
Kdthing can be finer than the diversity of atti- 
tudes among the combatants,— -the very soul <^ 
antique luxury, and the very soul of uitique se* 
venty, seem to have been caught by the pencil 
of the artist. The detul of the picture I have 
in a great measure f(»^otten, but the goieral e^ 
fisct I never shall — above all, the grand Mue 
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mountains in the distance, seen on the one side, 
ova* woods and wilds fiiB of satyrs and nymphs, 
and, HI the other, a magnificent landscape of 
tem^des and towers, riang calmly out of stdemn 
and orderiy groves, such as we might imagine- 
to have given shelter to the Flatos and the Ci- 
ceros. A modern painter woold probably have 
confined himself, in handling such a sutject, to 
some merely plastic groupe, in which form would 
have been almost evoy thing-— expression Uttl6 
-—and accompaniment nothing: 

Above all Scottish artists with whose wo^s' 
I am acquainted, I should like to see Mr Allan 
deserting the narrow field of modem art, and 
merely vulgar interest— «nd attempting once 
more to paint Scripture subjects as they deserve 
to be painted. The gentie and delicate charac* 
ter of- his goiius, seems not unworthy of being 
applied to the divinely benevolent allegories of 
iMir fidth— or, if these be too much for him, fo the 
simple, beautiful, unfailing situations of actual 
life, whi(^ ^e Bible history presents in such 
ova€owing abundance. Should he be afraid of 
ventuiing so fer from the ordinary themes in 
which spectators are now accustomed to find in- 
terest — the history of bis country affords a fine 
field, which may be looked upon as intermediate 

VOL. II. » 
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between. tliat on which he has as yet Croddoi, 
and that on which I would &in have him -feel 
ihe ambition to tread. In taking hold of i>el^- 
Qus subjects in Scotland, he would undoubtedly 
have to contend (over and above the prejudices 
of which I have already spoken,) with another 
get of prejudices scarcely less difficult to be over- 
come~-those, I mean, of a nation among whom 
Religion is commonly regarded in a way by far 
too speculative, and too little imbued with pure 
and beautiful feeling. It was worthy oidy of 
the savage soul of Knox, to banish all the most 
deli^tful of the arts from tiie house of God — to 
degrade for ever those arts from their proper 
purpose and destination^ among the people whose 
Faith and Worship he reformed, only because 
his own rude (though masculine) mind wanted 
grace to comprehend what their true purpoee8> 
and destinations, and capacities are. This was 
indeed the triumph of a bigot, who had ndther 
an eye nor a heart for Beauty. The light of the 
man's virtues should not be forgotten ; but why 
should an enlightened nation continue to punish 
themselves by walking in the ccid shadow of his. 
prejudices ? 

But the old history of Scotland abounds in 
scenes of the most romantic and po«tdc interwt ; 
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and the sdf-love of the nation, debarred from 
any exclusive pride in atdhieT^nents of later 
days, atones for this to itself by a more accurate 
knowledge of the national past, and a more fer- 
vent interest in the men and actions the national 
history disdpses, than are commonly to be found 
among nations whose indepoident existence has 
continued unbroken down to the present day. 
Here then is a ridi field, to whidi Mr Allan 
may tum not only without prejudices to en- 
counter, hut with tbe whcde prejudic«s of his 
natitm emmently interested in fais rai^eavour^ 
and, if hp succeed, (as why should he not ?) emi- 
nently and ent^wiasticaUy ddi^ted in his suc- 
cess' I hope tbc Murder of Archbisht^ Sharpy 
i» designed as the first of a great and magnificent 
Maries of Seottiaii Paintings ; but I diink it would 
hate been better to clujose, as the sul^ect of the 
&8t of 8ueh a series iKHoe scene which the whole 
of the Scottiflh nalion mifht have been more 
tikdy to oontem^gte wHb the swoe species of 
emotions. 

P.M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



The length to which I have extended my re- 
marks on lyir Allan's pictures, may periups ap- 
pear a little extravagant ; but I think, upon the 
whole, that these pictures, and this artist, form 
one of the most interesting sul^ects which can 
at the present time attract the attention of a tra- 
veller in Scotland, and therefore I do not r^ient 
of the lengthinets of my observations. I wish I 
had been able to treat the subject more as it de- 
sores to be treated in some other respects. 

The tfath is that till Wilkie and Allan arose, 
it can scucely be said Scotland had ever ^ven 
any promise of expresmig her national thoughts 
and feelings, by means of the pendl. with any 
degree of power and fehcity at all approaching 
to that in whid) she has already often made use 
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aC the vehicle of vords-— or even to that which 
she had displayed in her early music. ' B^nv 
this time, tiie poverty of Scotland, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of pictorial education, as con- 
trasted with the extreme &dUty of almost every, 
other kind of education, had been suffideat to 
prevent the 6dd of art from ever attracting the 
sympathies and analuticfft of the young men of 
genius in this country ; and the only excepticms 
to this rule are such as canQot fail to illustrate, 
in a very striking way, the goieral influen<pe of 
its authority. Neither can I be persuaded to 
think, that the only exceptions which did exist 
were at all very splendid ones. , The only two 
Scottish painters of former times, of whom any 
of the Scotch connoisseurs, with whmn I have 
conversed, seem to speak with much exultaticm, 
u^ Gavin Hamilton and Runciman. The lat- 
ter, although he was far inferior ,m the practice 
of art — although he knew nothing cif colouring, 
and very little of drawing— yet, in my opinion, 
possessed much more of the true soul of a plant- 
er than the former. There is about his often 
miserably drawn Bgures, and as often miserably 
ananged groupies, a certain rude chaiap^r of 
grandeur, a certain indescribable majesty and 
1 
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orif^f^ity <^ ieonc^>tioB, wfaicfa shews at oaoe, 
'ttiat had he ]M«n bet^^ educated, I19 mi^t have 
be«i a ftmoAj painter. The otiier possessed In 
perfection ^ tiie mumal part (rf* faSs art-n-he 
xnade no mistakes — he was sure so fin- as fae 
'wetA—be bad the complete masteiy of his tooia. 
^e subjtets viHvM he diose, too, were admi- 
taUe, and in bis treatment oS many of them al- 
together, he has displayed a union of talents, 
which few even of the vcsy first artists the 
wortd has produced could er^ equ^ But G^ 
vin Ham^tcHi was not a great painter. Nature 
never meant him to be one. He wanted soul to 
poBc^ve, and therrfcHic his hands, so ready and 
to stdHAil to execute, were of little avi^. I have 
seen miny of his woriis in Italy — as yet none of 
them here ; for the artist always lived in Italy, 
and very few of his paintings have ever, I bp- 
^eve, reached ihe country d his birtii. At a 
kte period of his life, indeed, he came to Scotland, 
where he was possessed of a considerable pater- 
n^d estate, had a punting-room fitted iip in his 
' house, and resolved to spend the r«nainda of 
bis days among his ocmntryinen. But great as 
he reafly ^a§ in many respieots, and great above 
xA] .pomparison as he must have appeared, or, ^t 
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lesst, was entitled to appear in Scotland that, he 
found little sympathy and little enthusiasm to 
sustain and reward his labours ; and, after paint- 
ing a few large pictures for the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, (with whose iamily he was nearly connect- 
ed,) Gavin returned once more to Rome — never 
to leave it again. There indeed he enjoyed a 
high and brilliant reputation. He was a kind 
of Mengs among the cognoscenti, and his name, 
■Hke that of Mengs, was rendered celebrated 
throughout the continent by the praises of 
French travellers and Italian ciceroni. But 
Mengs has since been reduced to his due dimen- 
sions ; and Gavin Hamilton could have no rea- 
son to complain that he has suffered the same 
fete, although indeed it is very true, the dim«i- 
sions to which he haa been reduced are yet 
smaller than those of Mengs. Such is the inva- 
riable destiny of all bjit the true demi-gods. 
For his own living hour, each may possess all 
tiie expansion of popular renown; but, when 
they come to take their place among the great 
assembly of the illustrious dead, 

'* B«h«ld a wonder I Uiey but oo*r who teemed 
In bigoeu to aurpan Earth's giant loni, 
Now leu than smalleet dirar&, in narroir room 
Throng numberleii." 
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Kren tbe raptures of Voltaire can no longer ^er- 
saade men that either Mengs or Hamilton wtxe 
wottby r^resentatives of -Uie great painters of 
tile centuries preceding. 

It would seem, however, as if tbe first day- 
spring of art in Scotluid bad been enough to 
illuminate many regions besides those to which 
I have already alluded. For the first time is 
Scotland now possessed of admirable landscape 
painters, as well as of historical peters ; and in 
the department of portrait, the progress she has 
made has been no less Demarkable. With re- 
gard to landscape painting, it is vety true, that 
she has not yet equalled the present glories of 
the sister kingdom — hut then the wodd has 
mly one Tubneb, and Scotland comes far near- 
er to the country whkh has had ihe honour of 
producing that great genius, than any other 
country in Europe. She has reared many art- 
ists in this depviinent, whose works are well 
known in England, and she has fixed the ren- 
dence and actions of a countryman of our own, 
whose works, were they known as they deserve 
to be. would, I^on persuaded, confer more pure 
delight 4ffi all that are capaUe of mderstanding 
and feeling their beauties, titan it has almost ever 
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&Uen to the Jot of any one artist to bestow uptm 
las cfHitemptwaiies. 

I owe my first acquaintance with this painter to 
my friend W— — » who is extremely fond of his 
oi^3]«ny, no less Utaii of his pictures ; but have 
since met him very often in the fashionable socie- 
ties of the place. It is a migular ^icnigh coin- 
ddoace, too, that Mr Williams (for be is your 
namesake,) has owed scarcely less of bis celebrity 
to his rendence in foreign countries,and his chmoe 
of forngnsul^ects, than Mr Allan has d<»ie. Itis 
true, that he has long been known as an adou- 
iftUe landscape painter, and, I think, you must 
have seen some of his works in Wales, as well as 
in London ; but it was not till last year, when Mx 
Williams returned to Edinburgh, after travelling 
for scHne years in Italy and Greece, that his g/i- 
nius seems to have displayed itsdf in its utmost 
power. Familiar as he had all his^ life been with 
the beauty and the grandeur of mount^s, lakes> 
and rivers, and skilful as he had shewn himself 
in transfusing their shapes and their eloquence 
to his canvass-r-^ere seem, to have slumboed in 
his breast the embers of a nobler fire, whidi' ne- 
ver burst into a flame untU he had gazed upon 
the majestic face of Nature in lands, where her 
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majesty borrows a holier and a suMkaer influ- 
ence from the memory of m»i and actions, in 
comparison with which the greatest of modem 
men, uid the most brilliant of modem actions, 
must be contented to appear as dim and pigmy. 
Even Italy, for there was the scene of his first 
wan^rings, seems to hare wuited the powo" to 
call forth this hidden spark into its full radi- 
ance. It was reserved for the desolate beauty of 
Greece, to breathe into this fine spirit such a 
sense of the melandioly splendour of Kature, in 
dimes where she was once no less gay than 
splaidid — such a deep and fotiching sympathy, 
with the decays of earthly greatness, and the va- 
nity of earthly ambition — such a mournful ten- 
dem^s of feeling and of pencil, as have been suf- 
ficient to raider him at once one of the most 
original, one <^ the most impressive, and one of 
-^e most delightful of pfunt^s. 

Surely I am a lover of nature ; but I confess, 
that pictured representations of external nature, 
when linked with no subject of human action or 
pasdon, have in general been aUe to produce 
oompamtivdy but little effect upmi my mind. 
The paintings of Claude, indeed, always af^ted 
me in the most powerful manner ; but then, I 
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think, tiie idea ^t the scene was in Italy, and 
the ruined shapes of Homan aqueducts, towera, 
and temples, gleaming beneath his sunny lustre, 
or more gentle moonlight, always entered very 
largely into the deep gratification I received 
from contemplating them. The same kind of 
instmmfflts of excitement have been far more 
. liberally employed by Williams, than by any of 
the great punters with whose works I am ac- 
qtudnted— and besides, the scenes of Greece, and 
the descdation of Greece, are things to my mind 
of yet nobler power than any of which even 
Claude had command. It is thore, — I may be 
wrong in confessing it,— it is there, among the 
scattered pillars of Thebes or Corinth— or in full 
view of all the more gl(nious rem^s of more 
glorioi^ Athens— or looking &om the ivied and 
mouldering arches of Delphi, quite up through 
the mountain mists to the craggy summits of 
PemassuB, and the far off windings of Uie Cas- 
t^ian brobk— it is th^e, that the fiwtateps of 
men appear to have stamped a grander sanctity 
even on the most magnUicent forms i^ nature. 
It is theare that Williams seems first to hav« felt, 
and it is in his transcripts of tbede gknious 
scenes, that I myself have been sensible of feel- 
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ing, the whole fulness and awfulness of the works 
of Ae Creator— 

—All thu magnificent effect of power. 

The earth ire tread, the Ay which we behold 

Br Amy, and all the pomp which night rereala. 

As yet Mr Williams has not had time to fi- 
nish many pictures from tiie sketches he made 
in Greece ; but, for the most part, these sketches 
are in themselves most charming pictures ; for, 
in spite of the &eKe suns which all preceding 
travellers dreaded and shunned as much as pos- 
sible, and which no preceding paints* ever bra- 
ved, it was his custom to colour his sketches up- 
on the spot where they were made. The effects 
which he has thus produced are so very new, that, 
but for the certunty one has in regard to the mode 
of their production, it is not to be denied, they 
would appear somewhat extravagant. I have 
wandered over all the scen«i of deserted grandeur 
in Southern France and Italy— but these G^k 
ruins make their appearance in a style of majes- 
tic splendour, for which my eyes were totally 
unprepared. Theactionof the atmosphere upon 
the marble seems to have been quite different 
here fiY>m anything I have ever witnessed else- 
where ; and this, taken together with the daz- 
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zling brightness reflected from innumerable fiekk 
of waving mustard, has thrown such a breadth 
of ydlow radiance around the crumbling monu- 
ments of wisdom and valour, that the eye starts 
back at first, as if fix>m the glare of the sun in 
half-ctnnplete eclipse. By degrees, however, the 
intense truth of the representation forces its way 
into one's heart, and you gaze with your hand 
over your eyes upon the golden decline of Athens' 
with the same unquestioning earnestness, as if 
you were transported all at once to one of the 
sunny slopes of Hymettus. I speak of Athens, 
— for it is there surdy that the artist must have 
felt most, and it is in the large picture he has al- 
ready finished of Athens, that the spirit of the 
place, the BeUgio Loci, seems to have infused 
its deepest charm into the pencil of the worship- 
per. Before you lies a long level of green and 
yellow grain, broken evoywhere by tufted plan- 
tations of vines and olives — with here and there 
a solitary oak or sycamore, lifting itself broader 
and browner above their underwood— in the 
midst of which the ^pgantic Corinthian columns 
of what was once the Temple of Jupiter, form a 
resting-place of radiance half way between you 
andthedty. The low-roofsuid fantastic outlines 
of Ihe hou^ of the. moduli city ^read along the 
verge of the bill, and separate it from the fore- 
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ground ; but the majestic remaiiu behind aeon 
to acknowledge little connection witb the works 
of modem men, wfaidt intervene betweai us 
and their surpassing beauty. The whole I»ow 
ofA6 Acropolis still beams with a labyrinth of 
q>lendour, which at first glance you couM hard- 
ly suspect to be in decay— with such noble deci- 
sion of outline do ^te&e yellow pillars break the 
sky behind them — towers, and gateways, and 
temples, and domes, and porticos, all gleaming 
together on the summit, in the same warmth of 
radiance that shone upon them when Perides 
walked thither to ofier up incense before the 
new-made masterpiece of Phidias. The Temple 
of Theseus stands lower down, more entire than 
ttie Parthenwi, but half lost m the shadow of the 
Acropcdis. Behind,, through a rich and wooded 
plain that stretdbes to the sea, the eye may tr«ce 
some lingering vestiges (rfwhat once weire the 
IcBig walls of the Piraeus. The sea itself sleeps 
bri^t and blue beyond — benej^ a bright sky, 
where not one speck of cloud is seen to hover 
above the glorious landscape. Faf behind lies 
Saiamis, and fiirther stUl .^gina. — In the centre 
of the piece, on the left hand, a small sheep- 
track, scarcely discermWe among the mossy 
grtea, shows whoe cnce lay the high roiid to 
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Marathon. To tbe right, do«e beneath wheee 
you stand, a groups of Turks and Albanians ate 
clustered together, with all the glaring hues of 
their barbaric splendour by a dear small pool — 

" Tby banks, Cepbisui, and the ctjbuI lymph. 
With which tfaou dost refresh the thirsty lips,. 
And moisten alt day long these fiowery fidds." 

What a landscape is here ! bow naked of men, 
yet how impregnated ivith the essence of huma- 
nity ! 

-wifffi Alamr.— 

And yet perhaps the view from Castri may 
be a still more delightful one, and fitted perhaps 
to kindle yet deeper emotions. Here there is 
no pomp of ruins, no sweep (^ desal^d richness, 
nothing but a few moss-grown tablets and co- 
lumns beneath our feet, and before us, the moun- 
tain of inspiration, lifting its clear head high 
among the clouds, far above all its sweeping gir- 
dle of rocks utd pines. It was here that the re- 
li^on of Greece had its seat and centre — it was 
from hence that th^ Oacle of Apollo once dic- 
tated to all the kings of Asia — and that far later, 
even the rpUcs of its pow<r were suffid^t- to 
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protect its soil from the foot of tlie i^ikr — 
when 

" The GanUKJng befgre Delphi ]*y." 

The streams of Castalie glitter in the distance, 
and a single snow-white heifer, the only living 
thing in all the picture, browses upon the tall 
grass and wallflowers, that spring from out the 
centre 'of the long silent sanctuary. ' A cntain 
dim and sultry vapour of mystery seems to 
sleep upon everything around — a dreamy misti- 
ness of atmosphere, fit mother and fit nurse ibr 
the most fandful and graceful of superstitions. 

—la that fair dime, the lonely herdsman stretched 

Oo the aott grass Uurough half a summer'a day. 

With music lulled his indolent repose : 

And in some fit of weariness, if he. 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 

A dist^t strain, {at sweeter than the sounds 

Vliich his poor skill could make, his tancj fetdied. 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute. 

And filled the illumined groves with rayishment. 

The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Toward the crescent Moon with grateful beart> 
Called on the lovely wanderer, who bestowed 
Tliat timely .light, to share bis joyous sport i 
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' 'And hfeKM k bMming goddess with her nymphi. 
Across the lawn, and through the darkaome grow, . 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notei. 
By echo multiplied from rack or cavei) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as Moon and Start 
Glance rapidly along the cloudy HeareDS, 
When winds are blowing strong : 

. - " ■■■ . The traveller slaked 

Hit thirst from rill orguabing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad.— Sunbeams opon distant liills, 
Gliding apace with shadows in tlieh* Uainj 
Might, with Hmatl help frotn fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly ; 
The Zephyrs fanning as they passed their wings. 
Lacked not for love fair objects, which they wooed 
With gfflitle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary cge^ 
From depth of shaggy covert, peeping forth 
In the lov vale, or on steep mountain aide ; 
And sometimes intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the line deer, or goats' depending beard ; 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome Deities, or Pan himself, 
The simple Shepherd's awe-inspiring .God I 



When Williams has finished a few more pic- 
tures such as these, I have no doubt it will be 
found, that his genius is entitled to exert a deep 
sway over the minds of his contemporaries. It 
seems as if nature had fitted him to complete 
among us the impression, which similar inspira- 
tions had already enabled one of the greatest 
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poets of tbe day tointro4ucetouswith-somfudi 
majesty erf effect 

But the length of these remarks must not lead 
you to suppose, that there are no great landscape 
painters in Edinburgh besides Mr Williams. 
He is the only one whom I have met frequently 
in society, and perhaps his very elegant appear- 
ance and manners, and the interest his wander- 
ings have given to his conversation, may sufEi- 
dently account for this circumstance. But there 
is no want of admirable artists in the same de- 
partment in this city. There is the venCTable fa- 
ther of landscape- painting in Scotland — Mrl^as- 
myth, whose son Feter enjoys a splendid repu- 
tation at present in London. There is a deUght- 
-fill sweetness in the old man's pencil, and asisu- 
redly there is in it as yet no want of vigour. 
Th«% is Mr Thomson, the clergyman of Dud- 
dingston, a village in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, whose works, in masterly 
ease and breadth of effect, seem to me to ap- 
proach nearer to the masterpieces of Turner, 
than those of any other artist with whom I am, 
acquainted, and who, you will be happy to ob^ 
serve, is engaged along with that Fiince of Art- 
ists in Mr Scott's great work of the Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland. Among the younger 
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utists, there are, I believe, not a few of very 
great promise, and one, above all, who bids fair 
ere long to rival the very highest masters in the 
department he has selected. I allnde to Staff- 
Surgeon Scfaetky, a gentleman, whose close and 
emineat attention to his own profession, both 
here and while he served with Lord Welling- 
ton's army, have not prevented him from culti- 
vating with uniform . ardour an art fitted above 
all others to form a delightful relaxation from 
tiie duties of professional men, and which, it Is 
f»ay. to see, must besides be of great practical 
and direct utility to a man of his professtODt 
During the longest and most &tiguing marches 
of our Peninsular army, his active and intelligmt 
mind was still fresh in its worshipping of the 
<■ forms of nature ; finding its best relief &om th« 
contemplation of human suffering In the con- 
tonplation of those serene beauties of eardi and 
sky, wbich that lovely region for ever offers to 
tiie weary eye of man. I think the Doctor is 
a very ori^nal painter. He has looked on na- 
ture with an eye that is entirely his own, and he 
has conceived the true purposes of his art in a 
way that is scarcely less peculiar. He seems to 
have the most exalted views of the poetical 
power of landscape-pMnting, «id to make it his 
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bbj^t on every occasion to caU this poetical 
grower into action in his works. He does tiot sfl 
Inuch care to represent merely striking or beau- 
tiful scenes, as to characterize natural objects; 
and bring out their life and ex{»*ession. A 
painter, who feels, as he does, what nature is, 
considers every tree or plant as in some measure 
an animated being, which expresses the tone of 
its sensations by the forms which it assumes, and 
the colours which it displays. How full of poe- 
try and meaning is every vegetable production, 
when sprouting forth spontaneously in suc^ 
places as nature dictates, and growing in the 
way to whidi it is led by its own silent inclina- 
tions ! Even the different sur&ces and shapes of 
Boils and rocks have an expression relating to the 
manna- in which they were formed, -although 
they cannot be literally considered as expressive 
of sensation like plants. Mr Schetky seems 
more than almost any painter to be imbued 
irith these ideas of universal animation. His 
trees-^his rocks — his Pyrenees, seem to breathe 
and be alive with the spirit of their Maker ; and 
he has no superior, but one, in everything that 
regards the grand and mysterious eloquence of 
xAomA and sky. 
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As you have seen the London ExhibitiiMlsiu 
often as myself, you of course do not need to be 
told, that, in Kaebum, Edinburgh possesses a 
portrait-painter, whose works would do honour 
to any capital in Europe. I really am not cer- 
tain, that this artist is in any important particu- 
lar inferior even to Sir Thomas Lawrence. He 
also is an old man ; but the splendid example of 
his career has raised about him several, that seem 
destined to tread in his steps with gracefulness 
scarcely less than his own. Such, in particular, 
are Mr Geddes, whose fine portrait of Mr Wil- 
kie has lately been engraved in London-r-Mr 
John Watson, a very young artist, but (I pro- 
phesy) not far from very splendid reputation — 
a most chaste colourist, and one that wants no- 
thing but a little more practice to be in all 
things a REtebum — and, lastly, Mr Nicholson, 
whose delicate taste in conceiving a subject, and 
general felicity in executing it, do not always 
receive so much praise as they should, on ac- 
count of a little carelessness in regard to draw- 
ing, which might be very easily corrected. You 
must have seen many etchings from his pictures. 
Mr Nicholson is also a very charming minia- 
ture-painter ; indeed, he has no rival in that de- 
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partment but Mr William Thomson, a truly 4e- 
Udous master in this style. 

Ever your's, 
P. M. 

P. S. You must not expect to hear from me 
again fin* several days, as I am to set off to-mor- 
row mOTning to pay my promised visit to Mr 

S . I shall write you immediately on my 

return to Edinburgh. 

Pray, is there any truth in the newspaper pa- 
ragraph about Sir Watkin ? — Give my love to 
Lucy—" QsK? lAue dariua f 
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TO THE SAME. 

Ohah'i. 



• • 



Aftee passing the town of Dalkeith, and all 
along the skirts of the same lovely tract of sce7 
nery on the Esk, which I have already described 

to you, the road to A d leads for several 

mUes across a bare and sterile district, where the 
progress of cultivation has not yet been able to 
change much of the general aspect of the coun- 
try. There are, howeva, here and there some 
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bcMitifiil little valleys cutting the des«t — ^in one 
(tf which, by the side of a Bmall mountain stream, 
whoae banks are clothed everywhere with a most 
picturesque abundance of blooming furze, the 
old Castle of Borthwick is seen projecting its 
TNierable Keep, unbroken apparently, and al- 
most undecayed, over the few oaks which still 
teem to linger like so many frail faithful vassals 
around the relics of its grandeur. When I pass- 
ed by this fine ruin, the air was calm and the 
Ay unclouded, and the shadow of the square 
massy pile lay in all its clear breadth upon the 
blue stream below ; but Turner has caught or 
created perhaps still more poetical accompani- 
ments, and yoit may see it to at least 93 much 
advantage as I did, in his magnificent deline- 
ation.* 

Shortly after this the view becomes more con- 
tracted, and the road winds for srane miles be- 
tween the bills — while, upon the right, yw 
have close by your side a modest little rivulet, 
increasing, however, every moment in breadth 
and boldness. This is the in&nt Gala Water— 



* Iq the fittt Naab«r of tbe Provincial Aqti<|uitici of ^crt- 
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ao cdebiated hi tiie pastcnnil poetry c£ Scotland 
—flowing on to min^e itt tributuy stream witb 
.the nxore celebrated Tweed. As you approach* 
with it, the great valley of that delightlul rir^, 
the hills become more and more beautiful in 
their outlines, and where they dip into the nart 
. row plain, their lower slopes are diversified with 
fine groupes of natural wood — hazel — ash— ^«nd 
)nrch, with here and there some drooping, mould? 
ering oaks and pines, the scanty relics of that 
<mce mighty Fore*t> from which the whole dis- 
trict still takes its name. At last^ the GaU 
mdces a sudden turn, and instead of 

'■ The grace of f<»-est7chaniu decayed. 
And psatoral melancholy," 

you have a rich and fertile vale, covered tS\ 
over with nodding groves mid luxuriant ver^ 
dure, through which the Glala winds proudly to^ 
.^rards the near end of its career. I crou^ |t at 
tlie thriving village of Galashiels, and pursued 
my journey for a mile or two on its ri^t bank 
—being told, that I should thus save a consider- 
able distahce.^for the usual road goes round 
about for the sake of a bri^^, which, in the pla< 
fid seasons of the Tweed, is qvit^e unnecessary^ 
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I saw this far-ftmed river for the first time, witft 
Ibe turrets of its great poet's mansion immediate- 
ly beyond it, and the bright foliage of bis young 
larches reflected half-way over in its mirror. 

You cannot ima^ne a more lovely river — it 
is as dear as the tiniest brook you ever saw, for 
I could count the white pebbles as I passed — and 
yet it is broad and deep, and above all extreme- • 
ly rapid ; and although it rises sometimes to a 
much greater height, it seems to fill the whole 
of its bed magnificently. The ford of which 1 
made use, is the same from which the house takes 
its name, and a few minutes brought me to its 
gates. Ere I came to it, however, I bad time to 
see that it is a strange fantastic structure, built in 
total defiance of all those rules of uniformity to 
which the modem architects of Scotland are so 
mtich attaclied. It consists of one large tower, 
with several smaller ones clustering around It, 
all built of fine grey granite — their roofs diver- 
sifled abundantly with all manner of antique 
chimney-tops, battlements, and turrets — the win- 
dows placed here and there with appropriate ir- 
regularity, both of dimension and position,-^ 
and the sjmces between or above them not un- 
frequently occupied with saintly niches, and chi- 
valrous coats-of-arms. Altogether it bears a close 
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resemblance to some of our true old En|^h 
manor-houses, in which the forms of r^g^s 
and warlike architecture are blended together 
with no ungraceful misture. But I have made 
a sketch with my pencil, which will give you a 
bbttCT notion of its exterior, than any written 
description. The interior is perfectly in chai. 
raeter — but I dare say, you would turn the leaf 
were I to detain you any longer from the lord. 
of the place, and I confess you are right in think- 
ing him " metal more attradive." 

I did not see Mr S , howevo-, immedi- 
ately on my arrivd ; he bad gone out with all 
his ftmily, to shew the Abbey of Melrose tb 
tbe Count von B— — , and some otber visi- 
tors. I was somewhat dusty in my apparel, 
{Gx the shandrydan had moved in clouds half 
■&€ journey,) so I took the opportunity of ma- 
king my tcdlet, and had not quite completed 
it, when I heard the trampling of tbdr horsed 
feet beneath the window. But in a shcnt time 
having finidied my adonization, I descoided, 

and was conducted to Mr S , whom I found 

1^ himself in his tibmry. Nothing could be 
kinder than Ins reception of me,-— ^nd so ample 
Mid unassuming are his mannens, that I was 
quite suiprised, after a few minutes had elapsed^ 
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to find myself already almost at home Id the 
.coiupaoy of one, whose presence I bad approach- 
ed with feelings so very different from tbpse 
■with whidi a man of my age and experience is 
accustomed to meet ordinary strangers. There 
is no kind of rank, which I should suppose it so 
difficult to bear with perfect ease^ as the univer- 
- sally-honoured nobility of universally-honoured 
genius ; but all this sits as lightly and naturally 
upon this great man, as ever a plun^ casqtie 
did upon the bead of one of his own gracefid 
knights. Perhaps, after all, the very highest 
dignity may be more easily wprn than some of 
.the inferior degrees — as it hjis often been said of 
princes. My Lord Duke is compjonly, 9 inuch 
more homely person than the Squire ^f fthe far 
' rish — or your little spick-and.-span new Iri^hBft- 
.ron. And, good heaveps ! wl^at a difference bg- 
twe^ the pQmppus Apollo of some Cockney co- 
terie, and the plain, manly, thorough-bred cour- 
tesy of a W— -— S' ! 
. There was a large party at dinner, for the 
ibouse yvas full of companyi and much yeiry .amu- 
Wig and deli^tiiil conversation parsed on every 
side around me ; but you wiU not' wcm^er tb^ 
J foi}nd comparatively- litUe leisure either to 
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hear or see much of anything besides my host' 
And as to his person, in the first place— that was 
almost perfectly new to me, although I must 
have seen, I should suppose, some dozens <rf en- 
gravings of him before I ever came to Scotland. 
Never was any physiognomy treated with more 
scanty justice by the portrait-painters — and yet, 
after all, I must confess that the physiognomy 
is of a kind that scarcely falls within the limits 
of their art, I have never seen any face which 
disappointed me less than this, after I had be- 
come acquainted with it fully— yet, at the fir^ 
glance, I certainly saw less than, but for the vile 
prints, I should have looked for — and I can ea- 
sily believe that the feelings of the uninitiated' 
— ^the uncranioscopical observer, might be little. 
different from tht^e of pure disappointment. It 
is not that there is deficiency of expression in 

any part of Mr S 's face, but the expression , 

vbich is most prominent,- is not of the kind 
which one who had known his works, and had 
heard nothing about his appearance, would be 
inclined to expect. The common language of) 
his features expresses all manner of disoemment 
and acuteness of intellect, and the utmost nerve 
'and decision of character. He smiles frequently. ' 
and I neier saw any smile which tells so elo- 
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qu^itly the union of broad good humour, with 
the keenest perception of the ridiculous — ^but all 
this would scarcely be enough to satisiy one in 
the phynognoray of W S And, in- 

deed, in order to see much finer things in it, it 
is only necessary to have a little patience, 

— — — " And tarry for the hour, 
When the Wizard shews his power ; 
The hour of might and tnastery. 
Which none may shew but only be." 

In the course of conversation, he happened to 
quote a few lines iaxan one of the old Border 
Ballads, and, looking round, I was quite asto- 
mshed with the change which seemed to have 
passed over every feature in his countenance. 
His eyes seemed no longer to glance quick and 
grey &om beneath his impending Inows, but 
were fixed in their expanded eye-lids with a so- 
ber, S(demn lustre. His mouth (the muscles 
about whidi are at all times wonderfully expre?- 
nve,) instead of its usual language of mirth or 
benevolence, or shrewdness, was filled with a sad 
and pensive earnestness. The whole face was tin- 
ged with a glow that shewed its lines in new oier- 
gy and transparence, and ihe thin hfur parting 
.backward displayed in tenfold majesty his Shake- 
spearian pile of forehead. It was now that I re- 
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et^niaed the true stamp <^ Nature oa the Poet 
of Marmion — and looking back for a moment to 
tbe former expres^n of the same countenanee, I 
could not choose but wonder at tbe ^dBtywith 
which one set of futures could be made to speak 
things so different. But, after all, what are fea- 1 
fcures unless they form the index to the mind ? i 
and how should tbe eyes of him who commands 
9 thousand kinds of emotion, be themselves con- 
fined to b^m only with the eloquence of a 
few? — 

" It was about the Laramas tide, 

When husbandmen do win their hay ; 

The doughty Douglas he would ride 
Into England to drive a prey." 

I shall certainly never forget tbe fine heroic en- 
thtiaiam c^ look, with which be spoke these lines 
—nor the grand melancholy roll of voice, which 
ahewed with what a world of thoughts and feel- 
ings every fragment of the old legend was aaso-- 
foated within his breast. It seemed as if one 
single cadence of the ancestral strain had been 
charm enough to transport his whole spirit back 
into tbe very pride and presence of tbe moment, 
when tbe White Lion of tbe Percies was stained 
and trampled under foot beside the bloody rushes 
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o£ Otterboume. Tfae more than mardal fervoutt 
<^bi8 kindled eye, were almost enough to ^ve 
' to the same lines the same magic in my ears ; 
and I could half fancy Uiat the portion of SootP 
tidi hlood whidi is mingled in my vdns, bad be* 
gun to a3sert,.by a more ardent throb, its right 
to part^e in the triumphs of the same primitiTe 
^l^iance: 

While I was thus occupied, one of the most 
warlike of the Locbaber pibrochs began to be 
played in the neighbourhood of the room in 
which we were, and, looking towu^ the win- 
dow, I saw a noble Highland piper parading to 
and fro upon the lawn, in front of the house— 
the i^umes of his bonnet — the folds of his plaid 
-'-and the str^mers of his bag-pipe, all floating 
majestically about him in the light evening 
toeeze. You have seen this magnificent cos- 
tanoe, so I need not trouble you either with its 
description or its eulogy ; but I am quite sure 
you never saw it where its appeahuice harm<Hii- 
zed 60 deli^tfiiUy with all the accompaniments 
of the scene. It is true, Uiat it was in the Low- 
lands — and that there are other streams upon 
which the shadow of tbe tartans might fall with 
more of the propriety of mere antiquaiianism ; 
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Am tm ibc Tir««d. But the Sootofa omtigbt 
in not now-ft-deys ifiiittuig too vaxuh ihe vjm- 
bols 4f tbeir natioaidity ; as they have oeaasd to 
be an independent peo{de, Hk^ do WiMetf in 
gttv/ing to be as much as ponible aa itnitcd 
-people. But here, above cdl, whatever wu truly 
Scottid oould not fail to be truly sppcopnaJae 
ia the pretence of the great g&nus to whom 
whtterer is Soottidi in tbou^t, in feding, or in 
Tec(^Qectii»i, oires ao large a share of it3 prolong- 
ed, or reanimated, or ennotded existence. The 
fioet of Boderiok Dhu, and— ^nder faTDur-r-the 
{>oet of Fcsgai Mac-Ivor, does vrell aauuedly to 
have a piper among the retainen of hU ho*pi- 
table mansion. You remember, too, how he htt 
hunself described the feast of the Rhymer :— 

" Nor lucked they, at the; sat at dine, 

TAt M*nc, nor the tale, 
Not goblet* of the blood-r«d wiBe, 

Not Basntliog quaighs of ale." 

After the Highlander had played some dozeh 
of his tunes, he was summcmed, according to 
the ancient custom, to receive the thanks of 
the company. He entered more Jtt^tari, with- 
out taking off his bonnet, and received a huge 
tass ef aquavitfe 6*om the hand of his master, 
after which he withdrew agun— the most pw- 
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feet- solemnity all Hie while being displayed in 
)m weather-beaten, but handsome and warlike 
Cdtic Hneaments. The inspiration of the ge- 
nerous fluid prompted one strain merrier than 
the rest, behind the door of the Hall, and then 
the pipo* was silent — ^his lungs, I'dare say, oon- 
siting much more than his will, for he has all 
the appearance of being a fine enthusiast in the 
delights and dignity of his calling. So much for 
Sodoick of Skye, fc* such I think is his style. 
His performance seemed to difiuse, or rath^ 
to bei^ten, a charming flow of geniality ov&: 
the whole of the party, but nowhere could I 
trace its influence so powerfully and so delight- 
fuUy as in the Master of the Feast, The muac 
of the hills had given a new tone to his fine 
spirits, and the easy playfulness with which he 
gave vent to their buoyancj-, was the most deli- 
dous of conta^ons. Himself temperate in the 
extreme (some late ill health has made it neces- 
sary he should be so), he sent round bis claret 
more speedily than even I could have wished — 
(you see I am determined to blunt the edge of 
all your sarcasms)— and I assure you we were all 
too well employed to think of measuring our 
bumpers. Do not suppose, however, that there 
is any thing like^display or formal leading in Mr 
S *s conversation. On the contrary, every 
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body seemed to speak the m<xe that He was 
there to hear — and his presence seeded to be 
enough to make every body speak del^btfully 
— as if it had been that some princely musician 
had tuned all the . strings, . and even under the 
sway of more vulgar fingers, they could not 
dioose but diso^urse excellent music. His con- 
versation, besides, is for the most p(ut of sudi a 
kind, that all can take a lively part in it, al- 
though, indeed, none that I ever met with can 
equal himself. It does not appear as if he ever 
could be at a loss for a single moment for some 
new supply of that which constitutes its chirf 
peculiarity, and its chief charm ; the most keen 
perception, the most tenadous memory, and the 
most brilliant ima^nation, having been at work 
throughout the whole of his busy life, in filling 
his mind with a store of individual traits and 
anecdotes, serious and comic, individual and na- 
tional, such as it is probable no man ever before 
possessed — and such, still more certainly, as no 
man of great original power ever before posses- 
sed in subservience to the purposes of inventive 
genius. A youth spent in wandering among 
the hills and valleys of his country, during wbidi 
he became intensely familiar with all the lore of 
those grey-haired shepherds, among whom the 
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teaditions <^ warlike as w^ as of peaoefiil time* 
find tJieir securest dw^Kng-fdace — or in more 
equal oonreTse with the tdics of tiiat old adbotA 
of Soottifih cBT^n, whose &ith had nerved the 
arms <^«o many of bis own race and kindrcA— 
such 8 Ix^'bood and sudi a youth laid the foun- 
daUon, and estaUished the earliest and most last- 
ing sympathies of a mind, wMcb was destined, in 
aft^ years, to erect upon this foundation. Mid 
improve upon these sympathies, in a way of 
whic^ his young and thirsting spirit could hive 
tiien contemj^ted but little. Throu^ his man- 
bood of active and honoured, and now for many 
years of glorious exertion, he has always lived 
in tlie world, and among the men of the worid, 
partaking in ijt the pleasures and diitfes of «»■ 
ciety as fully ss any of those who had nothing 
but taeli pleasures and sudi duties to attend to. 
Uniting, as never brfore <^iey were united, die 
haMt« of an inde&tigable student with those of 
an jndffatigable observer— «id d<Hng all this 
with the easy and careless ^HCe of one who ik do- 
ing so, not to task, but to Ratify his inclinati<ms 
and his nature-^s it to be wondered that ^be 
lidies of his various acquisidons ^ould furnish 
a never-iailingsource«f admiration evCTi to those 
Who have known him longest, and who know 
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llttti brtst y As for me, entbumafttid aa I had aU 
«rayi been m my ytankap of Us geitiiM— and 
ffcU as Us wocks bad preptred me to find bt» 
oenTemttian rich to averflowkig in all die .^ 
menlf of imtmctkn as weU as of anuueonMit-* 
I confeM the reality cstirdj aorpassed all n^ 
•ittio^tioii^ and. I never desfdsed tbs maxim 
NU ndnirari ao heartily as now. 

I can now say what I bdieve T«i?y few of my 
fii«Od» GEBi doi that I hmc MmveraedwUb almost 
iftL Ibe iUustrionu pestfe oUz contemporaridii — )Q- 
decdt litwd ^ft»n ia the oafy exception tbiat 
«eeiics to me. $Uiteiy I need not tcil yoa fhrt 
I met ealcbi ^d ^ (^ them with cTesy dtq»o- 
atiea to be g^-a^ed — and liow I omnot biU 
derive gfeat pleasure frovi being able to- look 
back upwi wbot I hare so beea priv^egiad. to 
vitfieis, and etxBpaEfB; in D3>y owa mind tbi^ 
(U&ssnt styles of otAversatJfWt The meet ozi- 
g^ual and mtereBtang, as might be ui^nsed, in 
this pcuit of view, are tbe sa^oe whose ori|^iudity 
has been most coosiacamift in other tluogs — tins 
great Poet of Scotland, and the great Foet of the 
Lakes. It is, indeed^ a very striking thing, how 
xaucb the omveisatioD of eacb of these men fau- 
manizeB with the pccidiar vesn oS lus mindi as 
di^tiyed in soMe ekborate sh^fs — hnw ow 
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and Mitire the im^H'esdon is, which the totatity 
of earfi of them is calculated to leave upon the 
nund of an honoaring, but not a bigotted obs&c- 
▼«-. In listening to "Wordsworth, it is impossi- 
Ue to forget for a single mcnnent that the author 
of'" The Excursion" is before you. Poetry has 
been with him the pure sole business of life — he 
thinks of nothing else, and he speaks <^ nothing 
else — and where is the man who hears him, diat 
would for a moment wish it to be otherwise ? 
The deep sonorous voice in which he pours forth 
his soul upon the high secrets of his divine art^ 
Eoid diose tender ^^impses which he opens every 
now and then into the bosom of that lowly Mfe, 
whose mysteries have been kis perpetual inspi- 
ration&^the sincere earnestness with which he 
details and expatiates — ^the innocent confidence 
which he feels in the heart that is submitted to his 
working — and the linquestioning command with 
which he seeks to &sten to him evray soul that 
is capable of understobdmg his words — all these 
things are as they should be, in one that has li- 
ved th6 life of a hermit^musing, and meditating, 
and composing in the seclusion of a lonely cot- 
tage—loving andworshipping the Nature of Man, 
but partaking little in dte pursuits, and know- 
ing little of Ae habits, of the Men of the World. 
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Th^e is a noble simpUdty in the warmth with; 
which he disoounes to all that approach turn, cm. 
the sul^ect of which he himself knows ouMtt, and 
on which he feels most — and of which he is.vrise 
enough to know that every one must be most an- 
xious to hear him speak. His poetry is th&poetiy 
of external nature and profound feeling, and sudi- 
is the iiold wfaidi these high themes have takm 
of his intellect, that he seldom dreams of de- 
scoiding to the tone in which the ordinary cxm- 
versation of men is pitched. . Hour after hour 
his eloquence flows on, by his ovm simple fire- 
side, or along the breezy slopes of his own moun- 
tains, in the same' lofty strain as in his loftiest 
poem^— 

" Of Maa uid Nature, and of human life. 
Hit haunt and the main region of his ■ong." 

His enthu^asm is that of a secluded artist ; but 
who is he that would not rejoice in being per- 
mitted to peep into the sanctity of such a se^- 
noD — or that, bemg. there, would wi^ for a mo- 
ment to see the enthusiasm that has sanet^ed i^ 
suspepded or interrupted in its work ? The lai^,' 
dim, pensive eye, that dwells almost for ever 
upon the ground, and the smile of placid ab- 
straction, that dotfaes his langt tremuknu, me- 
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lanehdy Hpt, eoniplete a pictun •£ toloBB* 
nrrappcd'Up oontempla^Te ganhii^ to xfiuA^ 
ataiid the daaty coneuidom of aotm mm aaA 
cenmion Ufty my mind jxrerta aometimes fiv 
Tepotti AS to a fine cshn itnteb of Todure ht 
tk^hotom-eftoaedaA and boary. finest of Te- 
Hcmble twest wimrt no Toice it hBard but that 
of tbe sweeping wind; Mtd &c-aff Tatet»— 'iritafe 
te EttritdL Sbephsd fiariy tatis 



■■ ■■'■ - " Great Nature's hmn» 
"Voice of the deiert, sever dumb." 

..8 V igfon, a tfae very poet of autin Ufib 

anl tbafc tife, in aU Us varieties* lies &a ever 
stretched out before him, bright and expanded) 
as in the glass of a magician. Whatever sub- 
ject be mentioned, he at once steals a beam &om 
bit miiTor, and scatters such a flood of illustea- 
tioa npoa it, that you fad as if it had always 
b«B Bouitled in palpable night bdiue. Bvary 
icoark gmns, as it passes fiom his lips^ the pre* 
fliBonaf a visible fiu^ and evny tnadent fiadiet 
\ipdn ydiD imaginatiatH as if your bo&ty eyt^ by 
some iie\r gijBt o€ nsture, had ac^uked ibe poiwvi 
of seeing the past as vivMly as the present T^ 
ta& cf coEbaast^ his M^A^ o^grammrie to ttnc 
AtA witMSied its play «f mUmee, «»uld woasti 
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m absurd as to tttlk of d^ng up the Nile. It 
rtretims afike tiopiou^, slike ftrvently upon aH 
Uiings^ Uke the light of beaTen, whidh " shinetb 
vtptm die eril and ttpon tfa« good.** TIm vyCt 
arid the vcnoe, and the words, and the gesturea, 
sewR all alike to be t^e ready unemrseioiH in- 
tKi^nvtrrs of some imperial c^irit, that moves 
irteaiBtiUy their mingled enei^e» fiwn witfnit; 
There is no effari—~no semblance of efitort — hot 
er e rytt i hig conies out as is commanded — swift, 
dtat, and laditait throngfa the impartial medium. 
The heroes of the old times spring from their 
graves in panoply, and " drink the red wine 
througU the helmet barred" before us ; or 

" Shred their foemen's limbs away. 

As lops the woodman's knife the spray"— 

— But they are honoured, not privileged — Ae 
humblest retainers quit the dust as full of life as 
they do — nay, their dogs and horses are parta- 
kers in the resurrection, like those of the Teu- 
tonic warriors in the Valhalla of Odin. It is no 
matto* what period of his country's story passes 
in review. Bruce — Douglas — their Kingly Foe, 
in whose 



■ " eye was set 



Some ^ark of the Plantagenet-" 
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James — Mary — Angiu — Montrose — ^Ar^le— ■ 
Dundee — ^these are all alike, not names, but rea- 
lities — living, moving, breathing, feeling, speak- 
ing, looking realities — ^when he speaks of them. 
The grave loses half its potency when he calls. 
His own imagination is one majestic sepulchre, 
where the wizard lamp bums in never-dying 
splendour, and the charmed blood glows for ever 
in the cheeks of the embalmed, and every long- 
sheathed sword is ready to leap from its scabbard, 
like the Tizona of the Cid in tiie vault of Car- 
dem. 

Of all this more anon, 

P. M. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Next morning I got up pretty eariy, and 
walk^, for at least two hours b^ore breakfast 
through the e:^tensive young woods with which 
Mr S- ■ has abeady clothed the banks of the 
Tweed, in every direction about his maii;a<Hi. 
Nothing can he more soft and beautiful than the 
whole of the surrounding scoiery— there is scarce- 
ly a single house to be seen, and excepting on 
the rich low lands, dose by the river, the coun- 
try seems to be almost entirely in the bands of 
the shepherds.. The green hills, however, all 
around the horizon, be^n to be skirted with 
sweeping plantations of larch, pine, and oak ; and 
the shelter which these wiU soon afford, inust no 
doubt ere long give a more agricultural aspect 
to the face of T weeddale. To say the truth, I do 
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not think with much pleasure of the prospect of 
any such changes — I love to see tracts of coun- 
tries, as well as races of men, preserving as much 
as possible of their old Gharactnisties. There 
hovers at present over the most of this district 
8 certain delicious atmoiphnB of pastoral londi- 
ness, and I think th^e would be something like 
sacril^e in disturbing it, even by things that 
elsewhere would confer interest as w^ as OTOa- 
ment 

AfktTit break&st d ktjourebetl0, served up in 
the tme style of old Scottish luitsry, wMt^ a 
CRtan odebnrted 'iHavehsk seems to take a par- . 
tjeular pleMuse in descxilinng— « brealdast; name- 
ly, in wMch tn, cofitM, dxrac^te, toast, and 
jnreBtmeats, officiated as littie better than oms- 
■BKmtal oKfc-works to more solid and imposing 
ftrtifications of mutton -ham, bung-beef, and 
Mfanon kilted over-night in the same spear and 
teBdiil^ht method, of whi4^ Dandie Dknnont 
fraa; w> aocompfi^ed a naster — eSiet dcnng oil 
ioanner trf justice to tkfe interesting meal, I spent 
an hour with Mr S -— in his fibrary, at rather 
in kisr <doset ; for, tiiougb its w^s are quite ta- 
-vared with boek^ I btffieve ^e &r more viduiAile 
fut 4if his library is in fiAinbargb. One end 
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Hened to He dcrroted tc books cf Seoto X«ww- 
vhicti ave neoetsaiy tohuQ no doubt evsn ben ; 
fiv he is Chief Migistrate c£ the county— «od. 
■ndaed, is known among the coutrixy pet^^fc 
who faaatamtaly kive him, bjr no o&ex muab 
thmtbstef^'&eBkena." The o^er Iwoka; « 
&r as I oouid sse, nMre juafc vhst I ehouid faftv? 
expected to find Mr S— — - draw round hliu in 
kns retvement'— not the new and flashy produo* 
ti<xis of the day, but good plain ooinea of the <M 
English Classics — above all, the historians aod 
poets — together with a copious intermixture of 
black-letter romances, and Spanish ballads of 
chivalry, and several shaves entirdy filled with 
the best collection I have ever seen of German 
ftdiumarcA^f and FdkxUeder. Aniong these, 
no doubt, his .mind has found, tA once, us^l 
employmait. Bud delightiUI relaxation. 

We then mounted our horses, s numerous 
cavalcade, and rode to one of t^e three summits 
of the Eildon Hill« which rises out of the plain 
a little way behind A d , and fiaros, in al- 
most every point of view, a ^orious back-ground 
to its towers and rising woods. We passed, be- 
Uae leaving Mr S -— - ' 8 territmcs, a deep dingle, 
quite cavened with all manner of wild buaibe^ 
4knHigh ffhkfa a little streamlet &r below could, 
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for tlie most ^art, be rather heard than Been. 
Mr 8 - ■ - paused at tiie rustic bridge whidi led 
us over this ravine, and told me, Uiat I was 
tretding on dassical ground — that hare was ihe 
SwUly Sum, by whose side Thomas the Rhy- 
m&e of old saw the Queen of Faery riding in her 
glory, and called to this hour by the shepherd^ 
from that very circumstance, the Bo^ or GrO&- 
Un Sum. He then went on to repeat thefine 
words c^ the original Prophena Thorns ^ Er- 
eildo«ne. 

" Is a laad a« I was lent. 

In the gryking of the A&y, 

Ay alone as I went . 

In HuQtly bankys me far to play : 

I saw the throstyl and the jay. 

The ma*!! moved of her sange, 

The wodir^ sang notes gay. 

That all the wood about range : 

In that longing as I lay 

Underneath s derne tree, 

I was aware of a ladye fjair 

Cam riding over a fair lee— 

Her palfray was dappil graye, 

Snch one mw never none, 

Ab the Bun in ■onier'B day. 

All about that ladye shone," &c- &c. 

I could not but ex|»es8 my delight to find, 
diat the scene of so many romantic reooUeeticms 
was included within the dom^s.i^ the great 
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iiAeritor of the glories of " True Thomas," and 
promised to myself to pay a more leisurely visit 
to HuDtly Bank and the Goblin Bum. From 
this we passed right up the hill, the ponies here 
being as periectly independent as our own of 
turnpike ways, and as scornful of perpendicular 
ascents. I was not a little surprised, however, 

with Mr S 'b horsemanship — ^for, in spite of 

the lameness in one of his legs, -he manages his 
steed with the most complete mastery, and seems 
to be as much at home in the saddle, as any of 
his own rough-riding Deloraines or Lochinvars 
oould have been. He is, indeed, a very strong 
man in all the rest of his frame — the breadth 
and .massiness of his iron muscles being' evident- 
ly cast in the same mould with those of the old 
" Wats of Harden," and " Bauld Rutherfuirds 
that were fow stout." We took several ditches 
that would have astonished nine-tenths of the 
Epsom racers, and he was always foremost at 
Uie leap. AU around the top of the hill, there 
may be seen the remains of Roman walls and 
ditches, which seem to have been brought very 
low down in one direction, in order to inclose 
a fine well — and, indeed, the very peculiar 
outline of the Eildon leaves no doubt, that it 
was tite Trinumtiwm oi antiquity, llie transi- 
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bny viuU of a Sen Bomoa le^n^ howeviir. 
^ uot seem to me to confer mudi add^ian4 
iiit«est od thiB DoUe niouiitain, from whom 
nunmits tbe scenes of so many Sootiisfa and 
Engtish bettles may be eeen: The name of everf 
hill and evciy vidky aU around is poetical, sad 
I felt) as I heard them pointed out one by one;, 
as if so many old friends had been intxoduced to 
fay acquaintance afler a long absence, in whibk 
I had thought of them all a thousand times. To 
the left, at the foot of the hill, lies the pic- 
turesque Tillage of Mehrose, with the Abbots- 
LaWfOr Court-Mount, swelling dose bducd, and 
between it and the Tweed, the long grey aicbes 
of the magnificent Abbey itsdf. The river 
winds away for some miles among a ridi succes- 
ficm of woods and lawns, at the end of wbidi 
the fraternal towers of Bryburgh lift themselvci 
fiitm anMMig their groves of elm. 

^^^— " Drjborough, where with cUuning Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus." 

The back-ground on diis side consists, among 
other fine hills, of the Colding Knowes, so cele- 
iHBted in Border song — on the other side, there 
is Ruberslaw, and the Carter, and Dunytm ; and 
fiirtha- off, the Cheviots — and all between the 
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beautiful windings of the Teviot. Bagfat before 
my ^e, Mr S— — pointed out a small round 
tower, pendi^d upon some inoguiar crags, at the 
distance of some few miles — Smaylholm Tower, 
-T-tlie scene of the Eve of St John, and, what is 
still bettCT, the scene of the early youth of the 
Foet himself. It was here, be told me, that in 
years of feeUeness, wbicb -afforded little hope of 
the vigorous manhood which has followed them, 
he was entrusted to ihe care of some andeut 
female relations, who, in watching by^his side, 
were never weary of chaunting, to the sad music 
c^ the Bonier, the scattra^ relics of that Min- 
strelsy of Love and War, which he himself has 
since gathered and preserved with so pious ve- 
neration. The situation of the Tower must be 
dianuing. I remember of no poet whose in- 
ftncy was passed in so poetical a scene. But he 
has touched all this most gracefiilly himself: 

" He passed the court-gate, and be oped the tower-grate. 

And he mounted the narrow stair. 
To the bartizan seat, where with inaidfl that on her wait. 

He found his Lady &ir. 

" That Lady sat in mournful mood, 

Looked over kill and vale, 
O'er TtBt^ifaxTfaoA, and MerUmWt wood. 

And aU dpmt Teviatdale." 
VOL II. X 
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Turning agwn to the leftj Mr S-— pointed 
out to me an opening in tiie hills, where the Lead- 
er comes down to mingle with the Tweed— 
by whose side the remains of the Rhymer's old 
castle are yet, I bdUeve, to be seen ; fdthough, in 
conformity with one of the Rhymer's own |«o- 
pfaedes, the hall is deserted, and the land has 
passed to other blood* The whole scene has 
been embraced by Hr S— — himself, in the 
opening <^ one of his finest ballads :— 

" When aeven years more were come and gone, 

Was war through Scotland spread ; 
A^ Ru1)eral«w Aewvi high DoBfon 

His beacon blazing red. 

" Tl«n all by boBuy Colding Know, 

Pitdied pallions took tb^ room ; 
And crested helms and spears a-rowe, 

GI&Qced gaily through the broom. 

" The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 

Resounds the enzenzie ; 
Tliey roused the deer from Caddenhead, 

To dfatant Tonro«#ee. 

<• The fust WW spread in Ercildame, 

In Learmont's high and xociAt btU ; 
And there were knights of high renown, 

And ladiei laeed 'm pell," ft& <&c. 



* " The hare sail kittle on my bewth-stuie, 
And there oever sail be I«ird Ijeannont afain." 
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But if I were to quote all the poetry connected 
with the scenes among which I now stood— in 
truth, my letter might easily become a volume. 
After we had fairly descended the hill, we 
found that much more time had passed than we 
had thought of — and with me, indeed, I know 
not that time ever passed more delightfully — so 
we made haste and returned at a high trot — ^the 
chiding edioes of the dinner-bell coming to us 
long ere we reached A d,— 

" Swiogiag ilov witli aiilkn roar." 

Tbe evening passed as charmingly as the ]^%ce- 
ding. The younger part of the company danoeA 
reels to the music of the b£^-pipe, and I bdieve 
I woi^ have been tempted to join them, but 
for some little twitches I had in my left foot 
Indeed, I still fear the good <*eer of the Neath 
is about to be paid for in the usual way ; but 
Heftven send the reckoning may not be a lohg 
one. At all events, I am glad the fit did not 
overtake me in the country, for 1 diould have 
been sorry to ^ve my company to anybody but 
Mr Oman daring Uie vinttftion. 

P. M. 
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to THB SAMEi. 

Anotaer tnommg was devoted to visiting, 
under the saime best of all Ciceronea, the two fa- 
mous ruins of Melrose and Dryburgh, which I 
had »e«i from a distance, when on the top of the 
Eildon. The Abbey of Melrose has been so of- 
t«i the subject of the pencil erf exquisite artists 
—and of late, above all, so much justice has 
been done to its beauties by Mr Blore, that I 
Aeed not trouble you with any description of Its 
general effect The glorious Oriel Window, on 
which the moon is made to stream in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, is almost as ^miliar to you 
as if yourself had seen it — and so, indeed, must 
be the whole of the most striking outlines of 
this vena*able pile. But there is one thing about 
it c^ which you can have no idea — at least, I had 
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none till I caine to the spot — I mean the unri- : 
Tailed richness and minutraiess of all the decora- 
tions. Everywhere, without and within, the 
doors and windows are surrounded with speci- 
mens of sculpture, at once so delicately conoei- 
ved, and so beautifully executed, that it would 
be quite ridiculous to compare them with any 
tiling I ever saw, even in the most magnificent 
remains of Gothic architecture in England or 
Normandy. There is one cloister, in particular, 
along the whole length of which there runs a 
cornice offlowersandplants, entirely unrivalled, 
to my mind, by any thing elsewhere extant — I 
do not say in Gothic architecture merely, but in 
any architecture whatever. Roses, and UUes, 
and thistles, and ferns, and heaths, in all their va< 
rieties, and oak-leaves and ash-leaves, and a 
thousand beautiful shapes besides, are chiselled 
with such inimitable truth, and such grace of 
nature, that the finest botanist in the world 
could not desire a better hortus siccus, so tar as 
they go. The wildest productitms of the forest, 
and the most delicate ones of the garden, are re< 
presented with equal fidelity and equal taste-n 
and they are all arranged and combined in such 
a way, that it is evident they yFfve placed there 
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undff tlie eye of some modt E^iUid admirer of 
all the beauties of external Nature. Nay, there 
is a buman hand in another part, holding a gar- 
hmd loosely in the fingers, which, were it cut oft 
and placed among the Elgin Marbles, would, I 
am quite sore, be kissed by tbe cognoscenti 
as one of the finest oS them all. Nothing 
can be more amply — more genuinely easy- 
more full of expression. It would shame the 
whole gallery of the Boisser^s. And yet all 
this was the work of an age, which the Icmg. 
headed Presbyterians round about are pleased to 
tplk of in a tone of contempt, scarcely compati- 
ble even with pity. Alas ! how easy it is to be 
satisfied with ourselves, when there is no capa- 
dty to understand the works of others. 

The ruin has been sadly disfigured in former 
times, by the patch-work repairs of some disci- 
ples of the Covenant, who fitted up part of the 
nave for a place of worship, long after the archer 
that supported the origintd roof bad given way 
i)i fhat quarter. 3uch was the perfection of theix 
barbapty, that they sprung new arches in the 
niidsjt of this exquisite chureb, entirely devoid. 
not ;tmly of correspondency witb that which 
tiisTf werp jneant tp yepaif, but of conformity 
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-wiifh mj of th<e most simple rules of \h$ art — 
rude dumsy circles, deforming wit^ Aie^r sacrU 
l^oiis intrusion, one o( the mpst airy canopies 
fof stone thast ww ever buD|[ on lugli by the 
hand of human skill — ^memorable trophies of tiie 
triumph (^ s^'C(»npIacent ignorance. Surely 
it was beneath the ^dow of some such outrage 
a& this, that the hones of John KnoK would 
have found their most grateful r^ose 1 But the 
Presbytraiana have now removed from the pre- 
iCJncts of the old sanctuary ; and the miserable 
little kirk they have ea-ei^d at the distance of a 
few fields does not disturb the impression of its 
9wful b«uity. The Abbey itself stands on the 
ground of the Duke of Buccleuch, who has en- 
closed it carefully, so that what yet remains is 
likely to remain long as beautiful as it is. 

It must have been, in its pCTfect days, a build- 
ing of prodigious extent — for even the churdl 
{oi which, only a ^rt Is standing) stretches ov^ 
Sl larger space than that of Tintem— and there 
is no questicHi. the accommodations of the lordly 
Abbot and his brethren must have been in a suit^ 
aUe style of magnificence. All about the walls 
and outskirts of the place, may yet be seen scat- 
tered knots of garden- flowers, springing up 
among the t^ grass— and the pld apple-tree^ 
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that cluster the village around, are equally the 
relks of monastic cultivation. The long flat 
burial-ground to the east and south, receives the 
shadows of the shatt««d pillars and arches, as 
quietly as it did ivfaen all their beauty was eu:- 
tire— it is the only accompaniment of the scene, 
which remains in use and appearance such as it 
ever was. Within, too, the andent families of 
the Forest still preserve the same resting-places, 
to whldi the piety of their fore-fathers establish- 
ed their right. Kers, Sootts, Pringles, Elliots,— 
they all sleep here each in their own antique 
aisle — the same venerable escutcheon carved or 
molten above the dust of every succeeding ge- 
neration. 

After I had seen as much of this grand Ahhey 
as one visit would admit of, we mounted our 
horses again, and rode to Dryburgb, (a distance 
of four or five miles only,) all the way keeping 
dose to the windings of the Tweed. This edi- 
fice stands on a peninsula, the river making a 
circuit almost quite round its precincts, and be-; 
hind its towers the whole slope of the hills is co-^ 
vered with oaks, pines, and dms, that shed a so? 
lemn gloom upon the ruin-f-quite different from 
the soft, undisturbed, unshaded loveliness of Mel- 
)x)se. We passed the river by means of a bridge of 
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dMdn-work, very d^fant in itself, I dare say, but 
not qiiite in taste so near such a scene as Dry> 
burgh.— The bridge is one of the many devices 

of the Earl of B , who is proprietor of the 

ground, and indeed has his seat close to the Ab- 
bey-walls. A huge colossal statue of Sir William 
Wallace, executed in staring red free-stone, is an- 
other of his devices. This monument of the Earl's 
patriotisAi is perched very magnificently on the' 
brink of a rock above the river — and must un-- 
doubtedly appear a very grand and appropriate 
thing in the eyes of Cockney visitants ; but my 
admiration, small as it originally was, suffered 
much further diminution, when I was informed- 
that the base of the statue is made to serve as a- 
pot-house, where a rhyming cobler, one of the 
noble Lord's many proteg^, vends odes, elegies, 
and whisky, for his own behoof, and the few re- 
mmning copies of that charming collection, " the 
Anonymous and Fugitive Pieces of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Buchan," for behoof of 
his patron. 

The ruins are in tiiemselves very superb — al- 
thou^ not to be compared in any respect with 
those I had just been seeing ; and the Earl is 
virtuoso enough to keep them in the man in ex- 
vellent order. But I confess, the way in which 
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he kas onuumented cwtvia parts oC tliesa, w«» 
plough to w^km not a little tbe senouB im- 
^%«uoD whicb the general view of the whole 
{woduced upon s^ mind. la tbe mldit of one 
of the desdate Gonrtt of the AU>ey, he has ctm- 
Btructed a spruce little flower-garden, wiUi trim 
gravel-walks aad box-wood edgings ; — a few 
jargonelle peer-trees display their wdl-eUpped 
laanehes, nailed in regular lines upon the roould- 
ering walls around, and in the midst of them a 
tall sign-post lifts its head, asd (whether it lies 
or not I cannot say,) procbums to all whom it 
QWy conc^B, the presoice of a less inviting crop 
— " Mtuttrtgu and tpring^guru set in thete pre- 
mises" A large bust is plaeed at one extremity 
(tf this cultivated spot, which, at first, I took it 
fOT granted, must be Faunua, or Pomraia, or 
Priapus, at the least ; but, on drawing near, I 
recognized at once the fine features of the noUe 
proprietor himself, hewn by some village Phi- 
dias, with a measure of resemMance atike bono* 
rable to the charms of the subject, and the 
skill of the artist. A long inscription around 
the pedestal of the bust, informs us in plain La- 
tin, (but I have forgot the precise words,) that 
" I%e great Author qf our hei^ sends no|o and 
then bright spirits among mamMndt to mndktde 
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J&« ouw jKHtwr, aindihedigmityrfovirmthtr«jT«m 
ike ae<^ of the agiiotu." 1 wish I had taken a 
memorandum of the ipsuama veritL After wan- 
dering tluou^ all the tabyrinth of towera and 
courta, the attendant conducted ui into an im- 
mense Tauk, which has been let apart in the 
true Dilettanti taste, fot the reception of plaater- 
ef-Fans casts of $ome othets of these bright ^• 
ritf. The sober religious light of the place did 
not at first enable me to rec^nize what hurts 
tiiey were, but a sudden gleam of sunshiny 
which occurred veiy ibrtunatdy, soon disoorer- 
ed to me anoUier edition of the same features 
which I hsrd just been admiring tub dio. Ixwd 
B ' occupies the central niche in this 

^— " temple, wbere the great 
Are honoured b; the nations." 

On his right hand he lus Hcncer, and on his left 
Mx Watt of ffirmingham, the inTentor aC the 
steam ei^ne. Hseonides agmn is supported by 
General Washington, and Mr Watt by Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney. Shakespeare — Count Rumford— Dr 
Matthew Baillie — Charles James Fox — Socrates 
— Cicero — and Provost Creech of Edinburgh- 
follow on the left ; wfaile^m the right, the wries 
Jleroum is continued with equal propriety by 
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the Author of the Seasons — Lord Nelson — Ju- 
liusCTiesar — Benjamin Franklin — Mozart — John 
Knox — Michael Angelo— Aristotle — and a rae- ' 
ful caricature of the Ettrick Shepherd — bearing 
abundant marks of the agony wiUi which that 
excellent but unsophisticated perstm must, no 
doubt, have submitted to the dammy applica- 
tion of the Savoyard cast- maker. Therearesome 
dozens more of worthies dead and living, who 
partake in the same honours ; and altogether the 
effect of the chalky congregation is as impressive' 
a thing as need be. 

In riding back, I received from Mr 8 . a 

good deal of interesting antiquarian information 
concerning these great rdi^ous establishments, 
of which there is such an uncommon quantity 
in this district of Scotland — {qt these two I have 
spoken of are only the last links of a complete 
chain of similar buildings, which stretches all 
ahmg the banks of the Tweed ftova the border 
of England. That these rich ecclesiastical foun- 
dations were, in their origin, the pure products 
of piety, I have little doubt ; but I as little ques- 
tion, that, in after times, they were found to be 
eminently useftiL in a more worldly point of 
view, and therefore protected and enriched by 
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the munificence erf* many auccessive monarchs, 
in whose character piety formed but a slendec 
ingredient The sanctity of the Goil, set apart 
for the support of the Ministers of Reli^cm, was 
reverenced by the rudest foes that came to sedc 
spoil in Scotland, and it is easy to see what wis- 
dom there was in investing as large a portion as 
possible of the frontier soil with this protecting 
character. The internal state of the country, 
moreover, during those lawless times of baronial 
feuds, may have rendered the kings of Scotkmd 
fond of conferring as many of their richest fiefs 
as they could with safety on. the less turbulent 
churchmen — a body, on whose general attach- 
ment to the cause of loyalty and order, they 
might always think themselves entitled to de- 
pend. As it was, I have no doubt the cultiva- 
tion of the country throve much more uniformly 
under the superintendence of the monks and ab- 
bots of Kelso, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, and Mel- 
rose, than it would have done in any other hands 
which the times could fiurnish — and you know 
these holy men were commonly bound by their 
tenures to supply the king's banner, either in of- 
fensive or defensive warfare, with the full pro- 
portion of soldiers which the value of their lands 
3 
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might seem to render fitting * The rich abbeys 
of Nortfaumberiand, probably, owed thmt wealdi 
to dmilar Tiews of policr^—- and, perhaps, those 
on the Wye, and eUewhere along tlie mardi of 
oar own prindpality, may be accounted for in 
^ same way. 

P.M. 



* Durham was an exception to this rule. Mr Surtee« men. 
Artu, diat OR oae occaiioii> when the tenuits of the btshop- 
lick wwe called upon to contribute their anistance to a roytd 
boat adranciiig upon Scotland, they refused, saying, " We 
Kte haly-werte Jblt, and must stay here where we hold Our 
Iknda by the tfliiiire of guarding the body of our Bisht^ &t 
Cuthbert" This plea ww aduutted. 
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TO THE SAME. 



After vmous attempts, I have at last suc- 
ceeded in making what I am inclined to think 
a very £ar sketch of the head of Mr W— »• 

8 I send you a copy of it in pen and ink, 

on the other ^de of my sheet, and would hope 
you may oonnder it wwtfay of a double postage. 
I hare m»le -rarious dra\ring$ of him, both in 
more sdrann end more ludierom moods ; but I 
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think the expression of this comes nearest to the 
habitual character of his face. Study it well for 
a few minutes, and then listen to a few of my 
remarks on the organization of this remarkable 
man. 

In the genoral form, so very high and conical, 
and, above all, in the manner in which the fore- 
head goes into the top of the head, there ia some- 
thing which at once tdls yoU that here is the 
lojfty enthusiasm, and pftssionate veneration for 
greatness, which must enter into the composition 
of every illustrious poet. In these respects, S 

tsome resemblance to the busts of Shake- 
: — ^but a much more dose resemblance to 
jhose of the great Comeille ; and surely Corneille 
was one of the most favoured of all poets, in re- 
gard to all that constitutes the true poetic soar- 
ing of conception. No minor poet ever ap- 
proaches to this conformation ; it is reserved for 
" Earth's ^ant sons" alone. It is lower down, 
rhowever, that the most peculiar parts of the or-- 
/ guuzation are to be foimd— or rather those parts, 
\ the position of whidi close beneath these sym- 
jbols c^ high poetical impetus^' gives to the whole 
i bead its pecuBar and diaractAistic expression.. 
',Tbe devclopement of the oi^an of imitati<Hi i» 
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rjtro^ioiis, and the contiguous organ of pl«i- . 
j santry is scarcely less Eemarkable. This again 
I leads off the swell into that of imag^tion, on 
: Trhich.the upperre^on rests, as on a finn and ca- 
V^dous basis. I ^ not think the head is so long 
from stem to stem as Lord Syron's, which pro- 
bably indicates some inferiority in point of pro- 
found feeling. Like Lord Byron's, however, the 
head is in general well brought out in every quar- 
ter, and there is a freedom in the air with which 
it sits upon his shoulders, which shews that 
Nature is strong in all the different regions— 
or, in other words, that a natural balance subsists 
among the various parts of his organization. I 
have noticed, on the other hand, that people 
whose strength lies chiefly in one direction, 
have, for the most part, a stiff and constrained 
way of holding their heads. Wordsworth, for 
instance, has the back part of his head— the seat 
of the personal feelings--small and little expahd-1 
ed, and the consequence is, that there is nothing' 
to wei^ against the prodigious mass of mere 
musing in front — so that his h^d &lls forward 
in any thing but a graceful way ; while, on the 
other hand, the de6dency of grave enthusiasm 
allows the self-love in the hinder parts of Mr 

VOL. II. Y 
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3t^6tty*s heed, to poUi forward his chin in a 
stjrle that produces s puny sort of effect.' Tom 
JAoort has do want of cintfausiam, but it is not 
quite placed as it should be— or, at least, witii 
liim fd«Q the sindput predtHziihates iii an inresist- 
iUe degree. Now Soottand Byron are distin- 
gnifihed from all these by a fine secure swing 
of the head, as if fhey were prepared at all 
points. Ijord Byron's head> however, is, I tliink, 
still more complete all throughout, than that 
of Mr Scott The forehead is defective in 
mucfa that Scott^s poisetses, but it is very fine 
upward^ and the top of the head is wonder^ 
fijlly o^Mtcxous^ The back part, in both of thmt 
heads, is manly and galluit - loojung. Had 
tbey not be«i lame, (by Hie way, what a sin- 
gular cmnddence that is !) I have no doubt 
4faat they would both have been soldiera— and 
tbe world would have wanted Mannion and the 
Oursair. Lord Byron's heed is, without doubt, 
the finest in our time — I think it is bett^, on 
the whole, than either N^>ole<»i'6, or Gfiethe's, 
or Canova^'s, or Wtwdsworth's. The chin, lips, 
and nedc are beMitiful — ^in the nKtst noble style 
c^ antique beauty, — and die nose is not unww- 
diy (^ keying tii«n in company— and yet that 
c^ Wordsworth is more perpendicular, and be- 
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longs still more stiictly to the same class which 
the ancients, having exaggerated it into the ided 
— attributed to Jupiter. It is better shaped in 
the ridge, than any nose of modem times I have 
seen ; it comes down so straight from the fore- 
head, that the eyes are thrown quite back into the 
head, as in the loftiest antique. Coleridge has 
a grand head, but very ID balanced, and the fea- 
tures of the &ce Me cofffse— although, to be sure, 
nothing can surpass the depth of meaning in his 
eyes, raid the unutleraUe dreamy luxury in hia 
Hps. Thomas Campbell again, has a poor skull 
upwards, compared with what one plight have 
looked for iti him ; but the lower part of tiie 
forehead ia exquisite, and the features are ex- 
tremely good, thou^ tiny. They seem to' me 
to be indicative <^ a most morbid degree oi soi- 
tilnlity — the lips, in particul^, are uncommonly 
deUcate, and the eyes are wonderfully expressive 
c^ poetical habits of feeling. His brow speaks 
him to be bcm with a turn of compo8iti<m truly 
l3rrical, and perhaps he should not have cared to 
aim at other tilings. An uncommon p«ception 
of sweetness and refinement dts upon the whole 
of hifi physiognomy, but his face like his mind 
seeens also to glow ever and anon with the great- 
er fires of patriatiiimand.public glory. Heshould 
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have been a patriotic lyrical poet, and his lay« 
would Dot have failed to be sung, 

" Mid the festal city's blaze, 
When the wine-cup shines in light.'^ 

Indeed, why do I say he shottld hare been ? he 
hat been, and HokenUnden, and Ye Mariners ^ 
En^andj and the Battle of the Baltic, will never 
be forgotten as long as the British Jaek rs hoist' 
ed by the- hands of freemen. I have already 
said something about the head ef the author of 
the Isle of Palms— and that of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. They are both fine in Uieir several ways. 
That of Wilson is full of the marks of genuine 
enthusiasm,- and lower down of intense per&ep' 
tion, and love tif localities— which last feature, 
by the way, may perhaps ztxxmnt for his wild 
ddigbt in rambling. I have heard that in his 
early youth, he proposed to go out to Afiica, in 
quest of the Joliba, and was dissuaded only by 
the representations made to him on the subject 
of his remarkably fair and florid complexion — 
but I believe he has since walked over every 
hill and vdley in the three kingdoms— having 
angling and versifying, no doubt, for his usual 
occupations, but finding room every now and 
itvsn, by way of interlude, for astonishing the 
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fiuTs and wfdces all over these islsnda, by bis 
BEdraculous feats in leaping, wrestMng, and sin- 
gle-stick. As for the Ettrick Shepherd, I am 
told that when Spurzheitn was here, he never 
iiad his paws off him-^^nd some cranioscopical 
yoting4adies of Edinburgh are said still to prac- 
tise in the same way upon the goocUhunlour- 
ed owner of so many fine bumps. I hear Ma- 
^ews has borrowed for his " At Some," a say- 
ing which originally belwigs to the Ettrick 
Sh^herd. When Dr Spurzheim, (or as the 
Northern Reviewers very improperly christened 
him in tbe routs of Edinburgh, Doustersmeel,) 
—when the Doctor first began to feel out tiie 
marks of genius in the cranium of the pastoral 
poet, it was with some little difficulty thpt Mr 
Hogg could be made to understand the drift 
of his curiosity. After hearing the Doctor's 
own story-—*' My dear fellow," quoth the Shep^ 
herd, " if a few knots and swells make a skul) 
of genius, I've seen mony a safl chield get a 
swapping organization in five minutes at $^t 
kirk tryst." 

Since I have found my way once more into 
the subject of Craniology, I may as well tell you 
Ih^ I totally disagree with you, in regard to] 
your remarks upon my notioiji of the Fanies9 
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Hereules- I do not think your eye bas been 
suffid^itly trained m the inspection of living 
skulls ; you must not ventare as yet upon the 
antique. In which there is always some allowance 
to be made for the proper and necessary exag- 
geration of artists, that knew well enough what 
was ri^t, but knew also that things should b^ 
broadly told, which are meant for the cUstant 
eye. The Theseus is another statue of a hero of 
somewhat the same kind, and, on- looking into 
these things more leisiurely, I ant inclined to 
fJiink you will find in it also confinoation of all 
that I said. In this town, tiiere is at the Draw^ 
Uig Academy, a cast of this Elgin Marble, which 
I saw only yesterday, and I am never weary of 
sedng any copy, however faint, of that gloriou^ 
ctiginaL The most remarkable thing about the 
o^^ization of the Theseus, however, is, that 
the front part of the head is hij^er than the back 
part, which is a drcumstanee that very seldom 
occurs in Nature. I am npt sure whether the 
form, even of this part of the Theseus, has not 
been defaced by the weather, and I think that in 
the cast there is some look of a joining, as if the 
upper hemisphere of the head had been found 
s^rate, and afterwards united to the statue. 
(fias is a profound and delicate question, and, as 
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I pass through London, I shall certainly endea- 
vour to have a committee of craniologists sum- 
moned- together to enquire into the fact — as one 
upm which the most imp(»rtant conclusions may 
depend. My own poor opinion is, that the scu^- 
iox probably did make the front part of the head 
higher than, or, at least, equally high with, tiie 
bade parts. In most human heads, the point c^ 
will is the highest part — and from thence there 
is a slope more or less coming down to the fore.- 
ibead. In the Ap<^lo Belvidere the slope is not 
much, and the line which it describes is convex 
and swelling. Now. in the H^ulea Famese, 
makiiig aUowaoce for the irregularities of the 
bair, there is no slope, but a leveL If you look 
down on the top of the head of the Hercules, 
you will find it a very long one. The forehead 
is ^ pushed out— the middle is l^ge-r-and the 
^nimal faculties are copious. The head of the 
Apollo, on the contrary, is far from being long 
in the same proportion — and it is singular ho^ 
little the forehead is expuided, when considered 
In relati<»i to the rest of the head. But I think 
)the andents had a notion t|iat a small foi%hea4 
fexpresses youth. 

But the animal feculties, evoi of the Hercules 
fiinuelf, are tpiite lilliputijm ccunpaied wit^ 
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Uiose of a late hotel-keeper in t^is town, of whom 
a bust was taken after his death, by particular 
request of my friend W— . This man's head 
(his name was MaccuUoch,) is ^aped exactly like 
a jelly-bag, the animal propensities, below and 
behind, having apparently drawn down to th«n 
the whole of the juices, from whidi his organiza- 
tion above ought to have been supi^ed. His 
ears can scarcdy be seen for the masses of luxu- 
rious pnMninence among which they are buried, 
and no mad bull was ever thicker just above the 
nape of the nedc I think it is much to be re- 
gretted, diat such a perscoi should have died in 
the prime of life—be must have been a fine U- 
ving symbcd of the Epicureanism — ^not of the 
gardm—- but of the kitdien and the cellar. His 
forehead js low and retreating, his nose short, and 
snubbed up at the end — the nostrils purfled and 
swelled put as they were not the receptacles of 
air, but apertures made expressly for blowing 
out the fiimes of wine— perhaps ttAaccor-and 
his throat looks as if it were never intended to 
be otherwise than gorged with good diecf . Al- 
togetfaer he bears condderaMe resemblance to 
some of the fine old toping satyi^ I have seen on 
antique vases. I am told Ibis man was of great 
use to E^burgh, by introducing many most 
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Striking improTements in all departments iMfthe 
profession wherein Nature had fitted him so emi- 
nently to excel. There was no such tiling as a 
dinner well set down in a Northern tavern, till 
this great genius's jelly-bag head was set to work, 
and now I confess the North ^pears to me to 
:be in all these respects treading fast on the kibes 
of the South. I think there is no question, the 
tavern-keepers of Scotland ought to canonize 
Maceulloch as titeir patron saint, and put up his 
,e£5gy over their doors, as time o^t of mind the 
tobacconists have placed over theirs that of the 
celebrated Negro, who smoked in one "day the 
weight of his own body in segars. 



P.M. 
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LETTER LV. 



TO THE SAME. 



I ENOW not how many days I might have linr 
gered in the delightful sodety of Ad, had it 
not been that I had promised W^-^ to be back 
in Edinbmrgh by a particular day at dinner, and 
I was the less willing to break my engagement, 
as I understood Mr S-^: — was to come to town 
in die course of a week, so that I should not be 
compdled to take my final leaye of him at his 
own seat. I quitted, however, with qot a little 
reluctance, the immediate scene of so much 
pleasure— and the land of so many noble re^ 
collections. The morning, too^ on which I de? 
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parted, was cold and misty ; the vapours seemed 
unwilling to melt about tjie hiU-tops ; and | 
ibrded the darkened -waXen of the Tweed in as- 
suredly a very pensive mood. Muffled in my 
.cloak above the eus, I witnessed rather than di- 
rected the motions of the ^andrydan, and f^ri- 
ved in Auld Reekie, after a ride of more than 
thirty miles, almost without having escaped, tot 
a. single second, from the same cloud of reverie 
in which I had begun the journey. 

The character of the eminent man whom I 
had been seeing, and the influence which his 
writings have produced upon his country, were, 
as might be supposed, the main, ingredients of 
all my meditation. After having conversed with 
Mr S' "< - -, and so become familiar with the fea- 
tures of his countenance, and the tones of his 
voice, it seoned to me as if I had been furnished 
with a new key. to the whole purpose of his in- 
tellectual labours, and was, for the flrst time, in 
a situation to look at the life and genius of the 
man with an eye of knowledge. It is wonder- 
ful how the mere seeing of such a person gives 
consentration, and compactness, and distinctness 
. ^o one'§ ideas on all subjects connected with him ; 
j[ speak for myself— tp my mind, one of the best 
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c(»nmentmes upon the meaning of any author, 
is & good image of his face — and, of course, the 
reality is fei more precious than any image can 

You have often told me that W S— - 

has been excelled by several other poets of bis 
time, in regularity and beauty of composition ; 
«nd BO far I have agreed, and do still agree with 
you. But I think there can be no doubt, that, 
far more than any other poet, or any other au- 
thor of his time, he is entitled to claim credit for 
■the extent and importance of the class of ideas 
•to which he has drawn the public attention ; and 
if it be so, what small matt«*s all his deficiencies 
or irregularities are, wh«i put in the balance 
-agaiDSt such pnuse as this. At a time when the 
literature of Scotland — and of England too — was 
becoming every day more and more destitute of 
command over every thing but the mere specu- 
Iativ£ understanding of men— this ^eat genius 
seems to have been raised up to counteract, in 
the wisest and bpst of all ways, this unfortunate 
tendency of bis age, by re-awakening the sym- 
pathies of his countrymen for the more ener- 
getic characters and passions of their forefathers. 
Jn so doing he employed, indeed, with the skill 
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and power of a true master, and a true philoso- 
pher, what constitutes the only effectual means 
of neutralizing that barren spirit of lethargy into 
which the progress of civilization is in all coun- 
tries so apt to lull the feelings and imaginations' 
of mankind. The period during which most t^ 
his works were produced, was one of mighty 
struggles and commotions throughout ail Eu- 
rope, and the experience of that eventful period 
is sufficient to prove, that the greatest political 
anxieties, and the most important international 
struggles, can exert little awakening influence 
upon the character and genius of a people, if the 
private life of its citizens at home remains Umit- 
ed and monotonous, and confines their personal 
experience and the range of their thoughts. The 
rational matter-of-fact way in which all great pub- 
lic concerns arenow-a-days carried forward, is suf- 
ficient to throw a damp upon the most stirring 
imagination. Wars are begun and concluded more 
in reliance upon the strength of money, than on 
the strength of minds and of men — votes, and 
supplies, and estimates, and regular business-like 
dispatehes, and daily papers, take away among 
tiiem the greater part of that magnificent indis- 
tinctness, through which, in former times, the 
gKa,t games of warfare and statesmandiip used 
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aBke to be regarded by those whose interests were 
at stake. Very little room is left for enthusiasm, 
when people are perpetually perplexed in their 
contemplations of great actions and great men, 
by the congratulating pettinesses of theweil dis- 
posed on one side, and the carping meannesses of 
the envious, and the malevolent, and the little- 
minded, on the other. The drde within which 
men's thoughts move, becomes every day a nar- 
rower oAe — and they learn to travel to all their 
condusions, not over the free and generous 
ranges of principle and feeling, but along the 
plam, hard, dusty hi^-way of c^culation. Now, 
a poet like Walter Soott, by enquiring into and 
representing the modes of life in earlier times, 
employs the imagination of his coimtrymMi, as~ 
a means ai making them go through the person- 
al exp«ience of their ancestry, and of making 
them acquainted with the various courses of 
thought and emotion, by wMch their forefa- 
thers had their genius and characters drawn 
out — things to which, by the medianical arrange- 
ments of mod«m life and society, we have been 
rendered too much strangers. Other poets, such 
as Byron, have attempted an analogous Opera- 
tion, by cfurying us Into foreign countries, wh^e 
society is still comparativ^y yom^— but their 
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method is by no means so liappy or so complete 
as Scott's, because the pet^le among whom they 
seek to int^est us, have national characters to- 
tally different from our owB — whereas those 
whose minds he exfailH& as a: stimulus to onrs, 
are felt at c«ice to be great luodred originals, of 
wftieh our ererynday experioice shews us copies, 
&inf indeed, but capable of being worked into 
stronger lesemblutce; If other, poets ^ould af- 
terwards seek and cctllect their materials firom 
the sam^ field, Uiey ma^.perh^qis be able to pro- 
doce iQDre {inifiied compositions, but the honour 
of being the Patiaardi of the Kstional Poetiy of 
ScoHattd; must always remaih'in the possessitm 
of W^er Scott Nay, whateri^ ejection the ge- 
mua of ibb countrymen may txSsb infiiture years, 
the benefit of liis/d'ntStigs:iiuisfr£ver be experi- 
eocied ita the gretft resi^atotioD of slumbering 
elements, wHoh they have product .hi the na- 
tional mmd. I^rhaps Ihe two earliest c^ his 
poems, the iLsy d the I^ast Minstrel and Mar- 
mioD, are the most valuaMe, because they are 
the nuxt impre^uted with the peculiar spirit of 
Scottish antiquity. In his subsequmt poems, he 
made too mu<^ use of the common materials and 
machihery em^oyed in the popular novels of 
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M(tf dey, and descended so far as tohii^.too- 
much of ihar interest upon the oiminon- re- 
sources of an artfidly constructed faUe. In like 
manuer> in those prose Tales — whidi I namore; 
doubt to be his than the poems he has pub-' 
lished'with his name — in that delig^tfiil series-. 
of works, which have proved their author to'be- 
tbe nearest lunsman the creative inteUect o£ 
Shakespeare has ever had — the best are those, the; 
interest of which is most directly and historically 
national — Waverley and Old Mortality.- The 
whole will go down together, salong as any na- 
tional character survives in Scotland — aiid th^n- 
selves will,' I nothing question, prolong the ex- 
istence of national character there more eflfectu- 
ally, than any other stimulus its waning strength! 
is ever likely to meet with. But I think the two 
I have mentioned, will always be considered as 
the brightest jewels in tbi&^ ample crown of un- 
quenched and unquenchable radiance. What 
Shakespeare has done for the civil wars of the 
two Roses, and the manifestations of nationid 
mind produced by the influence of the old iaro- 
nial feuds — what the more ihan dramatic Cla. 
rendon has done for the great period of contest 
between the two majestic sets of principles, up- 
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<Qi nliose union, <iaaitured and tempefed, (the mo- 
'dem eonstitution -of (England is founded— the 
suae 9»we has besn itend««d by the auAw of 
'these TdkH, (whosoever the may be,) to 'the mocit 
-inteiesting jtimea m <he lust^y of &e national 
mind -of <Seo&uiA— «die times, n*hen adl the vari- 
ous elemente of 'her diaraater, r^li^ous and -poli- 
tiicat were «xhil»ted in their most livdlj fomen- 
tation (^Aharpoesa'and vigour. As for the com- 
plaints whidh have 'been made of un&iraess and 
partidlHy,-in l4ie 'views -whidi he 'has given of the 
THrious 'parties — i think -they are not only ex- 
f^gerated, but altogether absurd. It k, indeed, 
very eaay -to see to wbidi side &ie Foef s own 
early jnrejudices 'have given his mind a 'lean- 
ing— ibutil< think it is no less eafy to see that the 
romance (>f his predilections fau ibeen temp«ed 
and dbastonedby as itne a mixture <)f' sober n- 
'fleotion and -generous eando\a, as ever entered 
into'-the composition of any man of high and en- 
thunastic fe^ng. ^oe -is 'too much ehival^ 
About ibe man, -to dllow of 'his -treating his Jbes 
-urifiu^y-.-end^iad'he been really disposed- to -ra- 
3ure «iy set of men, -be had weapons «nough at 
>hk 'disposal, very different firom any which even 
liiB detraetora ean accuse him of'having employ- 
"VOL.'H. z 
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ed. Bat enough of sucli fooleries ; tiiey are only 
fit for those who have uttered them — a set of 
po-sons, by the wi^, who might have been ex- 
pected to bear a little innocent ridicule with a 
little. more. Christian equanigaity, afler so ample 
experii^ce c^ the " Cackinno monstrarier." 

Altogether, it must be allowed that the situa- 
tion of Scotland, as to literature, is a very peoi- 
liar one. No large crop of indigenous literature 
sprung out oS its own feelings at. the time when 
the kindred spirit of England was in that way so 
prolific. The poets it produced in the former 
times were almost idl emigrants, and took up the 
common ^xick of ideas that were floating in Eng- 
. land ;< — or at least thdrworks, like those of Thcon- 
s<H), had no lelatipn to their own country in par- 
ticular, or its mode» of feeling. It is a difiScult 
question how two countries, standing in the re- 
latictn of England and Scotland, should manage 
with their respective talents and histories. It 
cannot be doubted that there is a very consider- 
able difierence in t^eir national genius — and in- 
. deed, the Scots seem to resemble the Engli^ 
nmdL mfore in their power (£ thought than in 
their turn of character. The» &st remarkable 
e^bition of talent was entirely in the line (^ 
thought — Hum&— Smith, and the rest oS that 
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schpol are examples. The Scots dialect never 
having been a written language, at least to ahy 
important extent, and there being no Merary 
monuments belonging exdusively to Scotland,' 
of course . the associations of the' literary men 
were formed on English models and on En^i^- 
works. Now, ^ler two nations have been long 
separate in their interests, and have respectively 
nouridied their own turn of thinking — diey may 
at last come to be united' in their intereists, but 
their associations cannotbe so liable, nor ean 
they be so easily amatgamatedL An union <^ na- 
tional interests quoad external pow^ pelateti cfaicff 
ly to the futiir&— Whereas, associations resp^ 
tlie'past. And here was an uitfortunate circum- 
stance of separation between' the Scots literati' 
and the mass of the Scottish people.-^^The es^' 
sence of all nationality, however, is a 'peculiar, 
wuy G^ thinking, and conceiving, which may be> 
applied to subjects not belonging to the faistwyr 
of one's own country, although it - certainly is 
always most in place when exhibited in conjunc- 
tion witb the scenery and accompanim^its of 
Home. In Scotland, thare are many things that 
must conspire to wean men from the past-^— the 
disuse of their old dialect— the unpleasant na- 
ture of some of the Events that have be&Uen- 
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thcniM-^lK nei|^db<surkiod oT triumpbantr mid 
edipsiAg Eri^aufi^ wUcfa^ Hke an immencse itfDg*. 
net, dncdutely Ailws ike tiQcdI«» &0m ibe esoA- 
ler <a>w ■ t bc Iiefi>miati<ai, aborci d>, wUeb». 
among tbeni^ wds oondncted in a vf$^ peculiar^ 
imfortiuiate,. causing all tbeoM rd^ous assoe^ 
tiotM to be considered as detestable and sfnfvi i 
and gtadiMlly nnkmg^intooUlTion a gKatmany 
ancient ideas of anotiicr class, which were entwi-^, 
ii$id widi these, and which vrae shakeq off also 
as a nnMer of necessitj, ne pars sincera trahtfhir^ 
Fnritanism, by its excessive exchiaiveness, al- 
ways brings Amg frith it a mdtedness and bam 
senness of mind in rebtjon to aU bomim attach-. 
ments, and the temporal coneems of life. But 
hnmaii mtUte, in des^te of puiitenism, oaA 
never be utterly extinguished. It still deittabdt 
some hutoaB. tbing^s fot our af&ctions to lean up- 
OD-'^some thoughts to be dsw: to olir iiniiginft> 
tion^ and v/hkb we may join our oounlzTmen 
in Ibving'U^for common, attachments widely dif- 
fosed, must tivtays tend to civilize attd improre 
human nature, and awaken generous and sodal 
habits of feeling. Sfaake^ieai^ observes in Corio- 
hrnlW} tb«t, during the time of war, dtizens al- 
ways feel £aore benevt^cnt towards each othert- 
and fhd reason* n6 doubt is* that war rranindB 
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Hieta in trfait rejects fheir int^wfo and feefogft 
eoncor. Puntanism weighs too hwd upcm Iwi- 
man nature, and does not tend to Atesvr oat its 
best aspect. It makes every man too much the 
arbiter of bis o|nihcais and tiair champkai— 
bence too mu^ stUiove. It makes him look 
with too mudi jealousy ai^ anxiety ujion kis 
nei^boim, as persons in error, or capable of lead- 
big him into erroar — or as difiering in their oon- 
lictioas from those at wfiich he lumself has had 
the happiness to arrire. Heace a want of daea-^ 
icdnMB, confidence, and settled good 'nature.— 
La^ly, puhtanism leaves a man alone to &cci 
and fight tbe deril upon the strength of his own 
virtue and judgment, whic^, I dare say, Colonei 
Hanism hims^ would feel to be as mudi as he 
was aMe f<x. Puritans confine tbexr imaginaticMis 
entirely to the Soiptures, and cut themselves 
off fiu« the c»riy Romish legends of saints— the 
true mythcdogy <tf Christianity— the only part of 
it, at least, which poetry and the otlier fine arta' 
can, without too great a breach of reverence' 
mouM and adapt to their own purposes. Some 
of ibesa surely are esquisite in beauty, and afibrd 
room for all manna- of play of fancy. I speak, 
you will remember, entirely with an eye to lit&. 
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rature. Whatever may be the orthodox opi- 
nions on these subjects, why should poetry refuse 
to invest them with preternatural attributes, or 
to take advantage of the fine poetical situations 
wbicii sometimes occur in t^ose old histories ? 

Again, althou^ the history of Scotland has 
■ not been throughout filled with splendid or re- 
markable events, fitted to shew off the national 
character in the most luminous and imposing 
points of view, yet few persons will refuse to- 
(Mm^er the Scots as a nation remarkable — most 
remarkable — fpr natural Jendqwmaits. It would 
be difficult to say in what elements adapted to 
make a m^on shine in Uta^ture they are at all 
deficient. Now, when .the, character of a natioA- 
has once fully jdevelbped.itaelf in events or iu 
literature, its posterity are too apt to.oonsider it* 
former achievements .or writings us an adequate 
expression or symbol of wbat existe in ihena- 
selres, and so to remain contented witliout ma- 
king any farther Mtertions-r^d this, I take it,. 
is one of the main causes of what . appears exter- 
nally in the history of nations, to be barrenness, 
degeneracy, andexhaustion of intellectual power, 
-—so that it. may perhaps be one of the;advantages 
which Scotland possesses over .England aiid many- 
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other countries, that she haa not yet created any 
sufficient monuments of that " migbdness f<x 
good or ill" that is within her. 

If a remidnder of her true harvest is yet to be 
reaped — if any considerable body of her yet un- 
expended force is now to make its appearance in 
literature, it will do so under the most &TOurable 
circumstances, and with all appUanceB to boot, 
which the present state of intellectual cultivati<ni 
in Europe can furnish, both in the way of expe- 
rience, and as objects for examination and r^ec- 
tion. The £;^ly of slighting and concealing what 
lemains concealed within herself, is one of the 
worst and most pernicioua that can beset a coun- 
try,, in the situation wherein Scothmd staads. 
Although, perhaps, it is not now the cue of 
Scotland to dwell very much on her own past 
history, (which that of England has thrown too 
much into the shade,) yet she should observe 
what fine things have been made even of this 
department, by the great genius of whom I have 
spoken above — and learn to consider' her own na- 
tional chm-aeterf^ a mine of intellectual wealth, 
which remains in a great measure unexplored. 
While she looks beck uipoa the lustory of Eng- 
land, as upon that of the country to whidxsbe 
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lias suspended aod rendeved siUbontiiudieker for- 
tunes, yet she fliould by no means regard Eng- 
lish Uterature, as an expressKHi df bermind, cr as 
-flupersedtng the examination of whatinteBectual 
resottrces remain unemployed -wi^in hee wra 
douamB of peculiar possesncn. 

The most reanarkable literaiy f^amcters which 
Beotland -prodneed last century, ^ewed merely 
{as I horeiAready 6^d)'tbe force of heranteHeot, 
Rs appKed to matters of reasoning. The genera- 
tion of Hume, 8niit%, &&, left matters a£ tsA- 
ing Teiy -mu^ unexplored, and 'preSbably cousi- 
■BsreH ¥eetry merely as an el^ant and tastefti 
append^e to the otiier branches of literature, 
wJthTvhiA they 'tfaenwdres were more ■oonyS'- 
sant. Their disquirationfron morale were meant 
tolbetbe vehii^esof ingenious fteovies — not of 
eonv«ition!9f»fseiltimerrt:. They employed, there- 
>Jbre, ev«i in •t^m, eiity die national intelleot, 
snd'uot^the nationalmodes of fistiluig. 

The'SeOtti^ literdti'<$f the present dey have 
-irihente&'theoid«as'bf>thesenten,-Bnd acted upon 
'them in 'ft ■'grerit 'measure— '■with ■scarcely more 
^tiranthe- one 9{llendid' exception (^^Walter Scott. 
(While'aU the rest -were contenting fb^Metves 
'wilAiesmeiisiug'enddis^laying'theiriSpeeuiafiTe 
acuteness, this man had the wisdom^wfaether 
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l>y the impulse of Nature, or from reflection, I 
know not — to grapple boldly with the feelings 
of his countrymen. The habits of s^-love, so 
muoh. pampered and indulged by the other style, 
most have opposed some resistance to the influ- 
ence of works such as. his — I mean their more 
solid, and serious, and abiding influence upon the 
characters and minds of those who read them ; 
but these are <mly wreaths <^ snow, whose cold 
flakes are made to be melted when the sun shines 
fairly upon them. His works are altogether the 
most remarkable phenomenon in this age of 
wonders— produced among a people, whose taste 
had been well nigh weaned from all those ranges 
of feeling, on which their main inspiration and 
main power depend — they have of themselves 
been suflicient to create a more than passionate 
ketum of faith and homage to those desected ele- ' 
mcnt« of -grestnees, in all the better part of his 
countrymen. I consider him, and his country- 
men should do. so, as having been the sole savi- 
our of a3i .the lidier and warmer spirit of litera- 
ture in Scotland. He is, indeed, the Fac^ime 
Princept of all her poets, past and present, and 
I more than question the likelihood of bis ha- 
ving hereafter any " Brother near the throne." 

TOI.. II. 8 A 
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I should like to see a really fine portrait of 
Mr &• ■■ ■■'■, representing him in bis library— or 
rather in his armoury at A d, musing, with- 
in sight of the silver Tweed, upon some grand 
evocation of the national genius of his country. 
By the way, I should have told you what a 
fine picturesque place this armoury .u — how its 
roof is loaded with fac-similes of the best deco- 
rations of Melrose — how its windows glow -with 
the rich achievements of all the old families of 
Border renown — how its walls are covered with 
hauberks, jacks, actons, bills, brands, claymores, 
targets, and every weapon of foray warfare. — 
But I miist not come back to my descrip- 
tions. 

P.M. 

P. S. If any of my remarks appear short and 
ill-tempered, be pleased to remember that they 
have been written under all the irritation of a 
foot swelling and reddening every hour into 
more decided Podagra. -I feel that I am fairly 
in for a fit. I have at least a week of my sofa 
before me — so, instead of claret, and the wri- 
ting of wordy epistles, I must e'en do the best 
I can with a sip of water-gruel, and the old 
luxury of conning over Burton's Anatomy t^ 
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Melancholy. Once more adieu ! — " A stout heart 
to B stiff brae," as we »ay in. Scotland; which, 
being interpreted, signifies 

" Tu ne cede malU, aed coDtra audenlior ito." 

P. M. 
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